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The contemporary issue of church and state in 
education has a long history. It derives from the 
traditional claim of the church to determine the 
morality of the young. Later these claims were 
expanded to include various additional postulates : 
that the religious bodies be the sole agencies to 
determine such morality; that the teaching of one 
church be preferred; that religious education 
concern itself not only with morality but also 
with the maintenance and stability of religious 
organizations over the generations; that such 
organizations be permitted to wield not only 
spiritual but also temporal power in politics, in 
business and in cultural matters, 

The emergence of the modern state created a rival 
to religious organizations in the field of education. 
The state was also interested in teaching 
morality, particularly civic virtues in the matter 
of taxation, military service and observance of its 


laws. $ 


In this WORLD YEAR BOOK a variety of 
answers has been worked out in world 
perspective to the questions which arise between 
church and state. Section One contains studies of 
countries elected as representative of a variety of 
patterns, Similarly the six largely historical 
accounts which follow are designed to illuminate 
certain general trends. In Section Two some of 
the theoretical and practical problems are 
analysed on a comparative basis. The final 

section provides purely factual information, not 
at present readily available elsewhere, about 
church-state relations in some eighteen countries. 
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EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 


Tue problem of adjusting and reconciling the claims of church and 
state in education is, of course, very old. The church has always held 
that it is its duty to teach morals to young and old alike. In time, 
other claims were added: that religious bodies should be the sole 
agencies to decide what was moral and what was not; that the teach- 
ing of one church must be preferred to the teaching of all other 
religious groups; that religious education concerns itself not only with 
morality, but also with the maintenance and stability of religious 
organizations over the generations; that such organizations be per- 
mitted to wield not only spiritual but also temporal power in politics, 
in business and in cultural matters. 

The emergence of the modern state created a rival to religious organi- 
zations in the field of education. The state also was interested in teach- 
ing morality, particularly civic virtues in the matter of taxation, 
military service and observance of its laws. These claims were in time 
expanded to include teaching of loyalty to the government, and 
of patriotism in order to defend those in power against internal sub- 
version and external aggression. Such claims could sometime be recon- 
ciled with those of the church, for example in theocratic state or in 
countries where there is a state religion. But more often there were 
tensions and conflicts, usually caused by abuses on the part of one or 
the other authority. 

The religious bodies have often weakened their case for the control 
of education by excessive conservatism; by crude intolerance—when 
in power—both of other creeds and of secular thought, while cham- 
pioning freedom of thought whenever outnumbered or powerless; by 
lack of spiritual zeal; by excess of fanaticism. The state has often 
weakened its case by plunging into cruel and costly wars, by sup- 
pressing free speech, by cynically propagating false views. The 
churches, in such situation, may serve as a focus of protest and 
humanity. 

At the present time, the state is everywhere more powerful than the 
churches. In countries where the latter enjoy high prestige, they do 
so by permission and with the support of the state. Elsewhere they 


struggle for survival. 
xiii 
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Broadly speaking, church-state relations in education turn nowadays 
upon two chief issues : 


1. Should religion be taught in state schools? And if so, may the 
state interfere with the teaching? . 
2. In countries where separate schools, under church control, exist 

should they have a share of public funds? 


Many answers have been worked out to both sets of questions. As 
regards teaching of religion we find total prohibition, as in the U.S.S.R.; 
an almost complete ban, as in the U.S.A.; optional possibilities, as in 
Turkey; an agreed minimum syllabus, as in England; full-scale in- 
clusion, as in Spain. As regards finance, we range from full support 
as in the U.S.S.R., to partial support as in France, to token support as in 
the U.S.A., to complete non-support as in Japan. 

Church and state issues flare up anew whenever there appears a 
repressive government action or a dynamic drive of the churches for 
a larger share of privileges. Both occur frequently enough to make 
this WorLD YEAR Book lively reading. 

The countries described in the extended studies of Section One have 
been selected as representative of a variety of patterns. Similarly the 
six, largely historical accounts which follow are, though concerned 
with particular countries, designed to illuminate certain general trends 
and to show the background changes which are taking place both in 
particular institutions and in the all-over structure of relationship. 1n 
the second section some of the theoretical and practical problems 
which arise in this sphere are analysed on a comparative basis. The 
final section is designed to provide purely factual information, not at 
Present readily available elsewhere, about church-state relations in 
some eighteen countries, 

Finally, there are two points we wish to stress. First, we are con- 


cerned throughout with the educational significance of the churches as 
institutions 


t and not with the educational implications of religious 
beliefs about the nature of man and human destiny. These philosophical 
considerations were dealt with in the 1957 YEAR Book. Secondly, while 
we accept full responsibility for the arrangement of the book and the 


selection of contributors, responsibility for what is said in each article 
is that of the author over whose name it appears. 


GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY, 
Columbia University. 


JOSEPH A. LAUWERYS, 
University of London. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Church and State in Education 


“THE young should live in a wholesome climate and drink in good from 
every quarter, so that like a wind brings health from healthy lands, 
some influence from noble works may from childhood upwards fall 
on ear and eye.” The Christian ages agreed with Aristotle. But how 
could a healthy wind blow from a corrupt world and where were noble 
works to be found? Only the church was incorruptible and the contem- 
plation of the good to be found in her teaching. To what other body 


could education be properly entrusted? 


The Role of the Church in Education in the Christian World 

The direct participation of the church in the enterprise of education 
has both an historical and a philosophical foundation. There is also a 
purely practical basis. In the Middle Ages the church was the only insti- 
tution with the organization, the money, the knowledge and the 
teachers needed to set up schools. The civil authorities at that time had 
none of these resources. The stability of the secular arm was always 
precarious and it was frequently subject to violent change. The rulers 
had to be militarily powerful but for civil administration they de- 
pended heavily upon recruiting the more worldly minded from among 
the ranks of the church. Finance was a constant problem and literacy 
even among the highest ranks of the secular nobility, was minimal. 
Whatever the theory the state simply was not in a position to run 
schools; the church pre-eminently was. 

Practical necessity, however, was supported by principles which for 
long were regarded as virtually axiomatic. Education, then as now, 
rested upon two groups of beliefs: notions about the nature of man 
and notions about the nature of knowledge. The ideas under both these 
heads placed education firmly under the control of the church. Man 
was held to be a moral and spiritual being created to witness to the 
glory of God and attain salvation through a firm and pure faith and the 
exercise of charity towards his fellows. The aim of education was to fit 
him for this destiny. Before the seventeenth century there is scarce a 
voice dissenting from this view. Even Erasmus, who lived when times 
were changing, who was aware that they were changing and welcomed 
much of the new, had no doubt about his priorities. “ The first and 
most important part of education is that the youthful mind may receive 
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the seeds of piety; next that it may love and thoroughly learn the liberal 
studies; third that it may be prepared for the duties of life; and fourth 
that it may from the earliest days be accustomed to the rudiments of 
good manners.” It is interesting to note that it was by a logical exten- 
sion of the traditional view that Comenius sought to justify universal 
education. “ With God there is no respect of persons as He Himself so 
often protests. If therefore we admit some to intellectual culture, ex- 
cluding others we wrong not only those who have the same nature as 
ourselves, but we also wrong God, whose will it is that he be confessed, 
loved and praised by all upon whom he has impressed his image... . It 
is not given to us to know to what uses Divine foresight has destined 
this man or that; but it is known that God sometimes framed excel- 
lent instruments of his Glory out of the poorest, the most abject, the 
most obscure.” Comenius was a great and humane man and there is no 
reason to suppose that this passage represents other than his sincere 
beliefs. But he could not have advanced an argument which his con- 
temporaries, however wedded to the idea of a minority education, 
would have found it more difficult to refute. 

The medieval view of knowledge was, though logically separable, 
complementary to this view of man. The end of learning was the at- 
tainment of virtue. In the West this idea had been inherited from the 
Hellenic world, but in the process of Chistianization it had undergone 
two important modifications. The early church was less confident than 
the Greeks that knowledge by itself must lead to a love of the good. 
Conscience needed to be developed as well as intellect. Indeed, the lat- 
ter was perhaps a function of the former. Many would probably have 
agreed with Rabelais that “ Wisdom does not enter into a mind evilly 
disposed". All would certainly have accepted that “ Knowledge with- 
out conscience is the ruin of the soul”. Secondly, the classical philoso- 
phers, though they had excluded the servile trades from a liberal edu- 
cation, had in their identification of knowledge and virtue, placed no 
limits on the theoretical content of the curriculum. The medieval world 
a more cautious. No knowledge was forbidden to the Greeks, but the 
ayh symbolizes a real fear in later times. „The effect of these 

dications was to make the church the unquestioned custodian and 
arbiter of learning. 
aa ese theorica] considerations postulated an arrangement which 

s entirely acceptable to the political theory of the time. The charac- 
teristic model for the body politic was the physical body with each part 
meen a unique and exclusive function. Disputes where they arose 
ed oe of the functions and not about their allocation 

1 partners. And no one doubted the idea that educa- 
tion was the function of the church. It would in any case have been 


z 
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difficult for conflict to develop since the secular state and the church 
were not conceived as separate entities. They were two aspects of a 
single social order. Membership of the church and citizenship were 
felt to coincide, Traces of this unity remained in many European 
countries long after developments had made a separation feasible if not 
effective. In Sweden marriage long remained difficult except for con- 
firmed members of the Lutheran Church. In Denmark, until the nine- 
teenth century, the gates of the city of Copenhagen were closed during 
sermon time on Sunday mornings. 

Finally ecclesiastical domination was strongly reinforced by an abso- 
lute control of teacher and curriculum. The degree of the medieval 
university was a ‘licence to teach’ and was at first granted by the 
Bishop. Curriculum was no more of a problem, At the elementary 
level Colet's prescription for St. Paul's may stand as typical. “ My intent 
is by this school specially to increase knowledge and worshipping of 
God and our Lord Jesu and good Christian life and manners in the 
children.” The prime function of all institutions of higher learning was 
to train for the priesthood. So close was the association that there was 
a clear tendency to regard all book learning as evidence of a clerical 
vocation. In medieval England the ability to read particular verses from 
one of the psalms was accepted in law as evidence of possession of 
minor orders. A popular dictum of the time asserted that “a girl should 
be taught to sew and not to read—unless one wishes to make a nun of 
her”. This was an extreme view : lay scholars were not unknown, nor 
on the other hand were ignorant priests. But the bulk of the highly edu- 
cated were priests and the universities served to nourish and sustain the 
supply of that learning. William of Wykeham was prompted to the 
foundation of New College, Oxford by the need to replenish a priest- 
hood decimated by the Black Death. The statutes provided “ that in 
the same college, by the Grace of God, diversity of knowledge shall 
thrive and diversity of faculties also, that is to say, faculties of philo- 
sophy, civil and canon law and above all sacred theology, that in 
especial Christ may be preached more fervently and more frequently 
and the faith and worship of the Divine name may be augmented and 


more strenuously sustained ”. The founders of Harvard in 1636 were, if 


anything, even more clear about their purposes: “ To advance learning 


and perpetuate it to posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate ministry 
to the Churches, when our present ministers shall lie in the dust.” 


The Non-Christian World 

Much of what has been said applies mu 
Hindu, and Islamic parts of the world. 
mally associated with temple or mosque and the 


tatis mutandis to the Buddhist, 
There, too, schools were nor- 
young—the few who 
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attended—were taught to read and write by religious men, Sacred 
books and the sayings of spiritual leaders were studied—these were the 
core of the curriculum. The aims were religious, moral, and social. 
But there were—and still are—important differences. In the first 
place, only Christianity can properly be said ever to have been unified 
into a highly organized hierarchic church; the structure of which re- 
flected the political organization of the Roman Empire. Only in 
Christian areas does one find religious organizations speaking with a 
single voice on behalf of many churches, or chapels, formulating poli- 
cies which are accepted by all associated with a particular doctrine. 
Normally each temple or mosque is an autonomous unit maintaining no 
more than friendly contacts with neighbouring temples. True, some 
have much higher Prestige than others, perhaps because of their an- 
tiquity or because they are sited in holy places, while some religious 
leaders enjoy much veneration because of their learning, piety or saint- 
liness. But all this is very different from the close-knit organization of 
the Catholic Church or the power of a Cardinal. There is one interest- 
ing exception: there does exist in Iran something analogous to an 
Islamic Church capable of formulating policies Which are widely 


t the form of the struggle and the nature of the ten- 


sions between secularism and religion have necessarily been entirely 


different from What 


The Growth of Secularism 


Turning again to Europe, it is clear that the educational legacy of the 


m ol nd colleges which were wholly 
controlled by the ecclesiastical authorities and a social order which 


rendered such a system uncontroversial. The schools continued but 


ners -states exhibited a much greater cohesion an 
order, within their fronti 5 ae 


iers, than before and consequently greater 
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power lay in the hands of the secular rulers. Conflict became inevitable 
for, where a sense of separate national identity was important, educa- 
tion could hardly be left in the control of an international, universalist 
authority. But just at the time when the kings were preparing for 
political reasons to dispute the church’s control its claims were seri- 
ously weakened on religious grounds. As nationalism created many 
kinds of citizens, so the Reformation created many kinds of Christians. 
The nation-state was closely followed by the national church but, and 
this a reversal of the former order, with the latter generally subservient 
to the former. Theologically the reformed creeds with their emphasis 
on the universal priesthood of the faithful and therefore on the ability 
of each man to read the Bible for himself, gave a new strength and im- 
petus to elementary education. Politically the claim of the church to 
control the process was seriously weakened. 

These developments were accompanied by the slightly delayed im- 
pact of Renaissance humanism upon the corpus of knowledge and the 
methods of enquiry. The study of the natural world through observa- 
tion and experiment contested with increasing success for a bigger 
place in the curriculum against the study of the supernatural through 
erudition and meditation. The relief of man’s estate, as Bacon put it, 
came to claim at least parity with the Glory of the creator. 

At this stage, however, clerical authority in education was still sup- 
ported by the assumption that the nation must be coterminous with 
a single religion. So long as heresy and treason were virtually indis- 
tinguishable there were good reasons for entrusting the oversight of 
education to a church of tested loyalty and orthodoxy. The growth of 
toleration eroded this final prop of clerical domination. Patriotism could 
no longer be identified with adherence to a particular creed. The religi- 
ous opinions of the citizen ceased to be a matter of public concern and 
the last link between church and state was broken. 

The educational problems inherent in this situation did not immedi- 
ately become apparent. The reason was that while loyalty was deman- 
ded of the citizen, education was not. The churches and the more 
charitable of their adherents continued to control the schools and there 
seemed no compelling reason to deprive them of their property or to 
take away from them responsibilities which no one else was particu- 
larly anxious to assume. Their educational activities were regarded as 
beneficial but hardly essential. The educational implications of the 
revolutionary changes of the past century were effectively cloaked by 
the continuation in practice of the traditional system. That the 
theoretical underpinning of that system had disappeared went largely 
unnoticed until it was realized that the national prosperity and security 
required that literacy should be added to loyalty. Compulsion forced 
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the rift into the open and obliged both the ecclesiastical and the secular 
authorities to face a problem the existence of which was often a 
genuine surprise to both. 

The shock was all the greater in that the demand for universal com- 
pulsory education arose in circumstances and from quarters peculiarly 
calculated to exacerbate this issue. The secularism and scepticism 
which was a strand among the ideas of the enlightenment had been a 
Constant nuisance to the church. But theological debate, though an irri- 
tant and an anxiety, did not touch the essential position and power of 
the church. When the reformers added the demand for universal edu- 
cation to their programme the church realized its danger. For, inevit- 
ably, it was secular education which was demanded. La Chalotais put 
the case in trenchant and unequivocal terms. “I claim for the nation 
an education dependent upon the state alone, because education 
belongs essentially to the state, because every nation has an inalienable 
and imprescriptible right to instruct its members, because in short the 


children of the state should be brought up by those who are members 
of the state.” 


Problems of Control and Finance 


_ Thus a new feature appeared on the educational scene with the rise 
in power of the nation-state, especially after the Industrial Revolution. 
The state (as distinct from the clerical or the local authorities) begins to 
accept the duty of providing money for schools and claims the right 
to control and supervise their operation. In 1794, the fundamental law 
of Prussia stated that “schools and universities are state institutions 
charged with the instruction of youth in useful information and scien- 
tific knowledge. Such institutions may be founded only with the know- 
ledge and consent of the state.” In 1808, Napoleon's decree stated that 

no school, no establishment of instruction whatsoever, may be set up 
outside the Imperial University and without the authorization of its 
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absolute. They may accept a separation of church and state while 
stressing the need to secure for all children a sound religious education. 

Evidently, therefore, the claims of the state set the stage for a con- 
tinuing dispute between the civil authorities and the churches which 
has nowhere been solved to everyone's satisfaction—indeed it is hard to 
see how it could be, even leaving out of account the fact that the situa- 
tion changes constantly and that therefore all ‘solutions’ are neces- 
sarily temporary. Discussion will be simplified by treating separately 
countries with communist regimes, those of Western Christian tradi- 
tion, and those of Africa and Asia. It should be added that it is very 
seldom that a situation is found where a church-state conflict or tension 
exists in a pure or isolated form. The problems of control of schools 
and of the curriculum are nearly always complicated by the existence 
of other tensions which compound and confuse them. In Belgium, for 
example, race, language, and politics all come together. To isolate the 
religious factor, considering it apart from the others, is to some extent 
a misleading simplification. 

Before considering the various categories of cases, it may be useful to 
list the chief issues to be decided : 


Financial 

1. Should any public funds at all be given to schools owned, main- 
tained, and run by private persons or by religious denominations? 

2. If they are, should the grants be unconditional or should they be 
earmarked for the payment of teachers’ salaries in whole or part 
or for the maintenance of buildings or for their erection or for 
equipment? 

3. Can public funds be expended to pay fees on behalf of pupils in 
independent, possibly denominational, schools? Can money be 
given to parents, allowing them to spend it on fees or gifts to 
schools as they choose? 

4.Can public support be given indirectly, say by paying for the 
transportation of pupils from home to school? 


Administration and Control 

1. What should be the composition of the governing body of a 
school? If public money is given, what proportion of the school’s 
governors should be nominated by the public authority? 

2. Who employs and appoints the teachers? Under what conditions? 
Should religious tests be applied? 

3. Who decides what is to be taught in the schools? Will denomina- 
tional authorities have any voice over the whole or over part of the 


curriculum? 
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4. Who decides what teaching methods are to be employed? 
5. Who has the right to inspect the school and the work being done? 
6.Who decides which pupils are to be admitted and under what 
conditions? 
It is evident that the detailed arrangements made differ from country 
to country and that they are under constant revision. In general, the 
larger the share of the costs borne by public authority, the larger the 


degree of secular control. This, of course, is exactly what would be 
expected. 


Communist Countries 


Communist doctrine everywhere holds that the church is divided 
from the state, that religion is a question of conscience for each indi- 
vidual person and that the government cannot and should not under- 
take the religious education of the people. Therefore, communist states 
have everywhere established a monopoly of education—allowing only 
a few ecclesiastical teaching institutions, which are considered largely 
as vocational training centres. Their activities, however, are, in the 
last instance, controlled by the local authorities and are subject to the 
regulations laid down by the state in relation to religious cults. Poland, 
where the Catholic Church has long been particularly strong, provides 
an interesting and significant exception to the general rule. 

_In noting this, account should be taken of historical determinants. 
First, the churches and religious institutions in all communist countries 
have for centuries proved themselves to be very conservative and re- 
actionary, often closely allied to anti-progressive political parties. 
Secondly, the Eastern Orthodox Church, especially in Russia, was in 
many respects one of the chief props of absolutist and anti-popular 
rule. Traditionally, it accepted the head of the state—the Czar, say— 
as its supreme chief. Some historians have argued that this goes back 
to the early days of the Byzantine Empire, when the quarrelling bishops 
sought a ruling from the heir of the Caesars. In the West barons and 
princes often sought the arbitration of the Bishop of Rome, the senior 
and revered city. It was thus only in the West that the notion of the 
church as an entity independent from the state—and even possibly 
Superior to it—could grow up. In regions where the Orthodox Church 
some it = accepted as obvious that the church was one aspect of the 
; = should accept the leadership of Emperor or Czar. As a result 
z os oe tor who fought the existing state were necessarily 
feudal RERE e church. And when, in 1918-21, the capitalist, 
e A E was overthrown, its fall entailed the ruin of 

In China litioa. E a ne adii ' a 

, east within the Confucian tradition—was 
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always a social and secular affair having little to do with religion. Nor 
was there a Buddhist church to oppose the claims of the new state to 
direct the schools towards the achievement of the aims of the revolu- 
tionary regime of Mao Tse-Tung. In brief, it is easy to see why the com- 
plete secularization of schools as well as the establishment of a state 
monopoly in education met with much less resistance than similar 
claims encountered say in nineteenth-century France. 


Western Christianity 

In countries of western tradition, we may distinguish between those 
where, as in Italy or Sweden, one particular religious denomination is 
dominant and those, like England or the U.S.A., where many are found. 
And we should further distinguish between countries where, as in the 
U.S.A., church and state are separated and those where a particular 
religion is accepted as that of the state. Lastly—another partly over- 
lapping classification—there are countries where a compromise be- 
tween church and state exists; some with the acceptance of state con- 


trol, others without. 


1. One religion dominant 

There are many countries where the overwh¢ 
population belongs to 4 single church or religious 
where very few are actively hostile to it—for example, Italy, Sweden, 
Ireland. Here the situation is particularly simple. Few difficulties arise 
in reconciling the claims of church and state, particularly since the for- 
mer is not closely linked to any ideology, language, or political party. 
The schools usually include religious education and moral training on 
a religious basis in their curricula as a matter of course and in response 
to the general wish of the parents. The principle of freedom of con- 
science is, however, everywhere respected by the provision 1n the 
school laws of a clause permitting parents to remove their children 
from lessons on religion, if they wish. 

Under such conditions, whether the church or the state legally con- 
trols the school is probably a matter of small consequence. The exact 


solution adopted depends upon local circumstances. In Sweden, where 


nearly 98 per cent of the population are said to be members of the 


Swedish Lutheran Church and where it is asserted that “the Swedish 
people as a whole, considered from a religious angle, is the Swedish 
church” until fairly recently only members of the Lutheran State 
Church were allowed to enter training colleges for teachers. The local 
school boards had to see to it that parents provided adequate religious 
instruction or else allowed their children to attend religious instruc- 
tion in the schools. Such restrictions on religious freedom have been or 


helming majority of the 
denomination and 
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are in process of being removed and they have long had onr an 
interest : but their existence was theoretically significant. I ossib y t K 
changes now occurring indicate the spreading, common in omg: = 
ized countries, of a more sceptical, agnostic, humanist attitude de- 
plored by religious leaders because based on indifference. ee 

In the Irish Republic, it is accepted that parents should Aie 
the character of the education given to their children. In practice, the 
great majority of the public schools are completely Roman = 
but the small Protestant minority maintains its own schools at public 
expense. Critics, noting the difference between this situation and a 
in Spain, have explained it somewhat cynically by saying that the Irish 
are conscious of the effect which their own attitude will have on that 
of their English neighbours towards their own Catholic minae a 
much larger proportion of the population of England than are the pro 
testants in Ireland. 

In Pakistan, the state is committed to the propagation of Islam 
through its schools. This is natural, since the basis of unity and the 
claim to independent existence are religious. The two widely separa- 
ted parts of the country differ in climate, conditions of life, modes of 
production, language, and culture. , , 
Some states may be explicitly secular, in the sense that their Consti- 
tution says in so many words that they should remain neutral in religi- 
ous matters. Nevertheless, if the population is dominantly of one 
religion and if that religion is firmly held, it is natural to suppose that 
the schools will serve to propagate it especially if they are under the 
control of local school boards. There can be little doubt that village 


schools in the Indian Republic help to maintain Hinduism and schools 
in Thailand, Buddhism. 


2. One religion dominant, with strong opposition to it 

There are many countries where 
were born into one particular relig 
politically insignificant, religious 
are Roman Catholic, 


, in effect, most people belong to or 
ion and where there are only small, 
minorities. Most of these countries 
and most are Latin in culture. France and Belgium 
are examples. In both, the overwhelming majority of the population 
has a Catholic background; there are only a few Jews and a few Protes- 
tants. But very large numbers—as many as a third or half—do not con- 
sider themselves as members of the church, describing themselves 


rather as free-thinkers, agnostics, humanists, or atheists. In such cases, 
most frequently 


» at least two educational systems exist side by side— 
that of the state and that of the church—and both are important. Often 
a battle rages over the question of public subsidies to the Catholic sys- 
tem and the arrangements made change according to the political com- 
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plexion of the government and the sources of its power. Subsidies may 
be given to primary and not to secondary schools, to technical but not 
to intermediate schools, they may be increased or withdrawn altogether 
or parents may be allowed to allocate them as they will. 

When considering such educational phenomena, it must be borne in 
mind that very often there have been alliances, unavowed or open, be- 
tween political parties and the Catholic Church, It may also be accep- 
ted that very frequently the church, as an institution, has supported 
conservative policies and parties. This is evidently true in Spain and 
Latin America, but elsewhere too. In Belgium, the Conservative party 
is now called the Christian Social party but was long called the Catho- 
lic party. It was originally started to defend and increase the financial 
subsidies given to Catholic schools and its opposition to official schools 
is not yet extinguished. Fifty years ago, children in Catholic schools 
were sent out to distribute political literature and priests did not hesi- 
tate to instruct their flocks to vote Right. Facts like these help to ex- 
plain the growth in such countries of anti-clericalism; that is of organ- 
ized opposition not so much to religious faith as to the social and politi- 
cal influence of the church. It is widely felt, and not only by agnostics, 
that to use public money to support schools under Catholic control is 
wrong because it subsidizes one particular political party and helps it 
to spread its doctrines and influence among the young. 

In theory, the official or state schools in all these countries maintain 
absolute and rigid neutrality in religious matters. In practice, observers 
usually feel that, though most teachers endeavour to maintain this 
neutrality and to uphold their professional integrity, there is about the 
écoles laïques or écoles officielles a certain slightly aggressive non- 
religiosity which occasionally slides into anti-religiosity. This is prob- 
ably an inevitable result of the polarity introduced into the whole sys- 
tem by its marked duality and by the impact of political factors. In this 
respect, the secular schools of, say, the U.S.A. or Australia, where there 
is no trace of anti-clericalism, are very different in atmosphere from the 
secular schools of France or Belgium. It may be added immediately that 
many supporters of the école Iaique are distressed by the fact that the 
existence of the two systems tends to disrupt the nation, widening ideo- 
logical and political cleavages, as well as by the further fact that the 
state schools often pay rather too little attention to moral training—in 
spite of ingeniously designed courses of civics and secular ethics. 

In many countries—certainly in France and Belgium though less so 
in most Latin American countries—the former links between the 
church and right-wing political parties have been much weakened. 
Devout and loyal lay members of the church now vote for left-wing 
parties and support them, while the church itself no longer always en- 
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dorses the policies of the right. In consequence, much of the fire and 
conviction is going from anti-clericalism and arrangements for sahsi 
dizing church schools are becoming possible. It is in the light of this 
fact that the evolution of policy in France since 1945 should be viewed. 
There are parallels here with the situation in England. The acceptance 
of the 1870 Act was delayed by the religious question and its accept- 
ance secured only thanks to the ingenious Cowper-Temple clause. But 
by 1944 the former connections between the Church of England with 
the Tory party and of the Free Churches with the Liberals had gone. 
Politics and religion were separated. Thus there was no deep objection 
to the clauses (in the 1944 Act) dealing with religious instruction and 
with morning assembly. The claims of the religious denominations 
were largely met and even the Roman Catholics were not completely 
dissatisfied. It is quite certain that no political party derived any ad- 
vantage whatsoever from the compromise. 


3. Multi-denominational countries 


In these countries—England and the U.S.A. are typical—there are 
many religious denominations, not one of them being really dominant 
and none of them being strongly objected to by influential groups. 
Church and state may be constitutionally separated, as in the U.S.A., or 
there may be an official (or state) religion as in England, Netherlands, 
and Scotland. Anti-clericalism hardly exists, 

The administrative and financial arrangements which regulate the 
functioning of denominational schools may or may not involve state 
control. The nature and kind of their arrangements depend, of course, 
upon the combined effect of many factors, some historical, others hav- 
ing to do with language and culture. One of the most important seems 
to be the way in which the members of the various denominations are 
distributed among the population, i.e. whether they gather together so 
as to form a dominant majority in some areas or whether they are 
evenly spread, remaining a minority everywhere. 

(a) In the former case, it is usual to find that arrangements have been 
worked out by which the whole, or nearly the whole, of the cost of 
denominational schools is met from public funds. The reason may well 
be that the concentration of the population into more or less religiously 
homogeneous groups increases their political self-awareness and influ- 
ence. At the same time, it becomes possible to provide denominational 
schools without irritating too many citizens and without laying too 


heavy a burden upon the public purse. Usually, there is no state 
control though there are exceptions. 


In Canada, most Catholics are French 


a “speaking and very many of 
them live in the province of Quebec, wh 


ere they are the majority. An 
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interesting formula has been evolved for allocating between Protestant 
and Catholics the funds raised for education through taxation: the 
arrangement seems to work quite well. In the Netherlands, the south is 
predominantly Catholic, the north Calvinist. In Scotland, Catholics 
tend to congregate in Glasgow and in some Highland districts. In both 
cases, satisfactory solutions have been worked out—even the 20 per 
cent of secular humanists in the Netherlands can get grants. 

So, in these countries, the state hands over part of its educational 
responsibilities to the denominations and to the families. 

(b) The various denominations may be mixed and spread so that not 
one of them forms a dominant majority anywhere. For instance, 
Catholics are found everywhere in Australia; while in every town and 
township of the United States several denominations are represented. 
Where, as in England, the various religious bodies had established 
school systems before the public authorities set up their own, they 
carry on either with or without subsidies. Sometimes, as in Australia, 
and in the U.S.A., quarrels among the denominations regarding the allo- 
cation of grants of public money, when these began to be made during 
the nineteenth century, led to the establishment of public secular—or, 
better, non-denominational systems which are neutral in religious 
matters and which, in the course of time, have almost extinguished all 
others except the Roman Catholic. In the typical case, no grants of 
any kind whatsoever are paid to denominational schools since this 
would mean infringing the religious neutrality of the public authority. 

It should be stressed once more that the nature of the ‘secular’ 
school in all these countries is markedly different from say those in 
France. No deep-rooted hostility to religious teaching exists—rather 
the contrary. The point is merely that the schools, so it is felt, should 
not proselytize at public expense. When, as in England, the various 
parties concerned can agree on a syllabus of religious instruction, deal- 
ing with the Christian beliefs common to them all, this is followed in 
the public schools—or at least can be considered for adoption. In the 
U.S.A., however, this point is not conceded—and this for many reasons, 
chief of which is a widespread fear of Roman Catholic influence. Yet, 
even there the situation is changing quite rapidly. Some educationists 
are now inclined to predict that, while the public schools will con- 
tinue to be secular, ways will be found within the next few years of 
allocating public funds to denominational schools and colleges. 


Conscientious Objections 

There is thus a certain trend, admittedly not very marked, in quite a 
number of countries to depart from strict secularism in the public 
school systems, providing religious instruction which may be de- 
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nominational, as in parts of Germany, or in accordance with an ‘agreed 
syllabus’, as in England. This is welcome to many teachers who feel 
that complete secularization weakens the influence of the school in the 
formation of social, moral, and religious attitudes. 

As mentioned earlier, the principle of freedom of conscience is safe- 
guarded in such cases by allowing parents who so desire to withdraw 
their children from the classes in religious instruction. This possibility 
is used by nearly all Roman Catholics (in Protestant countries), by 
Jews, and by humanists. There are, however, objections, A growing 
number of Catholics have argued that it would be better if parents had 
to opt for religious instruction rather than claim exemption—the teach- 
ing would probably be better and more effective. There are also increas- 
ing complaints from free thinkers. A letter published in the Guardian ' 
sums up their attitude: “ Our child has just started to attend the local 
state primary school. She comes home chock full of trite little prayers, 
jingles and an ill-assorted collection of notions about God making the 
world, and so on. Our own beliefs and the principles by which we try 
to live could be described as humanist, and I realize that there is official 
provision made for us: we can withdraw our child from religious 
instruction classes. But who is going to do this to a five-year-old, mak- 
ing her out as ‘different’ from her classmates? And what about all 
the other odd times of the day when religion seems to be drawn in? .. « 
Surely it is time for religious education to be left to the parents and 
the church? State schools could then, with older pupils, teach more 
effectively philosophy, ethics, and comparative religion .. .” 

Similar views are also commonly expressed in countries other than 
England. In 1965, for instance, a German parent in one of the Länder 
took the school authorities to the courts. He argued that the Constitu- 
tion of the Federal Republic protected religious freedom and gave every 
citizen the right to keep his own opinions private to himself. To ask 
that his child be exempted from classes in religious instruction involved 
him in the necessity of making his own views public. Thus the intro- 
duction of religious instruction in the public schools offended both the 
spirit and the letter of the Constitution. The judges were convinced of 
the soundness of this plea and it seems therefore—at least at the time 
of writing—that the schools will have to be fully secularized. The same 
arguments have been adduced in the courts of an American state, and 
the same decision given. 

Pi nee thus conclude that the provision of religious instruction in 
public schools of multi-denominational countries is a solution to a 
problem which is not at all certain to be accepted by all. 


* Guardian, London, 24 January, 1966. 
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Asia and Africa 

The situation in both these vast continents differs fundamentally 
from that in Europe and the Americas. Nowhere, apart from South 
Africa, do Christians represent more than a small minority without 
much political power. In general, the tension between church and state 
is replaced by that between the traditional and the modern, compli- 
cated by the powerful impact of intransigent nationalism. 

Briefly, in every area influenced by world religions, normally based 
on sacred writings, there were—before the Europeans came—schools 
run chiefly for religious purposes. In these, selected pupils learned to 
read and write; the secular and scientific content of the curriculum 
being minimal. What happened, in fact, was not very different from 
what went on in Europe before the Renaissance. 

From the sixteenth century onwards, European missionaries ap- 
peared and founded schools with the intention of Christianizing the 
people. At first these were not in reality very different from the tradi- 
tional Buddhist, Koranic, or Hindu schools—apart of course from the 
teaching of Christianity. But the teachers came from the more progres- 
sive, increasingly scientific Western culture. So, as time went on, the 
schools they ran became instruments of modernization which changed 
the attitudes of the native peoples and taught them new skills and new 
knowledge. They became agencies of acculturation. Even now, in the 
last third of the twentieth century, mission schools are still in many 
countries the best, most up-to-date, most progressive schools available. 
They remain, of course, attached to the denominations which origin- 
ally founded and supported them. As such, being foreign cultural and 
religious importations, they are not always welcome to the national 
authorities. Yet they represent a resource too precious to be simply 
liquidated. And, occasionally, the burden of taking over the mission 
schools may be very great: over 8o per cent of the primary schools of 
Kenya and 70 per cent of the provision in Western Nigeria is denomina- 
tional and supported in part by foreign subsidies as well as by qualified 
teachers. 

Not all the schools founded abroad by Europeans were missionary 
enterprises. Towards the end of the nineteenth century, secularists in 
France promoted the foundation of schools especially in the Near East, 
so that secular lycées nowadays function for example in Iran and Tur- 
key. A praiseworthy zeal to promote modernization and to accelerate 
technical progress led to the establishment of American schools and 
colleges such as the American University of Beirut and Roberts College 
in Istanbul. Furthermore, there were scattered almost everywhere 
important and well-to-do groups of English, German, Italian, and Dutch 
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citizens who, naturally enough, wanted their c hildren brought up and 
educated in their mother tongue. In consequence in almost every 
country of Asia, Africa, and Latin America there are numerous, 
modern, well-run English, German, American, Italian, etc. schools pro- 
viding elementary and secondary education, often with help from 
organizations like the British Council or the Alliance Francaise. = 
high quality of these attracts, of course, wealthy members of the loca 
population who welcome the chance of their children mastering com- 
pletely a world language. In Chile, to mention only one example, there 
are more than sixty German, and thirty English schools. , 

Most governments dislike the existence of all these schools, a 
missionary or secular. Frequently, they have no special interest in : e 
promotion of the Christian faith and, in any case, tend to believe t at 
schools under foreign control lead to divisions within their populations, 
to a weakening of patriotism and to a distortion of the national pur- 
poses. Therefore, the educational authorities are now attempting the 
task of integrating all such establishments into the national systems. 
Naturally enough, they want to do this without diminishing the total 
educational resources at the disposal of their country. They have no 
wish simply to disrupt efficient schools. . 

Problems arise at two levels: control, including finance, and curricu- 
lum. The mission schools, of course, insist on the religious aspect of 
their activities: this is their chief raison d’étre. To them, therefore, 
curriculum is all important but they are usually prepared to consider 
accepting a measure of administrative control provided they are helped 
financially. The non-denominational foreign schools are usually in- 
terested chiefly in the use of their own language as a medium of instruc- 
tion for at least part of the time. Given this, they too accept a measure 
of control. All these schools now accept more or less the curricula and 
syllabuses current in the public educational systems and prepare their 
pupils for national examinations. 

The details of the arrangements made vary from country to country. 
Sometimes, as in Kerala, the mission schools are supported in their 
struggle for survival by the existence of a strong local Christian church. 
Elsewhere, as in Moslem countries, local religious sentiment is opposed 
to their activities. In Africa south of the Sahara, there is no marked 
objection to Christianity but there is to European control. Examples 


of all these differing situations are collected in the present World Year 
Book. 


It is evident that the problem of the finance and control of denomina- 
tional and foreign schools is only one facet of a more comprehensive 
problem—namely the place and function of independent schools in 
modern states. How far can schools be allowed to operate if they do 
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not accept fully and wholeheartedly the leadership of the state and the 
direction of its Ministries? How far can individuals and groups claim 
cultural autonomy in modern societies? 


Summary and Conclusion 

The immense and complex variety which we have attempted to con- 
sider and describe is in part an outcome of the fact that few states en- 
compass a single religion. The organizational problems arising from 
this are considerable. What is to be done with the unbeliever in a con- 
fessional system, with the believer in a secular system or with the child 
of one denomination in an area where the only accessible school is run 
by another? On what basis are funds to be allocated and what condi- 
tions should be attached to receipt of such funds? For systems where 
denominational schools are publicly supported Horace Mann pointed 
out part of the difficulty over a century ago: “ If a man is taxed to sup- 
port a school, where religious doctrines are inculcated which he be- 
lieves to be false, and which he believes that God condemns; then he is 
excluded from the school by the divine law, and at the same time he is 
compelled to support it by the human law.” Sixty years later the Wace 
Committee in Ceylon, appointed to consider the situation in a country 
with a Christian government and schools and an overwhelmingly 
Buddhist population, remarked “ there is something anomalous in a 
system under which funds raised by taxation are used to support a 
movement for changing the religion of those taxed ”. 

Neutrality might seem to be the answer, but this is a notoriously 
difficult position to sustain successfully. And in religion it is even more 
difficult than in politics. A seventeenth-century writer in England 
made the point when he said that if the devil were to select that religi- 
ous attitude which most favoured him, he would undoubtedly choose 
atoleration. Impartiality to all beliefs tends to have as its effect support 
for unbelief. Further there is always a danger that in abjuring religious 
indoctrination the state may come to practise political indoctrination. 
Godwin, writing Political Justice in 1796 saw the danger. “The 
project of national education ought uniformly to be discouraged on 
account of its obvious alliance with national government.” There is in- 
deed no reason to suppose that exclusive political creeds are any less 
enemies of truth and freedom than exclusive religious ones. Two final 
problems: first, religion is an integral part of the culture of all nations 
and if it is not taught it can be argued that the children are separated 
from an important part of their environment. Secondly, religious teach- 
ing has traditionally been the vehicle by which moral standards have 
been inculcated. How to retain the standards without the religion is 


still more debated than exemplified. 
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In 1846 the indefatigable reformer, Richard Cobden, wrote “ That 
zealous and excellent educationalist, Stowe of Glasgow seized upon me 
yesterday. ‘I have often thought’, said he, ‘that Lord Ashley or Mr. 
Colquehoun was the man to carry a system of national education 
through Parliament. But they have not the moral courage; if you will 
take it in hand in less than four years you will get a vote of twenty mil- 
lions, and reconcile all the religious parties to one uniform system of 
religious education.’ I replied that I had tried my hand on a small scale 
to unite the sects in Lancashire in 1836, but that I took to the repeal of 
the Corn Laws as light amusement compared with the difficult task 
of inducing the priests of all denominations to agree to suffer the people 
to be educated.” At this distance we can neither share Stowe's Op- 
timism nor with Cobden blame the problems too much on the priests. 
These are difficult issues and ones which, though dormant in some 
countries are in many a major question. Progress must be made through 
facing them honestly, thinking strenuously, and seeking solutions in 
understanding and generosity. 


RICHARD F. GOODINGS. 
JosepH A. LAUWERYS. 


SECTION I: THE ROLE OF THE CHURCHES IN 
EDUCATION: NATIONAL AND HISTORICAL STUDIES 


CHAPTER ONE 


Church and State in Education: England and Wales 


Tue place of the denominational schools in the educational system of 
England and Wales can be stated easily enough in general terms, though 
a detailed description and an account of the forces which have created 
the contemporary position may appear somewhat complicated. 

It will no doubt help if one or two points are made clear at the out- 
set. Schools established and wholly maintained from public funds have 
been given different technical names at different times in Acts of 
Parliament. They are built and organized by local authorities under 
the control and direction of the state and they are financed from local 
rates and state taxes. It will be convenient in this chapter to refer to 
them as ‘state schools’, as British educationists frequently do, for 
want of a more accurate but brief description. 

There is no doctrinal urge in the three major political parties to 
oppose the teaching of religion in schools. Such frequently repeated 
remarks as that “ the Church of England is the Conservative Party at 
prayer”, that “the Labour Party owes more to Protestant Noncon- 
formity than to Marxism ”, or that “ Protestant Dissent has formed the 
backbone of the Liberal Party ” scarcely enshrine precise and imperish- 
able truths, especially as the general decline in religious belief has in- 
fluenced some politicians at least as much as some other people; but the 
statements do emphasize the fact that hostility to religion as such plays 
little part in political life. It is not, therefore, surprising that a coalition 
government in 1943 decided that religious instruction in state schools 
should “ receive statutory sanction and be universal ’'; in all state 
primary and secondary schools in England and W ales “ corporate wor- 
ship” and religious instruction would be provided for all children 
whose parents did not object. But since it is accepted that state schools 
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must be available for the children of parents of all creeds (and of none), 
it is required that the “ corporate act of worship ” and the religious 
instruction provided must not be distinctive of any particular religious 
denomination : the religious instruction must be given in accordance 
with a syllabus unanimously agreed upon by a committee representing 
the local education authority, the Church of England (except in Wales), 
and such religious denominations and associations of teachers as the 
authority considers appropriate. No teacher may be prevented from 
being a teacher in a state school or be penalized because of his religious 
Opinions, nor may he be required to give religious instruction or be 
penalized for doing so or not doing so. 

However, a parent who sends his child to a state school (or to any 
other school which receives support from public funds) may not only 
have the child withdrawn from the religious instruction provided 
therein, but may arrange, if this can reasonably be done, for the child 
to receive during the period of withdrawal religious instruction in 
accordance with the parent's beliefs. 

A parent who sends a child to a denominational school usually does 
so because he wishes the child to be given instruction in the particular 
doctrines of Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Methodists, Jews, or others 
by teachers of the appropriate faith, the religious instruction being 
thought of not as something confined to certain periods of the day but 
as a factor which permeates and influences the life and what is 
generally called the ‘ atmosphere ’ of the school. In England and Wales 
those who conduct such schools receive very considerable financial 
support from public funds but are called upon to pay some part of the 
expense entailed. It is the extent of this payment and the conditions on 
which support is provided which have constituted the main subjects of 


discussion, and sometimes of dispute, among the denominations and 
between them and the state. 


The Claims of the Churches and the Development of a 
National System of Education 


It might have been expected that a parliament which favoured the 
teaching of religion in schools would have accorded some privileged 
Position in England to the Church of England, “ the Established Church 
of the Realm ”. The head of that church is also the head of the state, 
the monarch, who is crowned by the church; he nominates its bishops 
on the advice of the head of the government, the Prime Minister. 
Changes in the church’s liturgy and laws are controlled by parliament; 
Its archbishops and most of its bishops have a place, as of right, in the 
House of Lords. Because of its official status, the Church of England 
still claims to be “ the Church of the country, not one denomination 
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among many ",? and on state occasions when religious ceremonial is 
called for it is to the Church of England that the state turns. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, when the state was 
taking tentative steps towards assuming responsibility for the provision 
of elementary education in England and Wales, it seemed obvious to 
many that the Church of England should be accorded special rights in 
the educational field. As late as 1839, when the state proposed to set 
up a training school for teachers and a model school,” in both of which 
appropriate religious instruction would have been available for pupils 
of all denominations, the claims of the Established Church were 
vigorously supported by many. The Times declared that the Church 
of England had a “a right to the education of the people, exclusive of 
teachers of other sects” *; Lord Ashley maintained that “The State 
adopted the Church of England as the true Church, and if it did not 
enforce her tenets in education it had no right to countenance others ”*; 
whilst W. E. Gladstone claimed that “ the State had a conscience and 
could not be neutral in matters affecting religion ”.° 

But such views, though they were echoed for many years later, were 
becoming old-fashioned. The doctrine of cujus regio ejus religio had 
never been very influential within the United Kingdom. The great 
majority of Scotsmen were Presbyterians, the great majority of Irish- 
men Roman Catholics; the Protestant Nonconformists were strong in 
England and Wales; and even the Roman Catholics, small in numbers 
and weak in influence in England and Wales at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, were immeasurably strengthened by immigration 
from Southern Ireland as the century went on. There was very general 
agreement that elementary schools should teach religion: those who 
favoured excluding religious instruction from schools found a more 
receptive audience for their ideas in the United States than at home. 
But since the Protestant Nonconformists and Roman Catholics strongly 
Opposed any arrangement which would have enabled the Church of 
England to engage in proselytism in schools, and since the Church of 
England could not accept a-national system which did not recognize 
her special position as the Established Church, the result was deadlock. 

No national system of education was set up in England and Wales 
until after 1870, and the delay had important results. One consequence 
Was that the passage of time had made it still less possible to grant 

*G. D. Leonard, General Secretary, National Society, in Church Observer 
(October, 1959). i 

* See James Murphy, The Religious Problem in English Education: The Crucial 
Experiment (1959), for an account of the controversy at this period. 

“21 June, 1839. 

* Hansard (Third Series, Vol. XLVIII, col. 279). 

° ibid., col. 631, 
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special privileges to the Church of England. A second was that, 
although the existing provision for elementary education was mani- 
festly inadequate, the Anglicans, the Protestant Nonconformists, 
and the Roman Catholics had established so many schools of their own 
that it was impossible not to treat those schools as a major, indeed 
essential, part of the national provision for elementary education; as 
was it possible to ignore the fact that many parents would accept for 
their children nothing less than fully denominational schools. The 
state felt obliged to see that the necessary additional schools were 
provided from public funds, and to ensure as far as possible that where 
religious instruction was given in these state schools (as it almost 
universally was) none of the religious denominations should be fav- 
oured or offended; it was laid down, therefore, that no religious me 
chism or religious formulary which was distinctive of any ogee ar 
denomination should be taught in these schools. This has ha a 
profound influence on the position of denominational schools in 
England and Wales. The Roman Catholic authorities and parents have 
consistently regarded the state schools as Protestant ESADI i 
scarcely different, if at all, from Protestant denominational sc e : 
On the other hand, many Protestant parents, whether Churc o 
England or Nonconformist, and of course many of those with little or 
no interest in religion, have found the religious instruction quite 
acceptable—all the more so since the absence of Roman Catholics 
seems to ensure that the schools are undeniably Protestant. The general 
effect has been to weaken the position of the Protestant denominational 
schools, especially as the non-denominational schools, being wholly 
financed from rates and taxes, could obviously command greater re- 
sources and were therefore often more efficient, Between 1876 and 
1938, of the total number of children on the rolls of public day schools 
in England and Wales, the proportion of children on the registers of 
Church of England schools fell from about 60-9 per cent to about 22-1 
per cent; the corresponding figures for Roman Catholic schools were 


about 5:7 per cent and 7:4 per cent, and for the state schools about 16:7 
per cent and 69-6 per cent. 


The Solution in Scotland 


Once the state had a 
form an integr. 
arose. It coul 


ccepted that denominational schools should 
al part of the national system of education, difficulties 
d scarcely be denied, especially as wider conceptions 
were adopted of what elementary education should embrace, that 
even in those denominational schools in which religion loomed most 
large a good deal of money was spent on necessary activities and 
facilities which had nothing to do with religion and which in state 
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schools were paid for from the taxes of the whole community, includ- 
ing, of course, the parents of children attending denominational schools. 
Moreover, when the state wished to raise the general level of 
educational provision those who controlled and supported denomina- 
tional schools were often in a position to claim, quite sincerely and 
truthfully, that however admirable the proposed improvements might 
be there were no funds available to pay for them. Since a very con- 
siderable part of the costs of denominational schools (as will be shown) 
came in any case to be paid from public funds, and since the state has 
had no doctrinaire hostility to the teaching of religion in schools, why 
has not the state agreed to provide all the financial assistance required 
by the denominational schools? 

The question is all the more pertinent since such an arrangement has 
worked satisfactorily in one part of the United Kingdom—Scotland— 
for nearly fifty years, In that country there had never been any law 
against providing denominational religious instruction in the Presby- 
terian schools maintained from public funds. In 1918 the Education 
(Scotland) Act empowered the managers of the relatively few Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal schools to transfer those schools to ad hoc local 
education authorities. These authorities then became responsible for 
maintaining and managing the schools; moreover the authorities were 
to provide and maintain new denominational schools when these were 
needed. Teachers were to be required to satisfy the authorities as to 
professional qualifications, but also to satisfy the appropriate denomina- 
tional bodies as to character and religious belief. Not only was time 
to be set aside for religious instruction but there was to be appointed 
for each school as supervisor of religious instruction “a person 
approved as regards religious belief and character ”, who was to report 
to the local education authority as to the efficiency of such instruction, 
The supervisor was to have access to the school at all times set aside 
for religious instruction and observance. (In the great majority of cases 
the supervisors have been appropriate clergymen.) In 1929 the powers 
and duties of the original ad hoc authorities were taken over by educa- 
tion committees elected from town and county councils. The results 
of the adoption of this ‘Scottish System’ have been to free the de- 
nominational bodies from financial burdens, to facilitate, therefore, 
the uniform development of the schools and to make it possible for 
denominational religious instruction to be given by suitable teachers 
to children whose parents wish them to receive it. 


Denominational Differences in England and Wales 


The Roman Catholic authorities have repeatedly urged that the 
“ Scottish System’, with some minor modifications, should be adopted 
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in England and Wales’; consideration of the influences which have 
militated against the acceptance of such a policy throws light on the 
situation of the denominational bodies in these countries, The Church 
of England and the Roman Catholic Church favour state support of 
denominational schools. The Protestant Nonconformist churches col- 
lectively known as the Free Churches (the Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, and Presbyterians) have been in the past very much 
divided on the subject, and the members even of single sects have 
differed: for example, some Nonconformists have wished to leave all 
religious instruction to the churches alone; some, like the Methodists, 
have accepted state aid for the schools they conduct. In general, how- 
ever, the Free Churches have demanded that state support should be 
given only to schools which provide non-sectarian religious instruction 
and this policy has been advocated for so long that it is sometimes now 
described as ‘ traditional’. It has been based on unwillingness to have 
public money spent to promote doctrines which are conscientiously 
thought to be false, on the desire to avoid having religious tests for 
teachers, and, especially, on the difficulties which arise for members 

of the Free Churches in what are known as ‘single school areas’. 
The introduction of the ‘Scottish System’ was made easier in Scot- 
land by the fact that denominational instruction (Presbyterian) had 
long been given in schools supported from public funds, and also 
because the Roman Catholics were relatively not very numerous and 
were generally to be found living in fairly compact groups in towns 
and cities; much the same is true of the Roman Catholics (and of Jews) 
in England and Wales, but there Free Churchmen and members of the 
Church of England are frequently neighbours in villages and remote 
country districts. Often the small local school has been established by 
the Church of England and is supervised by the local vicar; yet it would 
ee to build a second school for the small number of 
> ildren whose parents are not Anglicans (even if, as sometimes 
oo the children of Free Churchmen constitute a majority). of 
Ourse, such children may be withdrawn when religious instruction is 
given and the school receives support from public funds only on that 
aeae re ae mg is embarrassing to children, the ‘atmo- 
proselytian te fe = ap d favourable to the Church of England, 
e e cat ed, and, in any case, many Free Churchmen resent 
rt, Map ple hag to support schools in which they are denied 
rom pahe Hanis i Duy proposal to increase the support given 
ols in ‘ single school areas’ arouses opposition 


* See The Case for Ca 


id Wiles cedcona care tholic Schools (Catholic Education Council for England 


on, 1955), pp. 104-5. 
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from Free Churchmen, and of course one probable result of the adop- 
tion of the ' Scottish System‘ would be to increase their number. 

On the other hand, many members of the Free Churches and of the 
Church of England, however much they differ, have naturally felt 
considerable solidarity as Protestants, and there has been some hostility 
to any system of state aid which would have the effect of encouraging 
the spread of Roman Catholicism; this has been especially noticeable 
in Wales, where the religious feelings of Free Churchmen have been 
particularly strong, and in some large cities such as Liverpool, where 
religious rivalry has been exacerbated by resentment of immigration 
from Ireland and augmented by the immigrants themselves, who often 
brought with them, and passed on to their descendants, strong religious 
loyalty and a rather militant attitude towards those of their fellow 
immigrants (and others) who differed from them on religious grounds. 

With regard to England and Wales, therefore, it is misleading to 
think in terms of ‘the church’ struggling to defend its rights or to 
extend its powers in a conflict with ‘the state’. Leaving aside such 
small minorities as the Unitarians and the Jews, there have been in 
effect three ‘churches’, each extremely influential, each represented 
in the chief political parties, each sincerely activated by strong con- 
scientious beliefs, as well, no doubt, as by the prejudices that flesh is 
heir to, together making irreconcilable demands of the state, and being 
disposed to look to it not only for assistance but for protection from 
each other. Moreover, to add to the difficulties of the state, during the 
last thirty or forty years another factor has become important. Rela- 
tively fewer teachers now look upon themselves as auxiliaries of the 
clergy; the decline in religious belief has naturally influenced many of 
them: and their unions and other organizations are better able to defend 
their interests. They are therefore more disposed and more able to 
resist any system which might involve the imposition of religious tests 
on teachers as a condition of employment or promotion.“ 

In view of all this, no government has attempted to introduce the 
‘Scottish System’ in England and Wales; a fairly recent decision cf 
the state to that effect was expressed as follows: “It is clear that the 
solution must take different lines here and cannot ignore the principle 
embodied . . . in the 1870 Act and firmly rooted in the convictions of 
many elements in this country that the State, concerned though it is 
to ensure a sound religious basis for all education, cannot take on itself 
the full responsibility for fostering the teaching of formularies distinc- 


$ In 1943 The Schoolmaster (the organ of the National Union of Teachers) ex- 
pressed doubts “ whether the Scottish teachers, as a body, would be so ready 
to-day as they were thirty years ago to acquiesce in a solution of this kind”. 
(Quoted in The Case for Catholic Schools, second edition, p. 103). 
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tive of particular denominations designed to attach children to particu- 
lar worshipping communities.’ ° 


The Nature of the Financial Problem 


Whenever the state has wished to improve the general provision for 
the education of children it has been obliged, as has been said, to take 
into account the financial difficulties of the denominational schools; 
whenever it has planned any consequential modification in its arrange- 
ments with the denominational bodies it has found the task an ex- 
tremely delicate one. From 1870, as we have seen, the state had itself 
caused elementary schools to be established to supplement the work of 
the denominational schools. In 1902, faced with the need to improve 
and extend the education given in denominational schools, the state 
agreed that the cost of instruction given in them, both secular and 
religious, should be met from public funds, the secular instruction to 
be controlled by the secular authorities, who would pay the teachers, 
the religious instruction to be controlled by the denominational 
authorities, who would appoint the teachers. In return for the right 
to ensure that the religious instruction and ‘atmosphere’ of the 
schools was as they wished it to be, the denominational bodies would 
provide the schools and pay for alterations and such repairs as were 
not made necessary by the normal use of the schools. 

The adoption of this policy aroused bitter opposition,"® religious and 
political, among Free Churchmen and others in England and, especially, 
in Wales, on the ground that the state was permitting the use of public 
funds for the inculcation of denominational religion; attempts to 
change the policy evoked equally strong reactions from Anglicans and 
Roman Catholics. The two great political parties supported opposite 
sides in the controversy and for a time the state even found itself in 
conflict with some local governments. Nevertheless, since no more 
acceptable and adequate substitute for the policy could be found, it not 
only was adopted but has remained the fundamental basis of the 
relationship between the denominations and the state to this day. 
Because of the strong emotions which the policy for so long aroused 
and of objections to it still put forward, the state has been extremely 
reluctant to change it; government spokesmen frequently refer to a 


‘balance’ of interests having been achieved, a ‘balance’ which it 
could be unjust and hazardous to disturb. 


° Educational Reconstruction, p. 15. 


* For a full account of attit i i ma À 
and State in English of attitudes at this period see Marjorie Cruikshank, Church 
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It might have been foreseen, however, that in the last resort it 
would be very difficult for the state to coerce a powerful denomina- 
tional body into surrendering its conscientious convictions because of 
a shortage of money to pay for improvements and alterations, particu- 
larly if the state itself appeared to upset the ‘ balance’ by passing laws 
which had the effect of increasing the liabilities which the churches 
had to meet. By 1944 the existing agreement between the state and 
the denominational bodies was becoming unworkable. Building costs 
were constantly increasing and movements of population were giving 
rise to demands for denominational schools in new areas: such move- 
ments were often caused by the state's demands regarding slum 
clearance and town planning. Most denominational schools were in 
old buildings whose standards of hygiene, sanitation, and so on, were 
below modern requirements. Very many of the Church of England 
schools were small and therefore uneconomic to run. The state for its 
part complained that it was obliged by agreement to continue support- 
ing denominational schools so long as thirty or more children attended, 
however much accommodation was available in nearby state schools; 
it could not prevent the opening of new denominational schools in 
such circumstances, nor could it even prevent the engagement of a 
new teacher instead of the transference of one redundant in the area. 
Most important of all, however, was the state's policy, originated 
before the Second World War, of ‘ re-organizing ' elementary education 
so as to provide in separate schools primary education for children up 
to the age of about 11 and secondary education from that age until the 
child was at least 15. Clearly the state would find it difficult to force 
denominational bodies to provide the new schools required or to send 
children from the higher classes of their existing schools to new 
secondary schools provided by the secular authorities. 

The state's recognition of the need for a modified arrangement was 
revealed in a declaration which, if read with the statement rejecting 
the ‘Scottish System ’ (see above, page 25), indicates very clearly what 
the state now considers should be the official relationship between it 
and the denominational bodies with regard to educational provision 
(the term ‘ voluntary school’ in what follows means one not provided 


by the secular authorities) : 


If large numbers of children are not to be deprived of healthy and decent 
school conditions—to say nothing of equal educational opportunities—there is 
no disguising the fact that, unless a considerable number of voluntary schools 
are to be brought to an end and replaced by new provided schools, some fur- 
ther assistance from public funds must be found towards the maintenance and 
improvement of the premises, where such improvement is possible. Dis- 
cussions carried on in recent months with the many interests concerned have 
satisfied the Government that there is a wide measure of agreement that 
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voluntary schools should not be abolished but rather that they should be 
offered further financial assistance, accompanied by a corresponding extension 
of public control which will ensure the effective and economical organization 
and development of both primary and secondary education. It is believed that 
the view will generally be taken that in framing the proposals for such control 
the services of the churches to the community as pioneers in public education, 
as the protagonists of Christian teaching in schools and as having for many 
generations voluntarily spent large sums on the provision and upkeep of 
premises for this purpose, cannot justly be disregarded." 


Types of Denominational Schools: the Attitudes of the Churches 


By the Education Acts of 1944 and later years the state has arranged 
to provide financial support as indicated below to three categories of 
primary and secondary schools which are in varying degrees denomina- 
tional. In all, the costs of secular and religious instruction are paid by 
the secular authorities, who have the right to ensure that the schools 
are needed and that new ones are provided only as national resources 
permit; in all, the right to withdraw children from religious instruction, 
as explained earlier, is preserved. 

(a) Aided Schools. These are fully denominational, and the denomi- 
national bodies responsible for them control the appointment of 
teachers. In return those bodies must, in principle, provide the schools. 
They are also responsible for repairs to the exterior of the buildings 
and all alterations or improvements to them; but the state may grant 
up to 75 per cent of approved expenditure on these. In certain circum- 
stances the state will pay 75 per cent of the cost of providing a new 
aided school. This clear departure from established policy is very 
carefully limited. It may be necessary to transfer an existing denomina- 
tional school to a new site because the alterations needed are not 
reasonably practicable or because of slum clearance or movement of 
Population. A new school may be built in substitution for one or more 
existing schools with the approval of the state. In such cases the grant 
may be made. Sometimes the new aided school provides education for 
a substantial number of pupils who are considered to have been ‘ dis- 
placed’ because of the ‘ re-organization ' of existing schools, or of 
reduced accommodation (e.g. as the result of the higher standards now 
required), or because they attended, or would have attended, an aided 
school elsewhere had they not ceased to reside there because of housing 
or town planning laws; the state may then agree that part of the cost 
pc anced schee is TE, to the need to provide places for the 
Finally, the 7 = may make a grant of 75 per cent of that part. 
hee ar ay pay 75 per cent of the cost of a new aided 

y school needed wholly or mainly for children from aided or 


"! Educational Reconstruction, P. 14. 
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special agreement primary schools established before 15th June, 1959, 
or from schools replacing such primary schools. In addition to making 
grants, the state may make loans to denominational bodies to help 
them to meet the 25 per cent of the expenditure which they are 
required to provide in these cases. 

(b) Special Agreement Schools. These are, in practice, much the 
same as aided schools. In 1936 the state, anxious that the denomina- 
tional bodies should take part in the projected ‘re-organization’ of 
elementary education, had empowered local education authorities to 
make to them grants of go per cent to 75 per cent of the cost of build- 
ing new ‘senior schools’ if proposals were made within a limited 
period. Only 519 proposals had in fact been made (289 of them in 
respect of Roman Catholic schools) and only 37 schools were built, 
before the outbreak of the Second World War. It was now arranged 
that proposals made under the 1936 Act could be revived (with any 
necessary modifications) on the conditions laid down by the Act, 
namely, that teachers would be appointed by the secular authorities 
but that an agreed proportion of them should be ‘reserved’ teachers 
considered competent by the denominational authorities to give the 
appropriate denominational instruction. The conditions with regard 
to grants towards the cost of repairs and alterations are the same as 
for aided schools. 

(c) Controlled Schools. Where a denominational body was unable 
to pay its share (so per cent from 1944, 25 per cent from 1959) of the 
cost of those alterations and repairs for which it was responsible, the 
state, if it considered that the school should continue to exist, offered 
a somewhat curious arrangement. The denominational body would in 
principle retain ownership of the school, but the school would be in the 
same position as a state school except in two important respects: (i) 
although religious instruction would normally be undenominational 
and in accordance with an ‘agreed syllabus’, on not more than two 
occasions each week, if parents so desired, denominational instruction 
in accordance with previous practice in the school could be given; (ii) to 
make this possible, a small and carefully defined number of ‘reserved ' 
teachers fit and competent to give that instruction could be appointed. 
The head master or head mistress was not to be a ‘reserved ’ teacher. 
All teachers would be appointed by the secular authority, but the 
denominational body would be allowed to express its views concerning 


any head teacher whom it was proposed to appoint. í 
The Roman Catholics rejected ‘controlled status’ completely +° as 


lt of an administrative oversight, two very small 


12 Apparently as the resul À 
Roman Catholic school departments were accorded * controlled’ status. 
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being incompatible with fully denominational religious instruction in 
a denominational ‘ atmosphere ’. 

To many Anglicans ‘ controlled status ' seemed attractive; denomina- 
tional teaching was to become possible in what were in effect state 
schools. To others it appeared very unattractive indeed, and was only 
to be accepted, if at all, because of the difficulty of raising large sums 
of money in a short time for building, repairs, and alterations. The 
Church of England Council for Education in a report published in 1954 
(The Church and the Schools) indicated clearly enough the divided 
opinions among Anglicans : 


Many Churchmen believed that in this new type of school a solution had 
been found for many of the Church's educational problems. It was felt that 
the State was being very generous in relieving [the Church] of financial respon- 
sibility for the buildings and it was thought that what the Church surrendered 
in control—would, through the goodwill of the [local] Authorities, make little 
difference to the character of the school. Other Churchmen believed that con- 
trolled status was not worth having and applauded the decision of the Roman 
Catholic Education Council to have nothing to do with this type of school. ... 
It is, indeed, still necessary to emphasize that the Church schools which have 
been granted controlled status are still Church schools. Many parents, some 
members of Local Education Authorities and even some of the clergy do not 
appear to realize this. Nevertheless where there is goodwill on the part of the 
[ocal] Authority—where the clergy and teachers work together in full co- 
operation, and where the clergy realize the great opportunities available to 
them in this type of school, the results are good. ... There are, unfortunately, 
es gee schools where the conditions are less favourable, which are not 
sane ee man ze sense: it is indeed reported that in some controlled 
e R by ing as ceased because the clergy have failed to supply 

parents with the necessary forms for requesting such teaching. 


Many Free Churchmen were apprehensive because of the large 
number of Church of England ‘ controlled’ schools which would exist 
in ‘single school areas’**: those Free Churchmen who were them- 
selves responsible for denominational schools were divided. 

The instruction provided in the state and denominational schools so 
ea described is paid for through local education authorities appointed 

y local councils, who obtain the money partly from local rates and 
se from grants received from the central government. The secular 
Fee pease hee pia it is given, ‘agreed syllabus’ religious instruc- 
jhe Al o inspection by the local education authority and by 

-Managers or governors are appointed who have limited 
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mentee Bid ei in 1959 that there might be “ 200 or 300 single-school 
in 1944 and he a Education pointed out that there had been “some 4,000 ” 
wodd he LEA] tos, cated that neither the state nor the Church of England 
where this See E Sere o the establishment of new denominational schools 
Debates Fee Create new “single school areas”. (Hansard, Parliamentary 
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powers concerning the selection of teachers; for state schools all the 
managers or governors are appointed by the local education authority; 
for aided and special agreement schools two-thirds are appointed by the 
denominational body concerned and one-third by the local education 
authority; for controlled schools these proportions are reversed. In all 
of the schools the general direction of conduct and curriculum is the 
responsibility of the managers or governors, and the head teacher is 
usually made responsible for the effective control of organization and 
discipline. In denominational schools those managers or governors 
appointed by denominational bodies are, of course, particularly con- 
cerned to ensure that the denominational instruction is of the kind and 


standard desired. 


The Present Numerical Strength of the Denominational Schools 

The following statistical comparisons, relating only to the schools 
in England and Wales which receive financial support from and through 
the local authorities, may be of interest, it being first noted that in 
January 1962 such schools were attended by about 92 per cent of all 
children in school.™* (About 6-5 per cent were attending independent 
schools and about 1-5 per cent ‘ direct grant schools’, which will be re- 
ferred to later.) 

In the following tables the percentage distributions of the average 
numbers of children on the registers of the schools at stated periods 
is given. In each case the heading ‘Others’ refers mainly to children 
attending Methodist or Jewish schools. The figures have been calcu- 
lated from statistics published in government reports. 


Year ending Year ending 


Type of School March 1938 March 1947 January 1962 
State . x * é è 69:6 72'4 776 
Church of England : 5 221 17°8 119 
Roman Catholic . é $ T4 70 8-4 
Others r : ‘“ s o9 2:8 21 


It is clear that the proportion of children attending state schools has 
been rising and that there has been a very marked fall in the proportion 


attending Church of England schools. 
The distributions relating to the schools other than state schools are 


as follows: 


14 Here, and in all the statistical tables which follow, no account is taken of 
children attending nursery schools, schools for handicapped children, or schools 


for delinquents. 
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Year ending Year ending EA 

Type of School March 1938 March 1947 Jamy agaa 
Church of England s š 2:7 644 53:0 
Roman Catholic . a j 244 252 | 37°3 
Others . 2-9 | 104 | 97 


Again the figures show a marked decline in the proportion of chil- 
dren attending Church of England schools and a rise in that of children 
attending Roman Catholic schools. This comparison becomes still more 
striking when it is remembered that very many of the schools listed 
in January 1962 as Church of England schools are controlled schools 
in which denominational instruction, as we have seen, is considerably 
restricted. At that date the distribution in respect of fully denomina- 

` tional schools was as follows : 


Church of England Roman Catholic | Others 


381 56:7 | 5:2 


The school projects included in building programmes (excluding 
minor works) authorized by the state from 1945 to 1964-5 were ex- 


pected to provide school places with the following percentage distribu- 
tion : 


Church of Roman j 

England Catholic ues 
Including controlled schools . à 26:2 69:2 46 
Fully denominational 198 773 29 


The percentage distribution in January 1962 of children on the rolls 
of denominational schools, calculated according to the age-range 
catered for, was in January 1962 as shown in the table on page 33. 

It will be seen that the numbers of children in fully denominational 
Church of England and Roman Catholic primary schools were roughly 


the same, but that the numbers in fully denominational Roman Catho- 


lic secondary schools were about three times as great as those in simi- 
lar Church of England schools. 


No fees are char: 


s ged by the schools which we have so far discussed 
and which, as we 


have seen, are attended by the vast majority of chil- 
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| Including Controlled Fully Denominational 
Type of School Schools Schools 


C.of E.| RC. | nme C.of E.| R.C. | Others 
| 


Primary . . 5 670 31-0 20 48-9 Srl Tro 
Secondary ' i 221 43°3 34:6 20°6 64 18-0 
All-age schools’ š 222 764 r4 13-1 86-1 o8 


dren of school age. There is, however, a relatively small number of 
schools which are permitted to charge fees and which receive grants 
direct from the central government; if such schools are secondary 
schools they must provide their own buildings and accept a certain 
proportion of children whose fees are paid by local authorities. Such 
‘direct grant grammar schools’ are permitted to give denominational 
religious instruction, but a child may be withdrawn and allowed to 
attend elsewhere for the purpose of receiving religious instruction of 
a kind not provided in the school so long as this does not interfere un- 
reasonably with the work of the school. It is not easy to classify all 
schools of this kind according to denomination. Certainly many are 
indisputably non-denominational and many are Anglican, but some, 
which for centuries gave instruction in the doctrines of the Church of 
England, now in practice provide only non-denominational religious 


instruction so as to attract children from as wide a field as possible. 


More definite figures are available concerning Roman Catholic schools : 


in 1962 there were 111,634 children in all direct grant grammar schools, 
and of these 34,831, or about 31-2 per cent, were in Roman Catholic 


schools. 


The Position in Teacher Training 

As we have seen, whenever the state has wished to ensure the provi- 
sion of an efficient system of primary and secondary education, it 
has had to take into account both the existence of denominational 
schools and their inadequacy; the same situation has existed in the 
field of teacher training, and again compromise arrangements have 
been accepted. 

Most teachers are trained in colleges of education or in the depart- 
ments of education in universities, the respective proportions of 
students admitted to these institutions in 1964 being about six to one. 
The university departments are not denominational. Of the students 
in colleges of education in 1963-4 about one-fifth were in colleges con- 
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nected with the Church of England and about one-tenth in colleges 
connected with the Roman Catholic Church; a small proportion were 
in colleges run by Methodists, the Free Churches, and sealers 
tional organizations; but more than three-fifths were in colleges wholly 
supported and controlled by public authorities. ; 

The denominational colleges receive a good deal of financial Support 
on certain conditions. If the state agrees that the demand for teachers 
justifies the expenditure it will pay up to 75 per cent of the cost of 
providing a new college of education, or extending, improving, oF a“ 
placing an existing one, or of obtaining the necessary furniture a 
equipment; running costs and teachers’ salaries are also paid by the 
state. But in the selection of candidates for one-half of the number of 
places the governing body of a college must not reject a candidate on 
the ground of religious faith, and in colleges recognized for grant a 
1907 religious instruction may be given only to those students who 
wish to receive it, while no member of the teaching staff may be re- 
quired to belong, or not to belong, to any particular religious denomina- 
tion. These arrangements are especially advantageous to the Roman 
Catholic colleges since entrance to them is usually sought only by 
Roman Catholics; the requirements are considered disadvantageous 
by the Jewish authorities concerned, who are unable to provide the 
minimum number of teachers of their faith considered by the state to 
justify the establishment of a college. Eaa 

The state's assistance towards the provision of religious education is 
not confined to grants to denominational colleges for teachers, In- 
struction in theology and in other aspects of religion is frequently 
provided at public expense in universities, publicly controlled colleges 
of education, etc., for those who wish to receive it, while courses on 
the methods of giving religious instruction are made available to 
students in colleges of education and university departments of educa- 
tion as well as to serving teachers elsewhere. 


Current Issues and the Attitudes of the Denominations 


The existing relationship between the churches and the state in the 
field of education is fixed in legal enactments but it is being influenced 
by many Cross-currents of opinion. There is widespread indifference to 
religion in society as a whole, and, despite the conservative tendencies 
and influences within the teaching profession, this is naturally being 
reflected inside state and controlled schools. An Anglican bishop 
recently Suggested that, because of the altered climate of opinion in 
society, the legal requirement that religious instruction should be pro- 
vided in primary and secondary schools supported from public funds 


——y 
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would “ scarcely survive the next major reform "15; in fact, the state 


would be unlikely to propose a change which would no doubt arouse 


considerable antagonism and little active support, but whatever deci- 
sion was arrived at would probably be accepted by many without 


enthusiasm. 


Much more important is the fact that there is considerable criticism 


of the quality and effectiveness of the religious instruction given in 
many state schools. It is sometimes claimed that the standard is im- 
proving as a result of the modernization of teaching methods, and 
because since 1944 it has been possible to make fuller use of those 
teachers who are able and willing to give religious instruction, it being 
no longer required (in order to facilitate the withdrawal of children at 
the request of parents) that such instruction should be given only at the 
beginning or end of a school session. On the other hand, teachers (in- 
cluding head teachers) in state schools and even in controlled schools 
may be of any religion, or of none, so that religious instruction 1s 
frequently given with embarrassment and without the conviction and 
professional care normally devoted to instruction in other subjects. 


Even sincerely religious teachers sometimes find their enthusiasm 
dampened by the need to keep to an agreed syllabus which precludes 
held beliefs, and which is often 


reference to their most fervently 
thought to prohibit much that is in fact permitted.”* Criticism of the 
results of all this comes not only from agnostics and humanists, "* but 
from many who are strongly in favour of religious instruction in 
schools."8 
In the face of this situation the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church has remained clear and, because of its monolithic organization, 
easy to ascertain and to describe. It insists that it must have fully 
denominational schools. It feels that in justice these should be pro- 
vided entirely at the expense of the state, in return for the taxes which 


New Statesman (9 April, 1965). 
a Common Basis (Central Joint 


es pr John Robinson, Bishop of pees 
ee, eg. isti aching in Schools, a 
lenan Sieg Commies Et the Church of England Board of Education and 
the Free Church Federal Council), p. 3» where it is pointed out that one of the 
causes of the “ spiritual illiteracy of many secondary school children” is the 
“mistaken idea” that the state forbids “ the teaching of Christian doctrine 
(as distinct from “ denominational teaching "); this is said to lead some teachers 
to impart “an emasculated kind of religion”, and they “avoid doctrine and 
limit their teaching to the historical and ethical”. See also Church, Child and 
School (Free Church Federal Council, 1960). a , 
17 See “ The Humbug of School Prayers ” and “Religion in Primary Schools ” 
in The Hi i rch 1965). 
1t See D1 A E Christian Soldiers (1964), and Religion in Schools, 
i iry by the Social Service Depart- 


Failure or Success (a report based on an enqui Girt 
ment of the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, 1962). 
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its members pay. However, Roman Catholics do not expect to EECENE 
100 per cent grant assistance to enable them to build new schools; n 
1963 they offered to provide 25 per cent of the cost of these sc hools 
from their own resources, “ thus offering a substantial saving to the 
government”. The church pointed out that its members had made 
great financial sacrifices in order to provide, or contribute tow ards pror 
viding, its schools but that many new schools were still needed; it 7 
very strongly that the 75 per cent grant provided by the state towards 
the cost of building new schools which were considered, for one 
reason or another, to be replacements should be made available for 
all new building; it declared that “a flat grant of 75 per cenit... - 
would be a statesmanlike concession which would in the long run mean 
a saving in public funds and would avoid many tensions and difficul- 
ties in educational administration for the future”. '? These tensions 
and difficulties" are already appearing. In many places secondar y i 
cation is being re-organized on a ‘comprehensive basis so that sng 
dren shall not be segregated according to their ability into schools o 
different types. This will entail the building of new and larger schools, 
and the Roman Catholic authorities have made it clear that, though 
not in principle opposed to the new system, they would expect the 
state to ensure that denominational bodies “ are not financially worse 
off if they decide to fall in with the scheme "’.*" 

It is not easy to outline so precisely the opinions of the other deno- 
minational bodies. This is not merely because, even separately, they do 
not speak with one voice, but because they are not always as sure about 
some of their policies as once they were, and because there is a growing 
desire to emphasize agreement rather than disagreement in face of the 
prevalent indifference and occasional manifestations of hostility to- 
wards religion. The ‘balance’ which the state has considered it so 
necessary to preserve is daily being modified: the writer, seeking the 
views of representative religious figures, has frequently been asked not 
to quote the sources of opinions privately expressed, and once warned 
not to attach too much importance to indications of friendly under- 
standings between former opponents without recognizing that nego- 
tiations had reached what was described as a “ most delicate stage "’. 

It seems clear, however, that the Church of England regrets having 
allowed so many of her schools to pass out of her effective control in 
the years before more generous state grants became available in 1959. 


ae G. A. Beck, then Bishop of Salford and Chairman of the Catholic Education 
Council for England and Wales, in Catholic Education (1962-63), p. 21. See also 
ao Debates (Fifth Series, Vol. 608, cols. 506-7). 

2 G. A. Be 


ck, Archbishop of Liverpool, in Times Educational Supplement 
(8 May, 1964), p. 1250, 
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Some dioceses, for example those of London and Southwark, have not 
accepted ‘ controlled * status for any of their schools. The church has 
reorganized the financial resources available for the support of fully 
denominational schools and is anxious not to relinquish any further 
control.?! Welcoming the increased grants in 1959, an Anglican spokes- 
man on educational matters wrote: “The present Act will not enable 
the Church to enlarge . . . her stake in education but it does enable her 


to maintain it. . . . Such a stake, if it is to have any force, must be main- 


tained by sacrifice and, even with 75 per cent, the Church still has a 
in maintaining her aided schools. If we paid 


heavy burden to bear i 3 
nothing, however, we should have little influence, and, for this reason, 


we would not wish the grant to be increased to 100 per cent.” ** Like 
the Roman Catholics, the Anglicans are apprehensive about the finan- 
cial consequences to them of the introduction by the state of a general 


system of ‘ comprehensive’ secondary education. ~ 
There are clear indications that the ‘ traditional attitude of many 


Free Churchmen is changing. A pamphlet issued by the Free Church 


Federal Council has declared : 


It is certain that the year 1959 has marked a definite change in the nature of 
the education problem. - - - The Free Churches saw that their ideal of non- 


sectarian Christian education for all children would never become acceptable 


to cither Roman Catholics or Anglicans. And Christians of every church 
recognized with great anxiety that increasing numbers of children are ae 
ing up with no real contact with a church of any kind. . . the great majori y 
of English people . . . live like pagans, belonging to no worshipping cam niy 
though perhaps vaguely considering themselves to be Chrisna ifty y' n 

ago the situation was not nearly so grave as It 1s today ... it coul apne : 
be hoped that non-sectarian Christian teaching in day-school would be r a 

by active linking with a worshipping community through homo un M 
School or Church. That is no longer true. The Roman Catho! H T 
Anglicans are quite justified in being anxious about the education 0 their ow 


3 i i is.23 
and other children, and Free Churchmen must face the situation as it now is. 


In 1959 the Free Church Federal Council, at the suggestion of the 


state,?* set up an Education Policy Committee; a similar committee 
representing the Church of England meets with it and thus is formed 
the Central Joint Education Policy Committee of the Church of Eng- 
land and the Free Church Federal Council. Similar joint committees 


ig i i hools which are 
= Tesh be possible for the Church to retain all sc 1 
now Saeed: dale (H. J. Burgess and P. A. Welsby, A Short History of 
the Nati Y ey 1811-1961 (1961), P- 69). : . 

“G, A id Secretary, National Society, 1m Church Observer 
(October, 1959). , ; 2 p 
%3 Pamphlet on Free Church Federal Council Education Policy Committees 


(1959), p. 1. ; í 
21 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates (Fifth Series, Vol. 608, col. 497)- 
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have been set up on a local basis to deal with problems and difficulties 
arising in particular areas, The Church of England has agreed to facili- 
tate the provision of ‘agreed syllabus’ instruction in its schools in 
‘ single-school areas’, and even to ensure that, where appropriate, the 
Free Churches will be represented on the managing bodies of its aided 
or special agreement schools in those places.** 

In 1961 the Methodist Church issued a statement of policy ** in 
which it recognised that denominational schools were an integral part 
of the educational system of England and Wales "as at present 
organised "’, but declared that denominational bodies should “ continue 
to accept a proper measure of financial responsibility for Aided Schools 
because of the denominational advantages they enjoy "; there should 
be no increase in the rate of grant from the state for the provision or 
maintenance of such schools. Nevertheless the effect of legislation 
foreshadowed in the Commons on 14 February, 1966, will be to give 
greater financial assistance to denominational bodies who conduct 
aided and special agreement schools: whilst continuing to furnish 
teachers’ salaries and all the running costs of the schools, including 
internal repairs, public funds will provide 80 per cent (instead of 75 
per cent) of the cost of external repairs and of alterations. Even more 
important is the intention to pay 80 per cent of the cost of “ completely 
new schools, or those enlargements of existing schools which are not 
at present eligibile for grant” : this will undoubtedly encourage the 
establishment of many new denominational schools, especially Roman 
Catholic primary schools. These latest provisions, the government 
spokesman said, had been approved by all three parties in Parliament 
and by the representatives of the religious bodies concerned “ although 
they fall short of what the Churches have asked. . . . Most Roman 
Catholics had wanted 85 per cent, but this would have inevitably 


called into question . . . the whole distinction between the controlled 
and the voluntary-aid school. None of us want 
question now.” 2? 


The provision of religious education in the United Kingdom, it may 
reasonabl 


3 ly be supposed, will not in the foreseeable future be jeopardized 
y any lack of financial support from the state. Whether the churches 


will be able to take full advantage of that support, in a society becom- 
Ing Increasingly secular in outlook, remains to be seen. 


JAMES MURPHY. 


s to reopen this major 


25 G. D. Leonard Church Observer tober, 1959 
A A el (October, ). 
° Statement of Methodist Edu y adopted by the Methodist Co 
1 cational Policy ad M 


27 i 
Hansard, Parliamentary Debates (Fifth Series, Vol. 724, cols. 918, 923). 


CHAPTER TWO 


Church Education in the United States of America 


THE people of the United States came from many national and creedal 
backgrounds. This pluralism is reflected in its political and educational 
arrangements, which reflect also its history of federation of sovereign 
states into a nation with a republican form of government and its demo- 
cratic faith in the individual person. Among the states there is a diver- 
sity of arrangements, with much freedom for experiment. Public 
schools are supported by tax funds from political units at all levels: the 
local school district, the county and/or city, the state, and the federal 
government. In addition, many schools are operated by free enterprise 
or voluntary associations, including churches. 

In 1965 about six out of seven students in grades I-12 attended 
public schools supported by tax funds. About one student in seven 
attended non-public schools, which in nine cases out of ten were 
church schools. Of the students enrolled in the church-sponsored 
schools, about nine out of ten attended schools maintained by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Others were in schools maintained by a 
variety of Protestant groups, by Jews, and others. 

In recent years there has been a tendency for non-public school enrol- 
ments to grow at a rate somewhat faster than those in public schools 
in grade levels 1-12. A tendency for the reverse is seen in higher 
education. 

At the college level, in 1965 ab 
public institutions, one in five attended a church-r 
one in five a college or university sponsored by s 


out three out of five students attended 
elated institution, and 
ome other voluntary 


association. 
Fall enrolments in 1964 were estimated by the U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion as follows: 

The U.S. Office of Education reported total non-public elementary 
school enrolments to be 4,627,037 for the school year 1961-62, or 18:8 
per cent of all students enrolled in those grades; non-public secondary 
ments were reported to be 1,109,443, or 8-5 per cent of all 


school enro | ‘ : 
enrolments in secondary schools in the United States. 


1 Digest of Educational Statistics, Table 9, p. 16. 
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TABLE I 
oe r 
ESTIMATED FALL ENROLMENTS BY GRADE LEVEL AND TYPE OF Sc HOOL, 1964 
Grade Level and Type of School 1964 Students 
i 5 00 
U.S. total, elementary, secondary, higher. š $ . : cr eee 
pi i DAR + 
ea iiie ; . : 8,600,000 
i 7 : 4 à : 8,100,000 
Kindergarten through grade 12 . š ; ‘ : š . pant 
Public š 41,200, 
i )0,000 
Non-public . y š ‘ 2 r 2 : ‘ oaks ae 
Kindergarten through grade 8. : : ; z < > 35.4 oe 
Public 29,900, a 
ie ,500,00 
Non-public . 5 5 Sia 
Grades 9-12 12,700, 
Public . 11,300,000 
ic. ,4.00,000 
Non-public . E Š aa . n A i 1,400, 
Higher education (including universities, colleges, professiona on 
schools, junior colleges, teachers colleges) , i . 4,800, 
Public . x o å ë 3,100,000 
Non-public . 1,700,000 


i i i instituti y grade level and 
* Adapted from Table , “ Estimated fall enrollment in educational institutions, by gra Gh OTA, 
y type of schools Unies Boies 1963 and 1964,” Digest of Educational Statistics, 1964 Edition One. 
Faucation), U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; OE-10024-64, Bulletin . 
18), page 110. 


The Legal Position of the Church vis-à-vis the State 

Churches in the United States dr: 
state. Churches are financed throug 
bers and friends. For the disciplin 
can make no use of the compulsor 
their own sanctions and powers o 


aw no financial support from the 
h tithes and gifts from their mem- 
e of their members, the churches 
y powers of the state, but rely on 


f persuasion. Like other voluntary 
non-profit associations Serving the people, the churches are exempt 


from taxation on properties necessary for their special functions; in 
many states they enjoy also exemption from taxes on properties re- 
turning revenues for church support. 

At the moment the churches report membership totals equal to two- 
thirds of the population. Each church has its own definition of mem- 


bership; some report as members through life any person once baptized 
as an infant while other: 


participation in a local 
takers report still highe 
preference, up to 95 per 

Members of the chure 
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Legal Basis for Non-public Schools 

The Government of the United States is a government with powers 
delegated to it by the Constitution. That charter does not mention 
education. At the time the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted, such schools as were in existence were more often supported 
by the churches or other voluntary associations than by the states or 
their subdivisions. The right of the churches to educate may thus be 
grounded in the Bill of Rights adopted with the Constitution. The rele- 


vant passages are : 


Article I. The Congress shall pass no law respecting an establishment of 


religion, nor prohibiting the free exercise thereof. . . . 
Article IX, The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not 


be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 
Article X. The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 


the people. 


It would appear from these passages that the churches which at the 
time were operating schools continue to have the right to operate them. 
In the original thirteen states and those which followed, the churches 
have continued to maintain schools. 

Many schools launched by churches were incorporated into the 


developing public school system. It often happened in some of these 
early schools, for example, that tax funds would be voted to provide 
for payment of a teacher for a term of perhaps six weeks, after which 
interested parents or sponsoring churches would provide tuition pay- 
ments for children for another six weeks or more. Typically in such 
situations the existing teachers, curriculum, and practices were main- 
tained. These often included daily corporate worship in the manner 
of the sponsoring body. In the language of the sociologist, public insti- 
tutions tend to reflect the imagery of the dominant majority of the 
people, in the early states usually Protestant. 

Some of the practices of worship were found offensive as the popula- 
tion became more pluralistic with later immigration. Roman Catholics 
made protests in many cities, and sought to have such practices re- 
moved. Failing in many such efforts, they sought then for tax funds for 
schools in which they might incorporate their own religious forms. 
These efforts were defeated by the tradition of separation of church 
and state influential with the majority. Seeing the public schools as a 
threat to their religion, and often also to other parts of cultural heri- 
tages such as national languages and traditions, Roman Catholics then 
turned to development of their own schools. From their own resources 
Roman Catholics have built in the United States the largest voluntary 


system of schools in the world. 
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From the beginning of the history of the United States, private and 
church-related colleges have been a part of the national life. In the 
Dartmouth case of 1819, the Supreme Court of the United States ruled 
that the charters of private corporations were contracts protected by 
the Constitution (Art. I, Sec. 10), and the right of an educational institu- 
tion to exist as a private corporation was upheld.* ; 

A series of decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in this 
century seem to assure church-related schools against complete aboli- 
tion and against arbitrary and unreasonable restrictions on their opera- 
tions. The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, adopted in 
1868, extended the rights of the citizen in protection against actions by 
states already forbidden to the federal government by the Bill of Rights. 
By Fourteenth Amendment authority, the Supreme Court in 1923 held 
unconstitutional a Nebraska statute forbidding the teaching of foreign 
languages to school children (Meyer vs. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390). The 
Meyer vs. Nebraska case involved Lutheran schools, as did two com- 
panion cases decided at the same time, Bartels vs. lowa and Bohning vs. 
Ohio (262 U.S. 390), involving similar laws in Iowa and Ohio, 

In 1925 the Supreme Court in the case of Pierce vs. Society of Sisters 
and Hill Military Academy (268 U.S. 5i0) rejected a state law designed 
to abolish private and parochial schools by requiring all children to 
attend the public schools. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in the 1927 case of Farrington vs. Tokushige 
(273 U.S. 284) gave further protection to the church schools, A statute 
enacted by the legislature of the Territory of Hawaii sought to place 
privately controlled foreign language schools, some of them ‘ Buddhist 
schools’ conducted on church property by church leaders, under strict 
and detailed government control, The law, for example, would permit 
no subject of study “ other than as prescribed by the state department 
of education”. The court held that no facts were offered to warrant 
such extreme regulations which would deny owners and patrons of the 
schools “reasonable choice and discretion in respect of teachers, 
curriculum, and textbooks", 


It may be observed that these traditions in the United States support 


the position taken by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 


the United Nations. Sections 3 of Article 26 of that declaration says 
Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall 
be given to their children g 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights has influence as the 


expression of an ideal, though the United States has not yet voted ad- 
herence to it as a treaty. 


? Dartmouth College vs. Woodward (U.S. Reports, Wheaton 4), P. 302. 
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State laws regulating the activities of non-public schools apply gener- 
ally to all business and charitable undertakings or explicitly to non- 
public schools as educational institutions, rarely to religious schools 
as such. Laws applying generally, for example, would include those 
enforcing building, fire, health, and sanitation codes. More specific 
laws regulating non-public schools as educational institutions would 
include those on incorporation, state approval of institutions, compul- 
sory education, tax exemptions, occupational licensing, and some 
measures of public support such as provision of textbooks, health and 
welfare services, payments for services rendered. 

A study in the U.S. Office of Education ° reports that thirty-eight state 
constitutions have provisions explicitly denying public aid to sectarian 
schools or institutions. Eight states have constitutions specifically 
authorizing public aid to private schools or for educational purposes 
under stated conditions. Thirty-six state constitutions contain explicit 
provisions under which the property of non-public schools can be 
exempted from taxation, and another eight have provisions for en- 
couraging education by which tax exemption has been upheld by the 
courts, and four have tax exemption by statute. 

There is authority to incorporate non-public schools in all of the 
states, vested in the state department of education except in New York, 
where this is the responsibility of the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. Approval or accreditation of elementary, secon- 
dary, and higher education schools is handled by state authority or by 
voluntary associations of schools called accrediting associations of a 
quasi-legal nature. 

All states have set up authorities to licence teachers, in some states 
for non-public as well as public schools. Typically, church schools are 
free from legal requirements for certification of teachers, but the accre- 
ditation of the schools is conditioned by the average qualifications of 


the teachers in the school. When a religious order operates schools in 


many states with their several requirements, state regulation of 


licensing may complicate assignments of personnel. 

Statutory authority to provide free transportation for children 
attending non-public schools is clear in sixteen states, permitted in 
some forms in some others, forbidden in still others. Three states pro- 


vided free textbooks for children in non-public schools. 


Schools and Enrolments 
A Nonpublic Secondary Schools Directory, 1960-61, issued by the 


F. Will, The State and Nonpublic Schools (Office of 
f Health, Education, and Welfare, Misc. No. 28, 


3 Fred F. Beach and Robert 
Education, U.S. Department 0 
1958), 152 pp- 
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U.S. Office of Education, gives names and addresses of 4,053 schools, 
with 1,109,565 students taught by 58,927 teachers, reporting the pre- 
ceding year 230,969 graduates. Of the schools, 2,401 were co-educa- 
tional, 808 were for boys, 844 for girls. The directory gives information 
of whether each school is accredited, and if so, by what agency, whether 
by a legal body or by a voluntary asscciation." 

The U.S. Office of Education reports that in the year 1960-61, some 
3,426 non-public secondary schools in the United States enrolled 
1,061,944 pupils. Of these schcols, 1,783 enrolling 536,580 were accred- 
ited by a state authority, 181 schools enrolling 63,611 pupils were 
accredited by a regional association only, and 908 schools enrolling 
368,524 pupils were accredited both by state and regional accrediting 
associations. It was found that 555 schools enrolling 93,229 pupils 
were unaccredited.* 

A total of 230,973 students were graduated from the non-public 
schools that year; the non-public secondary schools, comprising 8-5 
per cent of all secondary school enrolment, contributed 12-4 per cent 
of all high school graduates that year. Of these 55-4 per cent went on to 
college, as compared with 52-8 per cent estimates for matriculants as 
first-time college students the following year from all schools. 

The average size of non-public secondary schools in 1960-61 was 
226:8 pupils, as compared with a public secondary school average in 
1959 of 457-3. The proportion of non-public secondary schools has re- 
mained constant since 1930, though the number of such schools has in- 
creased. Of 4,128 schools responding, 3,328 (81 per cent) were church- 
related, while 800 (19 per cent) were not related to any religious group. 
Most (71 per cent) were day schools, 13 per cent primarily boarding 
schools, and the remainder were combinations. About one-fifth were 
for boys only, one-fifth for girls only, and three-fifths were co-educa- 
tional or co-institutional. 

A study in the U.S. Office of Education reported for the school year 
1961-62 that about 14,500 non-public elementary schools enrolled 
almost 4,700,000 pupils, about 14-9 per cent of all children in grades 
> p the elementary schools covered by the survey, 93 per cent 

ere church-related and 7 per cent ‘independent’. Roman Catholics 


* Diane B. Gertler and Leah W.R : P 
A : W. Ransey, Nonpublic Secondary Schools: A Direc- 
tory, 1960-61, showing Accreditation Status, Enrollment, Clasico Teachers, and 


Other Data (Office of Educati x 
fare, OE-20043, Misc. No. S Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


* Diane B. Gertler, Statistics of Non 
School, Enrollment, and Staff (Office 
Education, and Welfare, OF- 


public Elementary Schools, 1961-62 (Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
20050, Circular No. 707), 55 pp. 
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constituted the largest group, being 73 per cent of the schools and 
enrolling 92 per cent of non-public elementary pupils.® 

All non-public secondary schools in 1960-61 enrolled 1,109,443 stu- 
dents, of whom 133,126 were independent schools. The 976,317 
students enrolled in church-related secondary schools were distributed 


as follows’ : 


Baptist . s r , Š 4,713 
Christian Reformed . P à , $ š 9,795 
Friends . . à x " è 3 r 5,041 
Jewish P , ` è Š 6,522 
Lutheran . ‘ é à ` : 14,680 
Methodist š $ 5 z k $ á 2,923 
Presbyterian š 3 š 3 5 k 2,740 
Protestant Episcopal . 16,180 
Roman Catholic 887,481 
Seventh Day Adventist 15,800 

10,442 


Other church-related 


public school plants used 158,000 instruc- 
tional rooms, in which 231,000 full-time instructional staff members 
taught. Some 34,000 general use facilities such as libraries and gymna- 
siums were reported in the non-public schools; about 12 per cent of the 
non-public schools lacked such rooms as compared with 22 per cent 
of the public school plants. Some 31,000 classrooms in non-public 
schools have been in use over forty years, as compared with 171,000 in 


public schools.* 


In 1962 some 14,000 non- 


Roman Catholic System 

The Official Catholic Directory ° for 1965 reports that the number 
of students under Catholic instruction, including released time, total 
10,701,373 in the United States. Public high school students given 
instruction by released time are numbered at 1,304,328; elementary 
school pupils given such instruction number 3,285,899. Enrolments in 
the Catholic institutions are summarized in Table II. 

The Directory also gives the following information about the Roman 
Catholic teaching staff in 1965: priests, teaching full time 12,346; 


Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary Schools, 1961-62 (Office 


© Diane B. Gertler, 
Education, and Welfare, OE-20064-62, 


of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Circular No. 753). 

1 ibid. 

8 George J. Collins, National Inventory of School Facilities and Personnel, 
Spring 1962 (Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, OE-21026, Misc. No. 44), 134 PP- 

° Official Catholice Directory, 1965 (P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10008, 1965), 661 pp. “ General Summary ”, pages 1-2, insert. 
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TABLE II 
ENROLMENTS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1964-65 


Number of 


Type of School Number of Schools Students Enrolled 
Seminaries, diocesan s š r . 117 17,494 
Diocesan students in other seminaries . : — 9,268 
Seminaries, religious or scholastics š n 479 23,230 
Colleges and universities à 3 . 304 384 Á 
High schools, diocesan and parochial . 1,566 698,032 


High schools, private 


j 899 397,487 
Elementary schools, parochial and 76,881 

institutional, =. i ‘ . voga PR s 
Elementary schools, private š ` : 426 16.300 
Protective institutions š : ` . 14d a 


scholastics, teaching full time 1,125; brothers, teaching 5,868; > 
teaching 104,314; lay teachers 75,103; total teachers, full time 198,75 bs 
Three classifications embrace most Catholic schools : (1) diocesan 
or ‘central’ are schools designated by a bishop to care for pupils in 
several specified parishes, with funds and administration under diocesan 
control; (2) ‘ parochial’ schools are under parish control, and are their 
financial responsibility. Parishes may collaborate in support of inter- 
parochial schools; (3) ‘private’ schools are owned and controlled by reli- 
gious congregations or communities, more or less independently of 
parish and/or diocese. The percentage of private schools has remained 
constant in the past decade; there is a trend at the secondary level from 
the parish to the central or diocesan school, somewhat like the trend 
towards consolidation in public schools; (4) ‘institutional’ schools in- 
clude industrial schools, schools for the blind and deaf, for delinquents, 
for sub-normal children, and schools conducted in orphanages. Practic- 


ally all the institutional schools are boarding schools, Some of the 


private schools are boarding schools, but most are day schools, as are 
parochial schools, 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference Department of Education 
published its first Statistical report in 1920. In 1920 there were 8,806 
Catholic elementary schools, with 54,265 teachers giving instruction 
to 1,981,051 students, In the school year 1961-62 there were 13,857 


schools, with 190,957 teachers instructing 5,882,072 students.!? Data 
for 1961-62 were summarized as follows : 


3 Frederick G. Hochwalt, Spotlight, Catholic Education, U.S.A. (Department of 
Education, National Catholic 


Welfare Conference). 
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TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION, 1962* 


Number C 
Number | Number of Students 


Type of School of Schools | of Faculty| — ygen omen Total 
Diocesan seminaries and reli- 
gious houses of formation 429 4,502 45,910 — 45,910 
Universities and colleges: 
Formen . ; . 95 18,645 | 187,743] 56,045] 243,788 
For women . š 153 8,146 5,681 87,639 93,320 


Diocesan teachers colleges 


and teacher training in- 
stitions š : . 45 21 153 5:339 5,552 


Secondary schools. è 2,502 46,880 466,145| 542,981 | 1,009,126 
Elementary schools 10,633 112,063 |2,255,709 | 2,228,667 | 4,484,376 


Torars in the so states and 
DC. 


13,857 | 190,957 | 2,961,341 | 2,920,731 | 5,882,072 


* Previously the enrolment figures for universities, colleges, diocesan teachers colleges, and teacher 
training institutions included the summer school enrolments. Because of a certain amount, of duplica- 
tion, it has been decided to use the enrolment figures for the regular session only. In addition to the 

ve, there were 94,326 students enrolled in summer sessions conducted by universities and colleges 
for men and 48,634 in those conducted for women. Diocesan teachers colleges and teacher training 


institutions enrolled 4,041 in summer sessions. 


The National Catholic Educational Association 1 regularly collects 
and publishes information of the Catholic schools in their full range, 
and the National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, February 
1965, carries reports of committees on articulation in six subjects. 


Protestant School Systems 

The latest available enrolments in Protestant church-related elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are reported as shown in Table IV by 
William A. Kramer, secretary of schools for the Board of Parish Educa- 
tion, Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 

The Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod was organized in 1847, re- 
porting at that time fourteen elementary schools enrolling 764 pupils. 
Growth has been steady, so that in North America in 1963 they 
reported 1,378 schools with an enrolment of 158,049 pupils. 

Men teachers in the Lutheran schools are, like pastors, after gradua- 
tion from the synodical colleges formally installed and dedicated to 


11 Published by the National Catholic Educational Association, 1785 Massa- 


chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

12 William A. Kramer, Lutheran Schools: Information Bulletin on Elementary 
and Secondary Schools (Board of Parish Education, The Lutheran Church—Mis- 
souri Synod, 3558 South Jefferson Ave., St. Louis. Mo., 63118, 1964). 
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TABLE IV 


PROTESTANT CHURCH-RELATED ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
K-Grabe 8, 1964-65 


7 
Denomination Year | Schools | Teachers | Enrolment 
| ae 
Lutheran Bodies: | 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod . . | 1964 | 1,381 6,132 160,630 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod . | 1964 227 879 24,457 
American Lutheran Church å 5 . | 1964 $7* 273 6,351 
Lutheran Church in America . š . | 1963 16 89 1,830 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod (Norwegian) . | 1962 12 14 278 
Synod of Evangelical Lutheran Churches . | 1963 2 7 188 
Church of the Lutheran Confession. - | 1964 8 17 439 
Torar: all Lutheran Bodies 2 . 1,703 Wary | 1945173 
Others: | 
Los Angeles Baptist City Mission Society . | 1964 28 187 | 4,679 
Mennonite Christian Day Schools + | 1964 244 359 | 10,061 
National Association of Christian Schools . | 1964 183 1,549 24,089 
National Union of Christian Schools . . | 1964 236 1,747 46,738 
Protestant Episcopal Church a 7 . | 1964 236 2,220 20,157 
General Conf, of Seventh-Day Adventists 1964 | 1,041 2,677 45,327 
Southern Baptist Convention. r . | 1964 44 
General Council of the Assemblies of God . 1964 17. 107 1,926 
Tora: other Protestant Bodies . P 2,029§ | 10,876 1$5,9778 


* Ameri iti x 5. cinder- 
pita ican Lutheran Church reports that 68 additional congregations maintain separate kinder: 


t Protestant Episcopal Church re iti i 
ports 250 additional separate kindei d » schools. 
t No enrolment es Biv p: indergartens and nursery schools. | 
tows: eres oni: figures given, nor data on teachers, but comment that such schools are often for the 


§ The Religious Society of Friends re i iti 

7 l s Ports a 1963 estimate of enrolments totalling an additional 

po1000 gqucents, bu Cee gel Separate number of schools or enrolments on clementary and secondary 

ihe ao tional Protestant denominational or interdenominational schools are not included 
gures because they are not affiliated with any group that compiles statistics for them. 


lifelong service in the church and hold membership in the synod. They 
are deemed ‘ ministers of the church’, and are so recognized by govern- 
ment agencies. The schools typically devote the first hour of the day 
to direct and intensive instruction in religion, They endeavour to meet 
state standards in the regular school subjects, teaching as part of them 
sacred music, church history, and practices. The cost per pupil in 
1963-64 was $215 for the elementary schools; high school per pupil 
Costs ranged from $304 to $642 for the year.” 


** Further information of th 
are available in the fo 
Albert G. Huegli, Edi 
Editor, Lutheran El 


f the schools of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 
following books, published by Concordia Publishing House: 
itor, Church and State Under God (1964), Victor C. Krause, 
ementary Schools in Action (1963), August C. Stellhorn, 


= 


a S 
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TABLE V 
PROTESTANT CHURCH-RELATED SECONDARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 9-12, 1964-65 
Denominations Year | Schools | Teachers | Enrolment 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. . | 1964 21* 558 10,863 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod . | 1964 8* 122 2,519 
Church of the Lutheran Confession - . | 1964 1 2 37 
National Union of Christian Schools . . | 1964 32 490 10,253 
National Association of Christian Schools . | 1964 64 356 8,025 
General Conference of Seventh-Day Ad- | 
ventists a Š š á r 1964 33 400 4,560 
Mennonite n " % ‘ š . | 1964 6 60 856 
Protestant Episcopal Church à i . | 1964 24 c. 600 |c. 6,160 
Los Angeles Baptist City Mission Society . | 1964 g — 307 
Gencral Council of the Assemblies of God . | 1964 2 23 140 
Boarding Academies: 
American Lutheran Church š . | 1964 3 36 534 
Protestant Episcopal Church ‘ . | 1964 86 2,130 | 22,140 
General Conf. of Seventh-Day Adventists. 1964 47 821 10,540 
Southern Baptist Convention — . : . | 1962 12 237 3,479 
National Association of Christian Schools . | 1964 19 152 1,583 
Mennonite . a 5 , , . | 1964 6 119 1,284 
General Council of the Assemblies of God . | 1964 2 34 265 
Lutheran Boarding High Schools connected 
with colleges that train for church 
vocations: 6 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod . . | 1964 11 = te 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod . | 1964 64 goa 
Church of the Lutheran Confession. . | 1964 I 6 53 


* See Table IV. 

Seventh-Day Adventists in 1964 reported in the North American 
Division 1,040 elementary schools, 312 intermediate and secondary 
schools, 14 colleges and universities, which are part of a world — 
of 4,489 elementary schools, 528 intermediate and secondary schools, 
64 colleges and universities.“ 


Jewish Education 
The report of a first national stud 


ch—Missouri Synod (1963); Frederick Nohl, Editor, 

sie ae Lutheran Elementary Schools. Shortly to be pub- 

lished i iculum Guide for Lutheran Elementary Schools in three volumes. 

14 The a onra] of True Education (Summer, 1964), P. 29. Published by the 
Department of Education, General Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists. 


y of Jewish education was pub- 


Schools of the Luthe h 
An Instrument for Evaluatin; 
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lished in 1949.'* The objectives of Jewish education, according to 
responses from 8,000 persons, were to: (1) foster the sense of belonging 
and identification; (2) impart knowledge, specific and general; (3) en- 
gender beliefs and values, attitudes and appreciations; (4) inculcate prac- 
tices and participation, ritual and communal. 

Hebrew, history, customs and ceremonies, and Bible are parts of 
the knowledge. All of the other important objectives of Jewish educa- 
tion were either assumed as implied in the imparting of Jewish 
knowledge, or were stated as the motives and reasons for acquiring 
such knowledge. Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform school curricula 
indicated much agreement on objectives. 

In 1958 there were 553,600 Jewish children aged 5-17 years enrolled 
in Jewish schools. It was estimated that 40-45 per cent of Jewish 
children of this age-group in the United States were so enrolled. Since 
typically they attend only three or four years, it was concluded that 
probably over 80 per cent of Jewish children in the U.S.A. receive 
some Jewish schooling at some time during school age. 

During the decade 1948-58 Jewish education grew 131-2 per cent, 
as compared with the increase of non-Jewish schools of about half 
that. In 1958 the enrolment was distributed 47-1 per cent in weekday 
afternoon schools (after day school hours), 47-1 per cent in one-day 
Sunday schools, and 7-8 per cent in all-day schools. During the decade 
enrolments in weekday afternoon schools grew 161-2 per cent, in day 
schools 131-2 per cent, and in one-day schools 106-7 per cent. In the 
Sunday schools boys and girls were about equal in enrolment; in the day 
schools there were 62 boys to 38 girls, and in the weekday afternoon 
schools there were 71 boys to 29 girls. For many, indeed most, of the 
boys, Bar Mitzvah is the terminal point of their Jewish education. 

During the fifteen years preceding 1958 Jewish day schools increased 
from 33 to 214 schools. It was estimated that in 1958 during the school 
year $60,000,000 was spent for Jewish education. The cost per child 
per annum for operating expenses was $28 in the Sunday school, $160 
in the weekday afternoon school, and $480 in the day school. 

Of 1,560 Jewish community leaders asked, 75 per cent were opposed 
to Jewish day schools, while 25 per cent approved on principle or for 
those desiring it. Day schools were chiefly supported by Orthodox, 
weekday schools by Conservatives, and one-day Sunday schools by 
Reformed Jews. The great majority of the Jewish teachers had received 
college or university training, but their religious training was less than 


15 Jewish Education in the United States (Report of the Commission for the 
Study of Jewish Education in the United States, Vol. I, by Alexander M. Dushkin 


and Uriah Z. Engelman. Sponsored and published by the American Association 
for Jewish Education), 


a EEaeeoO—Vv—VXn ee 
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desired. Most were part-time teachers. The commission recommended 
more time for Jewish education. 

The Jewish Education Register and Directory, 1965,'* reports 1963 
Jewish school enrolments as follows: 50-5 per cent in Sunday schools, 
or 147,215 boys and 140,192 girls totalling 297,407; 41 per cent in 
weekday afternoon schools, or 159,018 boys and 82,196 girls totalling 
241,214; 8-5 per cent in all-day schools, or 28,577 boys and 21,757 girls 
totalling 50,334. 

When forty Jewish day schools were sampled, it was found that 
tuition fees provided 40 per cent, contributions and fund-raising acti- 
vities 49-8 per cent, and federation grants 7-5 per cent of their income. 
Per pupil costs in 1962 were $540 per year. 

Torah Umesorah, the National Society for Hebrew Day Schools, an 
organization to promote and service Hebrew day schools, reports a total 
of 312 such schools in the United States and Canada, located in 114 cities 
in 29 states, with aggregate enrolment of 56,000 students. The Release 
Hour Department of the Merkos L'injonei Chinuch, Inc., offers reli- 
gious instruction to some 10,000 public school children through the 
Committee for Furtherance of Jewish Education which it founded for 
the purpose. 

The expansion of Jewish day schools is warmly debated in American 
Jewish circles. Leaders of the Jewish community have a deep sense of 
the necessity for education in the transmission of their religious and 
cultural heritage. As a minority, Jewish children in public schools 
sometimes find themselves under pressures for conformity to patterns 
of the Christian majority. Just as happens with Christians, with im- 
proved status some Jewish parents look for superior schools with low 
teacher-pupil ratios for improved education to better chances for their 
children, With Christians, Jews are involved in some inner city situa- 
tions with racial desegregation problems. A factor difficult to weigh 
is the promotion of all-day Hebrew schools by Zionists, who see an 
opportunity to inculcate attachment to the State of Israel and a know- 
ledge of conversational Hebrew useful in preparation for gathering all 
into what they believe to be the national home. Their opponents warn 
fellow-Jews against confusion of Judaism as a universal religion with 
a national allegiance.”” 
ch (published by the American Association for Jewish 


Education), 144 pp. Besides a list of schools and licensed teachers, contains 15- 


page bibliography of researches and other resources. 
17 eg. Alfred Russell, “ The All-Day School and Reform Judaism”, Issues 


(published by the American Council for Judaism, Vol. 19, No. 1, Spring, 1965), p. 37. 

For one interpretation of the case for the Jewish Day Schools, see Joseph 
Kaminetsky, “ A Rapidly Growing Movement: The Jewish Day Schools”, Phi 
Delta Kappan (December 1963), PP. 141-3- 


Y.B.E.—3 


16 Edited by Judah Pil 
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Subject Offerings in Non-public Schools 
More than 800 subjects were taught in Grades 9-12 of the non-public 
schools in 1961-62 as compared with 150 subjects in 1932-33. Most 
non-public high schools offer four years of English, three years of 
mathematics, two years of science, two years of social studies, and tw rd 
years of physical education. Almost as many as in public schools = 
two years of Latin, two years of French, and two additional years o 
science. Foreign languages play a larger part in the non-public man 
in the public high school curriculum. Core curricula are seldom touna 
in the non-public schools. Typically, the non-public schools emphasize 
college preparation and are four-year high schools of grades pa v 
The offerings of the non-public schools are summarized in Table VI. 
For comparison, the Research Division of the National ig aioe 
Association has figures from pane iigh school in 433 of the larges 
ublic school systems *° given in Table VII. 
j The oe Religion in Independent Schools is a voluntary asso- 
ciation of independent and church-related schools, around 300 in nu 
ber, seeking to improve the teaching of religion through curricular anc 
other efforts. It sponsors workshops and conferences for both teachers 
and students in these schools. Its headquarters are located in New 
York, 
The National Association of Christian Schools, related to the National 
Association of Evangelicals, with members of perhaps 300 schools, 
seeks “ to stimulate the development of a comprehensive Biblical philo- 


sophy of education and to establish its various implications for Christian 
school operation "’.?? 


Church Higher Education 


Students were almost equally divided between public and private 
higher education institutions for many years. Public education facilities 


are, since 1950, being expanded at a more rapid rate than the non- 
public. 


"Diane B. Gertler, Subject Offerings and Enrollments, Grades g-12, Nonpublic 
Secondary Schools, 1961-62 (Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, OE-24012-62, Circular No. 745), 167 pp. 

** Diane B. Gertler, Preliminary Report on Offerings and Enrollments in Grades 
9-12 of Nonpublic Secondary Schools, 1961-62 (Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, OE-24008). 

i Adapted from “ NEA Research Division Looks at Secondary School Class 
Size”, Table, “ Class Size, Subject by Subject, in High Schools”, NEA Journal 
(March, 1965), p. 45. 

21 Christian Teacher 


r (official organ of the National Association of Christian 
Schools, April-May-June, 1965), inside front cover. 
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TABLE VI 
NUMBER AND PER Cent OF ENROLMENTS IN SUBJECTS OFFERED 
IN GRADES 9-12 OF NON-PUBLIC SFCONDARY SCHOOLS, 
UNITED STATES, 1961-62 


Subject Field Enrolment | Per cent 
English and language arts . | 1,262,160 | 16-6 
Social studies —. , è + | 1,159,228 | aşi 
Religion and Bible study. - | 975:947 12°7 
Mathematics s A P P 864,741 | I2 
Foreign languages k x š 834,484 | w $ 
i 

Health and physical education é 791,563 

Science z 2 r š 646,581 | 
Business educatior 3 z . | 446,410 | 

Music P x è š a 426,517 

Art « ” s " : «| 117,823 | 


Home economics > $ 
Industrial arts and technology 
Vocational education 
Agriculture 
Other 

* These items constitute less than 0-05 per cent. The grand total of all 
enrolments in all subjects is about seven times the total number of stud- 
ents (1,092,901) in the survey. Te reflects the fact that the majority of non- 


public secondary, school students take six subjects and this number is in- 
creased when half-year subjects are added in. 


TABLE VII 
SUBJECT ENROLMENT PERCENTAGES IN Puste Hicn SCHOOLS 


Per cent of 


Subject Total Enrolment 
Art 2:8 
Business . 9:0 
English 18-8 
Forcign languages : e 6:7 
Health and safety education 5 . r5 
Physical education á 9'6 
Home economics 29 
Industrial arts . 6:2 
Mathematics à s 3 z 107 
Music . 4 5 a * 7 r 34 
Science É é š 4 10°2 
Social studies 13$ 
Driver education r 3 r2 
Federally supported vocations . K r 21 
Other vocations $ š os 
Handicapped š 7 o6 
Other . : : : : 03 


TOTAL . š, 100 
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In 1963 public higher education institutions enrolled 3,090,578 stu- 
dents, while non-public institutions enrolled 1,709,754 students. Of the 
latter, about half, 897,016 students, or 18-7 per cent of total enrolments, 
were in church-related institutions. 

The church-related institutions have just been studied by a commis- 
sion financed by the Danforth Foundation, a philanthropic agency.*? 
Of the 817 colleges, there are 151 junior colleges, 492 colleges and 
universities granting the bachelor's degree and no more, 137 conferring 
the master's degree, and 36 offering a doctorate. 

The Roman Catholic colleges and universities numbered 339, or 42 
per cent of the church-related institutions of higher education; Metho- 
dists had 102 or 12 per cent; Southern Baptists had 52, United Presby- 
terians 45 or about 6 per cent each. Three out of five of all are co- 
educational, but Roman Catholics had only 15 per cent co-educational, 
while 49 per cent were for women only, 33 per cent for men only, with 
2 per cent co-ordinate, separate in single institutions. 

It was found difficult to define the terms ‘ church college ' or ‘ church- 
sponsored’ or ‘church-related’ college, the arrangements for hardly 
any two being exactly the same. One church underwrites its principal 
institution at the rate of $1,000 per student per year, while some give 
nothing in financial support. The average runs 12.8 per cent of support 
from church funds for the budget, though several contribute more than 
50 per cent of operating budgets and capital funds, the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod and the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints (popularly called Mormon) being most generous. 

The curricular patterns of church institutions were found similar to 
those of other undergraduate colleges, with Roman Catholics and con- 
servative Protestant groups having higher requirements in religion and 
philosophy. A teaching load of twelve hours was found typical. 
Salaries for teachers in the church-related colleges averaged $8,652 for 
nine months, as compared with $9,367 for public colleges and $10,886 
for private independent colleges. Presidents had an average tenure of 
eight years. Boards of trustees were heavily weighted with business 
men and clergy, with senior members of a religious order most likely in 
control of Roman Catholic institutions, 

Three models were found for such institutions. One model is that 
of the ‘ defender of the faith college ', for leaders who will take their 
place in a particular religious tradition, typically accepting faculty and 
students only or chiefly from the sponsoring group. A second model 
is the ‘non-affirming college ’, little different from other institutions. A 


°> Manning M, Patillo, Jr, and Donald M. Mackenzie Eight Hundred Colleges 
and the Future: A Preliminary Report of the Danforth Commission on Church 
Colleges and Universities (The Danforth Foundation). 
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third model is that of the ‘ free Christian college ', standing for religion 
and liberal education but relying on example, climate of conviction, 
and persuasive presentation of ideas rather than on seeking conformity 
to accomplish its end. 

Principal assets of the church institutions were found to be (1) free- 
dom to experiment and to serve special purposes; (2) close student- 
faculty relationships; (3) good record of preparation for graduate and 
professional study—if encouraging graduate study is the measure, some 
of the church institutions are among the most productive in the coun- 
try; (4) concern for the progress of individual students; and (5) espousal 
of humane values. 

The Commission thinks about one-third of the group marginal, with 
one out of five of the total lacking accreditation. The top one-third 
compares favourably with the best public and independent colleges, 
with about 5o in this last group ranking in the highest 10 per cent of 
American higher education. The Commission offers fifteen recommen- 
dations for the improvement of the church colleges with an emphasis 
on definition of role. 

A survey of Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 1964, 
made by the U.S. Office of Education showed a 1964 enrolment of 
5,320,000 students in 2,183 colleges and universities, a gain cf 10.8 
per cent as compared with 1963.** 

Just as forty states have developed state-wide agencies to co-ordinate 
the public colleges and universities of the several states, so the denomi- 
nations are moving to develop higher education boards for the de- 
nominations supporting several higher educational institutions. The 
current status of the Protestant colleges are shown in Table VIII.”* 

Fourteen Roman Catholic groups were identified by Dr. George F. 
Donovan as having responsibilities like those of higher education 
boards. 

The Catholic University of America Program of Affiliations embraces 
758 institutions above the elementary level, as follows**: four-year 
general colleges 176; junior and community colleges 89; teacher training 


23 Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 1964 (Higher Education Surveys 
Section, Division of Educational Statistics, Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, OE-54003-64, Circular No. 762, 1964), 84 pp. 

24 James C. Messersmith, Church-retired Boards Responsible for Higher Educa- 
tion (OE-53021, Bulletin 1964, No. 13), 230 pp., based chiefly on Table 2, p. 24, and 
PP. 172-3. 

25 George F. Donovan, “ Organization and Administratiofof Roman Catholic 
Higher Education: A Study of 14 Selected Groups”, Ghapter XVI, Church- 
related Boards Responsible for Higher Education (OE-53021, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1964, No. 13), 230 pp., PP. 174-230. = ‘ A 
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TABLE VII 


TIONAL UNITS FOR WHICH DENOMINATIONAL Boarps oF HIGHER 
EDUCATION HAVE RESPONSIBI IT 7 


INstiTU1 


Post-High School 


| Total -—————_— Second- 


| Coll. & | : wa laa jia 
| | Univ. Jr- Coll. Sem. | Other | 
na _ <a a TEET i — 
American Baptist . i i | 44 | 27 | 1 9 2 >` 
American Lutheran | 17 | 1 1 3 o 2 
Disciples of Christ ; «| a | 16 3 m | 8 io 
Lutheran Church in America. | 30 | 18 3 S 1 9 
Lutheran Church—Mi. Synod | 41 | 5 9 2 o zá 
Methodist, š F =| 335 | & 21 12 4 | ig 
Presbyterian (U.S.) š ot 341 i 6 4 3 4 
Protestant Episcopal | EE 5 2 o 1 o 
Southern Baptist ; lal 36 18 7 A 3 
United Church of Christ 7 29 2 I o 2 
United Presbyterian USA: . 53 aa a f o o 
African Methodist Episcopal . | 14 5 3 6 a = 
Christian Methodist Episcopal | 6 5 C o Q 
Church of God A š | | : H ; | o 
Church of the Brethren , sl = | Z : 4 ó o 
Evangelical United Brethren | | i 7 
Church , K j | 6 | 6 
Mennonite Church i + z | 3 | : i ° a 
ctormed Church in America | 7 | 2 i D 
a i | 5 2 | o | I o | o 
Sey enth-Day Adventist g | a | 1o | I ei a | 


ae | 


Ools of nursing 24; miscellaneous higher education 2; 
22; secondary schools 415. 


ties listed in the Office of Educa- 


irectory, 1963-64, Part 3: Highe Ei ti roxi- 
mately 40 per cent are church-rela OF ty 3 myar as of 


» 8 Jewish, 4 Latter-Day 
ek Orthodox, Unitarian, 


i eges ” 
for Higher Education ges ”, done as a P 
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nomination sponsoring the college. Fewer than three out of five students 
were members of the sponsoring denomination in two-thirds of the 
colleges. A majority of the colleges favoured the policy of having the 
individual faculty member judge by his own religious convictions to 
make the decision as to whether he might teach in good conscience 
within the framework of the church relationship. Three out of four 
of the colleges received less than 20 per cent of their budget from a 
sponsoring church, Practices ranged from loose, individualized, personal 
convictions to tight, highly controlled administratively judged practice, 
requiring all to hold membership in the supporting church. In over half 
of the colleges, only clergy of the sponsoring denomination were em- 
ployed to teach Bible or religion courses. ; 

In both public and non-public institutions of higher education, three- 
fourths of new full-time teachers in 1964-65 were men, one-fourth were 
women. Among the new teachers, one out of three held the Ph.D., as 
compared with about one out of five of those going to non-public 
institutions. In public institutions, about one out of twelve faculty 
members were without prior experience in higher education, as com- 
pared with about one out of nine in non-public institutions. 

Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States assuring Negroes 


the right of entry into public institutions is causing some re-evaluations 
of colleges which were established primarily to serve Negroes. Over 
ates by the churches 


200 Negro colleges were established in the United St l e 
in the eteeni century; many have been merged into the public 
system, but 56 remain, to constitute 46-3 per cent of the 121 poe 
examined by former U.S. Commissioner of Education, Earl p = ny 
in a recent study. These institutions serve $8 per cent of a we 
attending such institutions to-day, estimated to total 185,000. 11 4 
institutions formerly all-white, many of these schools are mone 
towards desegregation, some enrolling substantial sae coon oe 
students. Negro colleges spent $888 per student for educa 


i i rage of $1,334 in 
Enei ared with a national average 
i pig ap batere ut of 42 white, one out of 110 


1959-60. It is estimated that in 1963 one O 

Negro youth attended college. Less than half the Nepo aident: ad 
in college had parents who graduated from higa si SET to persons 
half of all the bachelor's degrees given by these colleges a I sor 
expecting to teach. The table which follows shows the deno: 


affiliation of the 56 institutions.” 


** National Education Association, r 
emand in Universities, Colleges, and he poe 

ligher Ed i i esearch Report 1965-R4), celia Ad 

** Earl 1. McGrath, The H Negro Colleges and Universities gn rns 
tion (published for the Institute of Higher Education by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York), 204 pP. 


h Division, Teacher Supply and 
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TABLE IX 


NEGRO COLI EGES SUPPORTED BY RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, 1963-64 


Denomination | Junior College | Senior College | Total 


Baptist 6 ; 13 : 
Methodist è í 5 M 3 Éi a 
African Methodist Episcopal . š $ 4 $4 a 
Christian Methodist Episcopal i : i 


Protestant Episcopal y : š 2 : 4 
American Missionary Association — . : 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church of Christ ‘ x 
Disciples of Christ . 
Interdenominational Š ‘ à 1 
Lutheran á s s ‘ 2 è 
Presbyterian U.S. . š 
United Presbyterian U.S.A. 


1 
1 3 
Roman Catholic è | | 1 
Seventh-Day Adventists . | | 1 
Church of God -| 1 | — 
Tora . 3 5 | 19 | 37 | 50 


A major thrust 


planned for the Council of Protestant Colleges and 
Universities is in t! 


he area of world affairs. Over half of the 250 member 
institutions have indicated a desire to participate in a programme 1n- 
volving polycultural dimensions to the liberal arts programme, closer 


relations with Christian colleges overseas, exchange of faculty and 
administrators, administrativ 


e internships, and some studies in com- 
parative education.2* 


Research Approaches 

A number of research approaches are being made by the churches 
to their educational tasks. Mention may be made of studies of qualifica- 
tions of teachers in the Sunday schools being made by the boards of 
education of the Lutheran Church in America, Disciples of Christ, 
Protestant Episcopal, Southern Baptist, United Presbyterian Church in 
5 USA: Studies of what is being taught in several denominational 

oards, following up in part a major study by Bernhard Olson of 
the content of church school curricula with attention to interfaith 
aspects. Studies of belie 


fs are bein 
of the Lutheran Church 


: nt in American Higher Education (published by 
n on Higher Education, National Council of the Churches of Christ 
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Church, the Southern Baptist Convention, the United Church of Christ, 
the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.—the latter reaching chil- 
dren in the church schools and their teachers, parents in the homes, and 
members of the clergy. The addition of staff members trained in statis- 
tical techniques of research to denominational boards is an emerging 
and significant trend. There is discussion of possible co-operative efforts 
by Protestants and Roman Catholics to evaluate the work of the church- 
maintained schools. 

The Religious Education Association is a voluntary association of 
persons with interest in religious education, with members from Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Jewish, and humanist orientations. Its quarterly maga- 
zine, Religious Education, is a useful guide to the literature and re- 
searches in the field. 

The Carnegie Corporation, a philanthropic fund, supported two 
studies. The larger attempts to describe the schools as they are. A 
“ Preview Report of the Study of Catholic Education ”, by its Director, 
Reginald A. Neuwien,™” says that in 1962-63, Catholic elementary 
schools with an enrolment of 4,342,273 pupils reached 52-21 per cent 
of 8,315,555 eligible Catholic youth. Catholic high schools that year 
enrolled 1,009,081 pupils, 32-22 per cent of 3,131,574 eligible Catholic 
youth. For grades 1-12, Catholic schools reached 46-74 per cent of 
11,447,129 baptized persons of the appropriate ages in the United States. 
Of 155,698 graduates of Catholic high schools in 1962, 84,505, or 54-3 
per cent, went on to further education. Strong guidance efforts were 
made to direct the more academically apt to Catholic colleges. 

At the time of writing the official report of this study, based at the 
University of Notre Dame in Indiana, is shortly due from the press.** 

The second study sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation was exe- 
cuted through the National Opinion Research Center at the University 
of Chicago. It sought to explore the ways in which Catholics who had 
some or all of their education in Catholic schools differed from other 


Americans in attitudes towards the church and on social, political, and 
moral issues. Preliminary findings were reported by sociologists 
Andrew M. Greeley (a Catholic priest), Peter H. Rossi, and Leonard J. 

Responses were secured from 


Pinto with a full report to follow.”* D 
a nationally representative sample of Catholics aged 23-57 years, some 


f the Study of Catholic Education", 


30 Reginald A. Neuwien, “ Preview Report o 
Son letin (Vol. LXI, No. 2, Nov. 1964, 


National Catholic Education Association Bul. 

published by the N.C.E.A.), pp. 5 ff. . F ; 

31 Reginald A. Neuwien, The Study of Catholic Education: Catholic Elementary 
ow, New York, N.Y.). 


and Secondary Schools in Action (Harper & Ri : 
32 Published by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, Reprinted by per- 


mission. 
Y.B.E.—3* 
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of whom had all, some part, and some none of their educ sa pn 
chial schools. The Carnegie Corporation of New York ere il a. 
1965, summarizes the study, using the convenient os 3 ae 
Catholics, some-Catholics, and no-Catholics” to identity he peer 
groups, noting also responses from sample Protestant groups for 
uestions.** , 
i Religious educators also try to follow researches in psychology m 
other related fields. Thus, Benjamin S. Bloom surveys longitu = 
studies of growth of children and youth, to report that a single o 
describes the development of many human characteristics, to per 
observations now to be checked by theory.** sas 
Aggression he describes as clearly established by age 6 ale na 
example, while ages 14-22 are seen as the period of greatest chang ; 
vocational interests. A reviewer of this book in the cos np 
Journal of Religious Education interprets his findings as suggesting t = 
the limited funds and personnel of the churches can be invested on 
profitably in “ (1) helping parents with the religious development oa 
their children before they start to school; (2) improving the instructior 
in the first three grades of church school; and (3) in relation to some 
learning tasks, establishing a powerful environment of total attention 


over a block of time at the period of greatest change in a given chara 
teristic,” 35 


Krathwohl and his colleagues, who classified the stated objectives of 


ers sion 
college and university courses, report they show a pattern of erosiol 
of affective objectives with time, to leave attention only to cognitive 
objectives easily evaluated by pencil and paper tests. Their observa- 


tions raise questions of particular interest to religious educators and 
administrators of church institutions,** 
A comprehensive st 


~60. Four of these curricula were 
tical analysis in order to see the re 


Ps Andrew M, Greeley and Peter H, Rossi, The Education of Catholic Americans 
(The Aldine Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1965). 


ie Benjamin S, Bloom, Stability and Chan 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New Yo 

"Rois Hunt, International 
New York, N.Y 


ge in Human Characteristics (John 
rk, 1964), 237 pp. 


Journal of Religious Education (475 Riverside Drive, 
- 10027, June 1965), P. 39. 
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lationship between Protestant faith perspectives and prejudiced and 
unprejudiced views of non-Protestant and non-white groups.** 


Tax Support for Church Schools 

The issue of aid to church-related institutions comes up in all dis- 
cussions of federal aid to education. For years, distinctions were made 
between use of tax funds for care of the body in contrast to schools for 
formation of the mind; with consolidation of the Office of Education 
into the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, such dis- 
tinctions in the political process are being erased. Catholics, in- 
creasingly numerous, have operated effectively in the political arena; 
to-day more state governors and members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives are Roman Catholic than any other church, though 
much less than a majority. Increasingly ways are being found to 
channel tax funds to the children in the church-sponsored schools, in 
fringe benefits for the most part, on the theory that such aids benefit 
the child rather than the institution. One possible line seems to be that 
the principle of church-state separation is maintained so long as a pub- 
lic agency controlled by the elected representatives of the taxpayers is 
in charge of the distribution of benefits and services. 

Some theorists suggest a difference between aid to elementary and 
secondary schools and higher education. Immature students go to 
elementary and secondary schools under laws of compulsory attend- 
ance; more mature college students choose to attend a school of their 
choice, Yet the First Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States mentions no distinction of this nature. A voluntary association 
of persons fearing damage to the public institutions by diffusion of tax 
funds among church schools has challenged appropriations of the State 
of Maryland to four church colleges, Catholic and Protestant. The 
Horace Mann League and associated citizens in that state have lost the 
first round in the trial court, anticipate they may lose in the state’s 
appellate court, but hope to win in the last round before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

‘An interesting effort to establish principles by which the church in- 
stitutions may classify themselves for purposes of qualifying for tax 
aid has been heard in the debate on current legislative proposals for 
federal aid to higher education. The American Civil Liberties Union, a 
voluntary association, suggests that institutions (other than theological 
schools) should be barred from obtaining federal aid only if they engage 


in any of the following practices : 


37 Bernhard E. Olson, Faith and Prejudice (New Haven and London; Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1963), 453 PP- 
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(1) Requiring that their faculty members or students to be oe 
of a religious organization, or to subscribe to any particular a a 
to any opinion whatsoever ”, as a condition of admission, employment, 
or graduation. 24 ; ioiak 

(2) Requiring any student to attend religious services or participa 
religious programmes or observances. —_ 

(3) Requiring any student to register for courses or attend € = 
designed to foster religious doctrine (not to apply to courses abou 
religion). , 

(4) Subjecting any student to disciplinary measures based solely on 
religious grounds. n : 

(5) Conducting regular instruction or educational activity in class- 
rooms displaying religious symbols, pictures, or objects. 

Proponents of the church-related schools in all of the faith groups 
tend to hope for government funding. Roman Catholics lead in the 
number of such schools, and so are most numerous 
for tax funds; out of the nistory of their relations 
in other countries they have 

The question of federal aid, under certain circumstances, for children 
attending non-public schools was debated at a convention of the 
Lutheran Church Mission Synod in June 1965, when it was stated that 
“implicit in the First Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is not only freedom of religion but also freedom from religion. 
This involves not supporting religion even in the slightest degree 
through taxes,” A resolution favouring aid for children attending non- 


public schools was eventually carried but with the proviso that “ aid be 
deemed acceptable so long as it does not interfere with the distinctive 
purposes for which such school 


s S are maintained ”’ 38 
Jews in the U, 
church-state coll 


among advocates 


with governments 
a tradition for such aid. 


°S Lutheran Witness 
e.g. “ Torah Umesorah’s Support of the Education Bill", The Jewish Parent 
i liam W. Brickman, “ A Fai Share in Education”, 
bid. 2 A ` : ” air Share in Edu 

ibid., p. 22 (published by the National Association of Hebrew Day Schools). 
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schools operated by religious orders, and in many others as well, such 
donated services are substantial.*” 


Other Educational Institutions 

Religion is taught through many institutions besides the day school. 
Some of the more significant are the Sunday or Sabbath school, released 
time, dual enrolment, adult study groups, vacation church schools, 
summer camps, conferences and retreats. 
_ The most popular form of religious education in the United States 
is the Sunday school. Reports of 1963 enrolments from 223 religious 
bodies indicated 281,593 Sunday or Sabbath schools; these had 3,861,943 
teachers and officers and a total enrolment of 45,805,074 persons, an 
increase of 1,189,111 over 1962.‘! The Protestant churches reported 
90 per cent of the enrolment, or 40,983,036 persons. The Roman Catho- 
lic figure of 4,316,921 was for public school children receiving religious 
instruction, up 287,697 from the previous year. The total number of 
pupils, 39,526,054, reported in 1960 represented 22 per cent of the 
total population of the United States according to the census of that 
year. 
The programmes of ‘released time’ are operated by churches for 
pupils whose parents ask for them to be excused in order to receive 
religious instruction in a nearby church or other facility. The Church 
of Jesus Christ of the Latter-Day Saints was a pioneer of released time, 
beginning in 1912, a year before the introduction of weekday religious 
classes conducted during school hours at Gary, Indiana, where the prac- 
tice attracted national attention. The Mormon system now includes 
126 released-time seminaries offering courses in Bible, history and doc- 
trine, part of which are accepted for credit towards the diplomas of the 
public high schools to which they are related. They operate another 
400 seminaries giving instruction before and after school. Typically 
the public school allows one-half unit of credit for the first year's study 
of the Old Testament, and another one-half unit of credit for the second 
year's study of the New Testament. Third and fourth years devoted to 
church history and doctrine are usually done without public school 
credit. . ' 

Protestants are also making use of released time, sometimes by the 
denominations separately, sometimes in co-operative schools. Mention 
was made of the 4-5 million Roman Catholic students in public schools 


40 Kenneth A. Simon and Marie G. 1 
to 1973-74 (1964 Edition, Office of Education, U 


tion and Welfare, OE-10030, Circular 754), 42 pages. . , 
4i Benson Y. Landis, Ed., Yearbook of the Churches: Information on All Faiths 


in the U.S.A. (issued 1965, Office of Publications, National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A.). 
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who are given instruction in public schools. Most of Ber = pf 
leased time. The typical pattern is for the public sc heal pup! s ee 
at the nearest parochial school. There the regular pupils a ¢ ee 
for the last hour of the day, and the regular staff of the paroc S > ie 
give instruction in religion. Many such ag sorter vy ech 
making good use of talents among laymen, ee i ies . 
programmes of instruction by released ume in the Cat OUE i ae 
the responsibility of the Confraternity for Christian Doc ae i i m 
diocese now has branches of the Confraternity. They vary great A n 
effectiveness, but reach a far higher number and percentage of eligib 
children than do current Protestant efforts. l EPN 
Figures for enrolments of Protestant children in released S ee 
collected only occasionally; a current special study is being oni 
Dr. J. Blaine Fister of the National Council of Churches. A report me 
to the National Study Conference on Weekday Religious Edusat l 
covered 232 weekday systems, over a third sponsored by state or ai 
councils of churches. Three systems indicated plans for curtailmen 
of programmes, 77 anticipated continuing at present levels, and 53 
systems reported for expansion.*? i 
Dual enrolment is a system by which non-public school students take 
some of their regular day school courses in public schools under public 
school teachers. They benefit by getting some courses not available to 
them in the non-public school. Dual enrolment is now practised in at 
least thirty-five states, according to the U.S, Office of Education, at least 
one of the programmes being fifty years old."* The church-related 
school was enabled to devote its efforts to the teaching of religion and 
the courses carrying most religious instruction. Among courses thus 
made available by the co-operative arrangements have been home- 
making, industrial arts, drafting, typing, swimming, physical education, 


» Published by the Commission on Church a 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A» 
1964), 106 pp. 


s and How It Works”, American Education 

March 1965), p. 24 (U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education 
ms: An Exploratory Study (Research Division 
tion Association); J. Blaine Fister, Dual Enroll- 
ment or Shared Time, What Are They? (Commission on Church and Public Educa- 
rches of Christ in the U.S.A); James E. Gibbs, 
and Nonpublic Schools: Case Studies of Nine 

, Bureau of Educational Research and 
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vocal and instrumental music, electronics, chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics. 

Dual school enrolment is for the first time given a federal statutory 
recognition by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
Public Law 89-10, adopted April 11, 1965. By the Act, Section 205, it is 
provided that a local public education agency may receive a basic grant 
or a special incentive grant if approved by its state agency, if such 
agency has made provision for including special educational services 
and arrangements “such as dual enrollment, educational radio and 
television, and mobile educational services" in which children of lower 
income families may participate. 

Many Protestant churches operate summer ‘ yacation church schools ' 
and ‘vacation Bible schools’. In 1958 a total of 108,124 vacation 
church schools in the United States enrolled a total of 7,598,940 pupils 
with 1,158,585 teachers and officers. In that year 7,063 summer camps 
and conferences enrolled 801,871 campers and delegates supervised by 
91,744 leaders and teachers. It is estimated that over half the children 
who attend summer camps in the United States attend church-sponsored 
camps."* 

Some educational leaders report that vacation church schools and 
summer camps, affording large blocks of time for directed and sustained 
effort, are better opportunities for teaching and learning than are the 
Sunday schools. 

The Protestant denominations co-operate in many aspects of educa- 
tional work in preparation of curricula of different age-groups, in train- 
ing of teachers and administrators, in production or evaluation of audic- 
visual materials. The Audio-Visual Resource Guide, published by the 
National Council of Churches, records the judgment of 55 committees 
across the country on more than 2,500 pieces of audio-visual 
materials."* 

Mass media are use 
has an audience of 3:5 
has an audience of 2-5 million, drawing as many 
sponse to some programmes. Thousands of peop 
exhibits of different faith groups at the World’s Fair in 
million having visited the Protestant exhibit. 

Protestants generally support the public school system, the latest 
expression of that support coming in the form of a resolution adopted 


d by the churches. A weekly network radio show 


million people, a television network production 
as 1,500 letters in re- 


le every day visited 
New York, 2-5 


^ Rolfe Lanier Hunt, “ Religion and Education”, Annals of the American 


Academy of Political and Social Science (Vol. 332, November 1960), PP- 89 ff. 
45 Janet Isbell, Editor, 7th Edition (published biennially by the Commission on 
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by the General Board of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. on June 4, 1965.*° 


The statement indicates expectation that the public schools will give 
factual information about religion as the regular school subjects are 
taught, notes the dicta from the 1963 decision of the Supreme Court In 
the Abington vs. Schempp case which said that the Bible, history of 
religion, and comparative religion might be taught objectively in the 


public schools for the purposes of secular education, and then urges the 
churches to do what public schools cannot do: 


Giving all credit to public schools for what they can and should teach about 
religion, we acknowledge the inescapable responsibility of the churches for 
teaching for personal commitment. This calls for varied approaches and 
techniques and the highest quality of teaching during both Sunday and weck- 
day hours. Effective Christian education requires more time than an hour on 
Sunday, as well as a more effective use of the time available. 

The legality and constitutionality of weekday released time religious educa- 
tion is well established. . . . 

We believe that the contemporary situation makes more necessary than ever 
before re-invigorated, extended and expanded programs of Christian education 
through the week. Churches and communities should be aware that such 
programs may take many forms including dual school enrollment, released 
and dismissed time, after school and free time approaches, as well as experi- 
mental patterns not now explored. Those churches and communities NOW 
maintaining programs should improve, extend and expand them, in accordance 


with high standards, and those that do not have such programs are urged to 
proceed with the establishment of them. 


ROLFE LANIER HUNT. 


48 “ Christian Responsibilities for Education T k ional 
ae À n Through the Week ", Internation 

joman, of Religious Education (A Message to the Churches, adopted by the 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Church and State in French Education 


THE principle of state control of education was first enunciated by 
La Chalotais in 1763, upheld by the writers of the French Revolution, 
and cast in its final centralized mould by Napoleon in 1808. “There will 
be no fixed political state if there is no teaching body with fixed prin- 
ciples,” he is quoted as saying. Yet Napoleon was careful, whilst keep- 
ing his brain-child the lycée under firm state control, to allow teaching 
orders to return to France, to make provision for religious instruction 
in the lycée, and to leave primary instruction for the poor in the hands 
of the bishops and clergy. Similarly the University was enjoined to base 
its approach on the precepts of the Catholic Church. The period of the 
Restoration saw a marked increase in the church's influence in edu- 
cation, and though Guizot in 1833 sought for the first time to bring 
primary instruction under state control he was equally careful to in- 
clude compulsory religious instruction on the programme. ; 
It was the Loi Falloux of 1850 (the main conditions of which are still 
legally in force to-day) which first proke the state monopoly in secon- 
dary education and eased the way for the passing of a law in 1875 to 


legalize private institutions of higher (i.e. university level) education 
and a law of 1886 which officially recognized the existence of the free 
ed such a school as being a place 


primary school and conveniently defin 

where at least three children of two different families are gathered to- 
gether for instruction, at least one of the courses for instruction offered 
being on the official state curriculum for primary schools. Official 
recognition of private technical schools had to await the passing of the 
Loi Astier of 1919. 


The year 1850 can therefore most C t 
beginning of a struggle for the schools which threw Republicans and 


Catholics into increasingly violent political opposition, encompassed 
the repeated overthrow of governments and provoked cabinet crisis 
after cabinet crisis. The political repercussions of the Dreyfus Affair 
brought the church in France to its lowest ebb since the Revolution, 
and the laws of 1904 and 1905 disbanded teaching congregations and 
declared unequivocally that “ the Republic neither recognizes nor pays 
nor subsidizes any religious body” (Article 2, December 9th, 1905). The 
outbreak of World War I in effect saved the church by preventing 
the ultimate closing of most © 


onveniently be pin-pointed as the 


hurch schools, while the aftermath of 
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war led to a religious revival amongst the bourgeoisie, art il 
revival in the Catholic Faculties, and a general indifference “ ae 
the mass of the people to the issues raised by the old a enn 
implementation of the laws of 1904 and 1905 Was TEREE al igo" 
plished, and religious teaching orders, though in theory illegal, 
tolerated and continued to conduct schools. kingii 
By 1939 roughly 15 per cent of children in primary schoo : i n att 
the cours complémentaires) and 47 per cent in secondary sc sy anally 
in private Catholic schools or colleges. The Vichy governmen pe 
restored the legal right of congregations to teach ne a ie Il 
though the church in France was in some disrepute after W on ad wisi 
because it had supported the domestic policy of the Vichy crags 
nobody seriously wished to repeal the 1940 law, though other a aed 
measures which had introduced religious education during schoo i sal 
and had granted both direct and indirect subsidies to private schools a ra 
universities were at once annulled, However, although the nap 
Commission pointedly refused to discuss private education (on a5 
grounds that another committee had been specifically appointed a 
s0), a re-opening of the debate on the rights of private schools ies 
subsidies could not for long be dodged. The immediate post-war Nie 
brought great hardship to all French families. There was a raple") 
rising birth-rate iy 
: at school and also made imperative 
which again added to the increasing 
d to meet. 
aw made state bursaries available te 
ed private secondary schools, an¢ A 
e available for students in amendi 
rangé Law (September 1951) awarde 
Parents of all children in full-ti 


-time compulsory attendance at any a 
of school (ie. up to the age of 16) a sum of roughly three dollars P 
child per term. If the child were j 


n a state school then the subvention 
hority whose responsibility it pele x 
antage to modernize school we 
aids and improvements of all kinds. If t z 
child attended a Church school the sum was payable to the appropriate 
n devoted primarily to improving teachers 
salaries and then to the modernization and upkeep of school buildings: 


— 
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to note that in the academic year 1951-52 Catholic schools accounted 
for only 12 per cent of the total primary school population whilst 
Catholic secondary schools absorbed 43 per cent of the total secondary 
school population. In the school year 1955-56, when the application 
of the Barangé Law had had time to make its impression, Catholic 
schools had absorbed 15 per cent of the total primary school population 
and had slightly lost ground in secondary education with a percentage 
of 41-5. By 1960, when legislation was at last passed to grant state aid 
to private schools, whilst the percentage figure for Catholic primary 
schools remained more or less constant, that for Catholic secondary 
schools had fallen to just over 30 per cent.' i 

The growth in popularity of private secondary schools in the period 
between the two wars can be attributed to several main causes. Firstly, 
to a kind of religious revival of which we have already briefly spoken; 
secondly, to social prestige factors affecting a relatively opulent bour- 
geoisie who were also caught up in the religious revival; thirdly, to the 
impossibly stiff standards maintained in the official lycée, coupled with 
a rigidity of curriculum structure; and lastly to overcrowding of the 
lycée. The recent decline in popularity of the private secondary school 
can be assumed to be due to the post-war reforms in secondary edu- 
cation which have liberalized the curriculum to some extent and also 
created (in effect) variable options in secondary education. It is also 
equally due to the increasing financial burden the private school sector 
has had to bear to parallel in efficiency the state school system m 
modernizing itself to meet the changing conditions of the age. It is 
finally due to the ‘schools explosion ’ which has impossibly svoe 
the numbers in attendance at all types of school in the last decade an 
so again strained resources to the limit. , 1 

In the field of primary education the figure remains more a = 
constant partly for historical reasons and partly for lane" . a 
venience. Following the débâcle of 1904-5 the bishops an cok i. 
circumstances to give their blessing to the attendance o a k s 
children at state primary schools and a tradition has thus ssa G p : 
itself. Again, parents themselves have not thought it as — A 
the primary level (which concerns itself almost exclusively with the 
three R's) to have a complete Catholic background, it being remem- 
bered that no religious instruction of any 


kind takes place in any state 
school. Also, state primary schools are to be found on almost every 
parent's doorstep. 


‘These calculations are based on official figures as issued by the French 
Ministry of Education. : i 
Consult Louis Cros ; L'Explosion Scolaire, Paris, 1961. 
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The Present Situation 


It has to be remembered that in effect the Catholic Church ees 
monopoly of all teaching in the private sector. The Sg ag tot 
perimental schools of a non-denominational character is negligible. 
The Protestant Church has about ten 
control and two or thre 


be. T) wish 
Montauban) whose pupils attend, however, the local lycée. The Jew a 
and four secondary schools. in 
the field of university education, the Catholic Church maintains ae 
le, Lyon, and Toulon. Strasbourg has facu ; 
Protestant theology. There are Protestant 


sity level 99 per cent of atten : 
Catholic faculties, An over 


Raa 5 ; AP ti monde f devine ‘ed 
education is carried out in Catholic Institutions, This figure is reduc 
to a more realistic 


i i i -ation at 
Proportion of 79 per cent if we ignore education 
university level, 


Map-wise, the strongholds of Catholic second 
Vendée (more than 60 per cent) 
Mayenne, Maine et Loire, Ha 


ary instruction are in La 
and in the Cétes du Nord, Morbihan, 
e Loire, and Lozère (between 50 per 
es Alpes and the Basses Alpes have the 


* For fuller details consult Ency. 


3 clopédie Pratique de l'Education en France, 
Paris, 1960, pp, 78-85. 
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as opposed to 73,059 state primary schools, the population respectively 
being 946,000 and 4,892,000. These latest figures maintain the figure of 
16 per cent for private primary school education, but it must also be 
remembered that two-thirds of the pupils are girls under the tuition of 
orders of nuns who have made a special vocation of this type of edu- 
cation. In the field of secondary (academic) education the private sector 
has 1,647 schools with a total population of 307,000 as against the state 
figures of 847 schools catering for 785,000 pupils. The proportions 
speak for themselves, but we shall have more to say on this later. 
Reduced to a percentage we find only 30 per cent of secondary (aca- 
demic) pupils now in the private sector. In purely technical education 
(ie. excluding cours complémentaires, technical sections of academic 
secondary schools and part-time attendance) the public sector has 
395,000 pupils as opposed to the figure of 175,000 in the private sector, 
again giving a figure of 30 per cent for the private sector. It is to be 
noted that private technical education has a preponderance of girls over 
boys and that state technical schools have a proportion of two to one in 
favour of boys. 


The Legal Position 

In accordance with the general provisions of the Loi Falloux anyone 
has the right to open a school at any level provided certain guarantees 
of minimum efficiency are forthcoming. The state is not primarily 
interested in teaching methods and procedure in such schools, but it 
must ensure that the disposition of buildings, classroom space, dormi- 
tory space, toilet accommodation, etc. are in conformity with require- 
ments made in state schools. It is equally the concern of the state to 
ensure, through its inspectorate, that the teaching given in such schools 
in no way aims at undermining the Constitution or is against the moral 
law. 

Anyone over the age of twenty-one may petition the mayor of a 
commune to open a primary school. The prefect of the département, 
the government's legal advisory department and the academy inspector 
must also be informed, the latter requiring to be furnished with docu- 
mentary evidence of the capacité of the petitioner. Capacité implies 
that the headmaster of such a school must be French and be in posses- 
sion of the necessary state approved primary teacher's certificate of 
competence. If the school accepts boarders, then the headmaster must 
be at least twenty-five years of age. No one may teach in such a school 
unless he (she) is at least eighteen years of age, though foreigners may 
be employed whose professional training is accepted by the Ministry as 
equivalent to that given in France. The headmaster of a private secon- 
dary school must be in possession of at least the baccalauréat and must 
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have taught for not less than five years in either a state or private 
secondary school himself. He must also be French and over the age of 
twenty-five. No special qualifications of any kind (other than a certifi- 
cat de bonne vie et moeurs) are required of the teaching staff. There is 
however an obligation to keep a closely detailed register of all teaching 
personnel giving age, nationality, details of previous employment and 
qualifications which can be inspected at any time by the Academy 
inspector. A petition to open a private secondary school must in the 
first place be addressed to the Academy Inspector. A foreigner has the 
right to open a private secondary school if the Ministry itself approves 
his qualifications on a recommendation from the Academy. For private 
technical schools the conditions are basically the same except that both 
headmaster and teaching staff must hold the necessary technical dip- 
lomas of their various specialities, and no assistant may be employed 
under the age of twenty-one. Application for opening a private tech- 
nical school must, as with the primary school, go to the mayor. 

Private teaching establishments have the right to grant whatever 
diplomas and certificates of competency they so wish, but these private 
diplomas have no official value from the point of view of the state (with 
the exception of certain technical qualifications) and will not secure for 
the holder a public state appointment. The intention is clear. The 
principle of centralization of educational administration aims at main- 
taining a high uniformity of standards throughout the country. Private 
schools may in theory organize their curriculum as they wish, but in 
practice—since possession of one or other of the various kinds of state 
diploma is a pre-requisite in the career of any young student—all 
private secondary schools must work towards these diplomas and be 
staffed with teachers who are competent to do the job. 

; The latest piece of legislation to be passed by the National Assembly 
Hace which at long last grants financial aid to private schools and in 
the process brings them under closer surveillance and control. The bill 
itself had an exceedingly stormy passage, and President De Gaulle’s 
signature was not appended until January 3rd, 1960, the President him- 
self intervening most strongly in the later stages of debate to ensure 
that a new schools’ struggle should not wreck the Fifth Republic as such 
struggles had so damaged the Third and Fouth.* The new law positively 
one “ila ee time the state’s obligation to ensure freedom = 
system as well as H thin ae MA Dee sng outside miesi h 
the Nationa’ A z a Or, as M. Debré put it in an eloquent speec 
talher te meet te} sembly, “the state must help private schools, 0 

p the private school teachers whose work is useful to 

*There is a 


detailed and fascinating account of th i J. Re 
X d d e whole complex in W- 
Fraser’s Education and Society in Modern France, London, 1963, we 
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the whole community. Furthermore, in the present state of French 
society, different from fifty or even thirty years ago, this aid is neces- 
sary to guarantee the practical expression of freedom in education.” 

Four possibilities have been presented to the ‘free’ schools. They 
may either continue (as heretofore) completely without the jurisdic- 
tion of the state, or they may apply for complete integration within the 
state system provided they fulfil minimum qualifications that put them 
on par with a similar establishment already within the state system. 
These qualifications are mainly concerned with the qualifications of the 
teachers employed, the curriculum offered (which must entirely con- 
form with that of the state) and the general standards expected of pupils 
within the school. Alternatively, a ‘free’ school may enter into one of 
two kinds of contract with the state. The ‘contract of association ’ 
allows for the assimilation of either the whole school or only part of it 
within the state system. To qualify a school must have been function- 
ing for at least five years and must be fulfilling a recognized educational 
need. Those classes that are in association must follow the curriculum, 
Courses of study, textbooks, time-table and methods of state instruction, 
though approved experiments in teaching techniques may be carried 
out. Such classes will be inspected regularly, the state making itself 
completely responsible for the teachers’ salaries and all necessary class- 
room equipment as if the school were, in fact, a state school. It is ad- 
mitted that schools which seek association may have teaching staff not 
Suitably qualified by government standards. A period of seven years 1s 
allowed for such teachers to qualify, and in the meantime only a 
Majority of the lessons need to be provided by state-qualified personnel. 

Conditions for association are obviously so stringent that well- 
established schools are unlikely to accept them, and certainly not the 


Catholic Church, Full information is not yet available as to how 
free schools are reacting, but it is expected that the majority, along with 
dating ‘simple contract - 


‘he church, will opt for the more accommod l 
© date, 10,937 simple contracts have been signed as against 652 con- 


tracts of association, though 10,247 of this total number of simple 
vel. Simple contract 


Contracts have been effected at the primary le nple 

obliges a school to prepare its pupils for state examinations (and 
most by sheer necessity already do so) and their teaching need 
Only be organized with reference to the programmes and timetables 
of public education. They may use whatever textbooks they wish, 
Whatever method they wish, subject only to inspectorial visits to 
ensure the efficient running of the school. Teachers’ salaries will be 
Paid by the state, and local government authorities are expected to 
assume the cost of running expenses. This demand on the local authori- 
tles is not as ‘ outrageous’ as it may sound when it is remembered that 
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for a Catholic school to exist in a local authority area the — iy 
itself must normally have strong Catholic leanings. In any case, si a 7 
contract is looked upon more as an experiment in that the contak sy 
made in the first instance for nine years only, with the possibility of a 
three years’ extension. : a : 
e it ould be noted that the Barangé Law still remains infor z 
in order to tide over the situation, and that no fees may henceforw a 
be charged in private day schools except for religious instruction an 
ancillary activities. Such fees as are charged, moreover, must be ai 
between the principal of the school and the Ministry. Itis intended tha : 
funds accumulated by parents’ associations in private schools be even 
tually handed over to the local authority to parallel what has always 


held in state schools, but (as will already be evident) the position is still 
far from being clarified, 


Organization and Control of Catholic Schools 

The whole approach to C 
Papal Encyclical, Divini illius 
that the family receives from 
to give its children a Christi 
inseparable from the ordina 


atholic education is to-day based on the 
magistri (1929), which catégorically states 
God the mission, the duty, and the right 
an education which must be considered as 
ry run of school studies. The church must 
co-operate closely with the family to achieve this and further on 
development of a School system that is submitted to the church's 
permanent direction and control. This control, however, as opposed t9 
that of the state, is of a decentralized nature and is based upon te 
authority of the bishop in his diocese, The bishop is thus the head o 
all the teaching staff, whether lay or ecclesiastical, within his province 
and teachers must receive his representatives and abide by their 1m- 

most dioceses the bishop will have appointed a uoge 

eral administration of the schools, an 

d by an ecclesiastica] as well as by a 
ern priests have equally the duty to r 
Christian schools within their parishes and to supervise the intellectua 
i s. The appointment of all teachers mi 
1 Shop or his delegated representative, and i 
B they must possess a requisite church diploma in religious 
eaching, 


mais trained by the church receive an 
ti 


appropriate qualifying 
rüfñcate and may, of course 


, also sit for the appropriate state qualify- 
i borne either by parents 
arded by the diocesan director of private 
to sign a contract with 
rve for a number of years in church 
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schools. Young men and women who, for one reason or another, can- 
not take a full-time course of training are accepted as unqualified 
teachers, are placed in charge of experienced head teachers, and are 
required to follow part-time training under the supervision of the 
diocesan inspectors and the diocesan director. Further, all teachers are 
constantly encouraged to keep themselves abreast of new developments 
and to improve their general culture by attendance at vacation courses 
and by further study during their spare time at one or other of the 
pedagogical institutes attached to the five Catholic Faculties. 

It is perhaps worthwhile noting here that the State Musée Péda- 
gogique and the Centre National de Documentation Pédagogique have 
their Catholic counterpart in the Centre d'Etudes Pédagogiques which 
conducts research, has a bureau of international documentation, pub- 
lishes its own review, has its own primary teachers’ training college 
and demonstration school, and organizes courses for both primary and 
secondary school teachers. As early as 1946 attention was being paid 
to questions of revision of method and procedure in the teaching of 
— modern languages, mathematics, history, geography, and 
A . Parent-teacher associations had been strengthened. Inquiries 
into home life and parental attitudes were made. Systems of education 
in other European countries were carefully and sympathetically ob- 
Served and appraised. 

The complex problems the Catholic Church had to face in the re- 
Organization of education after the last war, however, made it clear that 
if only for efficiency’s sake a more central control of machinery was 
necessary, Thus, in 1951, the bishops in plenary session decided to set 
UP a permanent secretariat under the authority of the cardinals and 
archbishops to co-ordinate all effort in the field of education and to act 
equally as an information and propaganda service to the schools. There 


1S also a national committee composed of diocesan representatives, 
teachers’ representatives, and representatives of various scholastic 
Organizations, all of whom are nominated by the general assembly of 
cardinals and archbishops. The committee appoints specialized com- 


Missions whose duty it is to report back on their findings. 


Internal Organization of the Catholic Schools NOON 
must prepare their pupils 


General] ki i because they 

ally speaking, simply because t 3 

for the Varios ae examinations, private schools a or aniz 

their teaching on lines not dissimilar from the state schools. ; he main 

q terence is that they take in a larger number of Boara i a attract a 
ifferent t i church schools vary considerably in size, 

i ype gf pupil, Abo ack of uniformity, allied to 


1n competen in i but this l 
‘ ce, and in importance, S A te cceaaen 
Wide diversity in pupil intake, proves ultimately a blessing in disguise. 
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Consider once again the figures given on page 71: spag men 
schools to cater for 307,000 children as opposed to 847 Si - ochoa] 
catering for 785,000 pupils. The ratio is one Catholic e a La se 
for 186 pupils as opposed to one state school for 926 pupi Ss wma Bees 
the more famous Catholic schools can be as large as any fo neat 
but parents can always find the right size and usually the right 

ol for their child. veer 
g send their children to Catholic schools for reasons not wedi 
of sincerely held religious beliefs. Mothers, for example, still ae for 
a convent education as being the right kind of ‘ genteel ' were a 
a girl. Many pupils who find the pace at a state lycée a 
may transfer and a number have to because they cannot get r sepa ttiat 
to the next class. Other parents prefer the warmer relations os ha 
can exist in many of the smaller Catholic schools. The fact ist eke 
lycée teacher is still too far concerned with the purely academic r pee 
of his task and too little with pupil relationships. The ne a 
between instruction and éducation still persists. The Catholic Saat 
on the other hand, by its very nature occupies itself with both si Te 
tion and éducation and in the process adopts an attitude omen ee 
whole complicated process of education that has many points rei 
larity with what happens in the English boarding school. T eer 
also seem, incidentally, that just as the boys’ boarding school in ee sils 
tends to be more successful than a girls’ school in enriching a p Fi 
life in this way, so do private schools in France that are manage -tial) 
men rather than by women. To the outside (and perhaps not cee 
observer, girls’ schools in France run by women’s religious orders hê 


still too much of a claustrophobic atmosphere about them. 
It should be remembered 


that, for the reasons we have already aes 
the general academic ability of pupils in church secondary scho al; 
throughout France is lower than that in the corresponding state Se 
This in itself leads teachers to experiment more freely in ae 
techniques. They have to study more closely the temperament 2 
abilities of their pupils than must their colleagues in the state Iyce¢ 


: is 
And they have smaller classes with which to work. A serious attempt 
therefore made to fit the 


teaching to the pupil rather than the pupil ig 
the teaching. There is no ruthless elimination (except perhaps m the 
more famous Jesuit colleges) of those elements who fail to stand ts 
academic drive and pace. Again, should a child have to leave, ee 
are always made to find for him the right kind of ‘other’ Catho 
school that can help him. 


Conclusion 


n 5 i to 
The total estimated annual cost of implementing the 1960 law 
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support ` free © sc hools is in the neighbourhood of 30 milliard francs. 
How this sum of money is to be raised is another question. But what is 


perhaps more important is the fact that only the Socialist and Com- 
munist representatives in the National Assembly ever voted against the 
bill. Despite all the bitterness of past years it would seem that the 

o the problem that 


majority of Frenchmen to-day desire some solution t 
has for so long divided France, and that De Gaulle's intervention, though 
it could in some quarters be condemned as dictatorial, was generally 
considered to be an unfortunate necessity. On June 16th, 1959, well 
before the bill was passed, the newspaper Le Monde published the 
results of a public opinion poll which showed that 43 per cent of 
Frenchmen would prefer to send their children to a Catholic school 
could they afford to do so. On its side the church is, by and large, no 
longer anti-Republican and it also has taken into account that a small 
majority of parents (47 per cent according to the same source) have no 
Wish to send their children to private schools. FORS 
In 1958 Mgr. Chappoulie wrote in Luttes de l'Eglise : In a country 
of divided beliefs the formula of a neutral school can be the only work- 
able formula in many cases, provided that the school takes care to 
respect the religious convictions of families.” This is increasingly done 
and personal observation shows that more and more school chaplains 
are working to maintain the faith of pupils in state schools even though 
they are not permitted by law to take any part in the life of the school 
itself. In short, tensions have been released and it is recognized by all 
(if not overtly) how strong the Catholic tra 
the cultural concepts of the whole nation 
attempt to deny this tradition or to belittle its effect when t 
i ete are fundamentally Catholic in outlook i 
eeply or ferv eal tise A ish. 
ply or fervently religious would be foolish VERNON MALLINSON. 


N.B. This i d work in progress for a full-scale 

ey s paper is based on notes and W i ‘ 

study of education in France from 1789 to the present to be published 
h Education. 


under the title of Tradition and Change in Frenc 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Church and State in Education in the Netherlands 


Wuen considering the relationship between church and state in educa- 
tion, we must be agreed on the concepts to be used. ; a 

“Church ' means to the author an organized Christian society. There 
are several dozen such bodies in the Netherlands, The largest is m 
Roman Catholic Church with 4,634,478 members, or 40-4 per cent 0 
the population. Then comes the Dutch Reformed Church with 
3,240,481 members, or 28-3 per cent of the population. Third in size 
are the joint Calvinist Churches of various names with 1,068,600 
members, or 9:3 per cent of the population. There are 2,102,235 mem- 
bers of the Dutch population, or 18-4 per cent, who have no religious 
affiliation. These are figures from the 1960 National Census. ; 

‘State’ means to this author a political community under onc 
government. The State of the Netherlands is a parliamentary demo- 
cracy under a monarch. It contains eleven provinces and almost 
1,000 municipalities, which have a certain—though at present decreas- 


ing—degree of autonomy and self-government with respect to provin- 
cial and local matters, 


Introduction 

There is reason to commence with this semantic explanation. In 
a discussion of the aspects of this subject many misunderstandings 
are born of an inexact use of concepts. One of the most common is that 


which comes from identifying church with religion, a system of faith. 
This confusion has | 


been noted in a number of instances in the United 
States. If it is true that the First Amendment endeavoured to give 
expression to the idea of the Separation of church and state, this may, 
rejection of subsidies to church schools. It is not 


3 any consequences can be attached to this eithe! 
with regard to the religious neutrality of state schools or with respect 
tosubsidies to non-public denominational schools not run by thechurch. 
All kinds of argu 


ments for both sides of these cases may be adduced, but 
not that of the s i 


ge number of denominational schools which 

are fully financed by the state and the municipalities is a remarkable 

one. However, the relationship between church and state is involved 

here only in so far as these denominational schools are run by churches. 
78 
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This applies in only a limited number of cases. The great majority of 
the schools are operated by societies of a denominational character. 
They may not be called church schools but rather parents’ schools, 
though it must be admitted that the administrative bodies of these 
societies are not formed essentially by the parents of the school children 
but by persons who found schools in accordance with the parents’ 
spiritual convictions. They often include a clergyman. But this does 
not make the legal status of these schools an ecclesiastical one. Conse- 
quently, the struggle for financial equality between non-public denom- 
inational schools and public schools in the Netherlands has never been 
waged by invoking the rights of the church but exclusively by pleading 
rea of parents to schools with the religious background which they 
ire, 


Church and State in the History of the School System 
The best starting-point for a concise historical survey seems to 
This viewed human 


be the medieval idea of the corpus christianum. 
society as a spiritually homogeneous entity. Church and monarch, 
school and parents had their different tasks to perform. But they were 
all instrumental in preserving a social order characterized by its organic 
cohesion. Sometimes it was regarded as a pyramid whose summit 
reached up to heaven. There was no place in the nation for different 


philosophies of life. 
That was the view in the Netherlands before the Reformation. But 
sm had set its stamp on the country, 
ved on for centuries : member- 
the Dutch Reformed Church— 


one Calvinistic Protestantism hí 
shi idea of the corpus christianum li 
tp of the church—which was then 

and citizenship of the state were considered to coincide. The people 
were regarded as a baptized people and the government set in authority 
above that people was viewed as a Christian government which had to 
assist the church in the fulfilment of its mission. The practice of this 
Often lagged behind the theory. Compared with othe 


r countries, the 
f . . : : 
Netherlands was a bastion of freedom during this period which ex- 


tended to 1795. Many a dissident thinker found refuge there, and 
books were ehited ‘which could not be published elsewhere. There 
Were dissenting churches and sects; to the annoyance of the Protestant 
Clergy there were even Roman Catholic schools, which were officially 
forbidden, But the prevailing ideology was different. The school 
regulations of the seven provinces which together formed the republic 
a weak constitutional structure—prescribed that the school children 
F en be brought up in the Calvinist religion to “the glory of God, 

€ prosperity of the church and the common weal”. The teachers 

ad therefore to be pious persons, members of the Dutch Reformed 
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7 - were obliged 
Church, along with their wives. Upon arr vet oe 
to sign the creed and the catechism. Books aot docs copaletions Wl 
religion had to be ht And compliance wit s 
ised by the church. ’ 2 in| 
A this denis resembled the situation that ae 
the Reformation, with the difference that things a = sinaiey in 
round. But it would be incorrect to accentuate only on > mei 
the history of education. Other things had changed a Pn 
stitution of the Dutch Reformed Church for the churc h ? = hh 
Ages. Reference must be made to the new appreciation o mi A iaia 
formed the mainspring of the Reformation. Now the Te og 
on the universal priesthood of the faithful. Every E i hiy 18 
personally called servant of God. His relationship to the > n SY 
a direct and entirely individual one. This liberates man re al pet 
kinds of medieval ties. It leads to an elevation of the indivic ui a 
sonality which has had far-reaching effects on education. A dh 
now on it was no longer sufficient to educate the vessels T oe had 
authority and the servants of church organization; every ae way 
to be taught in such a way that he could presently find his i . th 
to Holy Writ and could live before God on his own responsi bi — 
the baptismal ceremony of the Dutch Reformed Church n Fe chall 
promise that “ once their child has reached the age of reason, t ce him 
instruct him to the best of their ability, or shall cause and assis peA 
to be instructed in the creed contained in the Old and New I 
and in the articles of Christian faith ”. This does not mean that b h's 
shall teach the child the Lord's Prayer and a few of the prar 
formulas, but that they shall bring up this child in such a way that of 
will presently be able to read and understand the Bible, the cant 
Christian faith, himself. This pledge marks the Order of Holy hig z 
of Children as one of the most momentous and most influential pe? 
gogic documents ever to originate in the Netherlands. this 
Under the influence of Enlightenment the stimulating force of ih 
philosophy was greatly diminished in the course of the gehen y 
century. Man’s reason, will and feelings began to demand a place ht 
themselves alongside divine revelation. Much of this trend of a a 
came to the Netherlands from abroad. The culture of alge at 
Countries had a marked influence on the Dutch way of life in i 
period. But the foreign element intermingled with home-bred her 
dencies and was remodelled along Dutch lines. Many in the Net zi 
lands still adhered to the revealed faith. But a more or less a 
Place was ceded to human reason. It was felt that reason and reve 
tion were not contradictory but in harmony. 


i i in i ition to 
One thing that is certain is that reason began to call tradition 


— 
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account. The mouldering federative polity of the old republic had to 
make way for a form of government in which for a time the forces of 
unity and federalism struggled for control, but which resulted first in 
the Batavian Republic, and then, after the French domination, in the 
Kingdom in 1813. Now the state, with typical revolutionary ardour, 
took over spiritual leadership of the church. It planned to give the 
country a school system under uniform direction. The Schools Act of 
1806, Which was to serve the country for half a century, defined the 
purpose of primary education as follows: “All school education shall 
be so planned that, in the course of the acquisition of suitable and 
useful accomplishments, the intellectual faculties of the children are 
developed and they themselves are trained in all the social and Chris- 
tian virtues.” There is no mention now of the glory of God. Nor is 
there any place for the church in this objective. In any case, there 
were now various officially recognized churches between which it 
would have been unbecoming to choose. It is no longer the church 
that is first and foremost but the state. The latter has taken over the 
church's cultural function. This is evidenced by the sequence of the 
adjectives social and Christian, the first referring to the duties of 
citizenship. : 

The idea of the corpus christianum had now been secularized and 
reduced to ‘ Christian virtues’. But it should be noted that the citizens 
of the early nineteenth century (and long afterwards) still thought in 
terms of a spiritually homogeneous nation. This was a Protestant 


nation, which had absorbed much of the idea of toleranca oa 
days of Enli and in which moderation was a va ue . 
y nlightenment and i | Christian nature. 


But the school of the Act of 1806 was of a general © Jigion “as 
The schoolmaster was to continue to teach the Christian re eae er, 
regards its historical and ethical part ”. The school was open to p ee 


to Christian hymns and to subject-matter from the Bible. st his 
examination the teacher's “ religious ideas and pinen se 
probed “in a private conversation ”»_ But there was no ones ny 
room for the church inside the school. It could attend fo en ing e 
doctrines of religion outside school hours. This would no long 


for revolutions can barely interrupt 
et ee ae ioe ae church still unofficially 


the continuity of the historical pr $ ss 
preserved ar of its influence. AS before, the sale Eon 
made the foundation of schools subject to their approval. : e in- 
spectors of schools, who played such an important pes R bi e 
of the Act, consisted at first mainly of clergymen bea! ets 16 WON 

on an honorary basis. They now performed their task m the spirit of 
this enlightened age. 


cation may be charac- 
The further course y be charac 


of the history of Dutch edu 
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A q be 
terized in a few simple sentences. Many a struggle y sas omega 
waged before the Dutch would learn that they hae to - OS ini 
idea of spiritual homogeneity in the educational sy oa me ag 
that the unity of the nation can be maintained at t same ah 

NE iversi i Perhaps we must go 
spiritual diversity can develop unimpeded. rhag aer e Tural 
step farther and set down the paradox that in mae peg 
situation the preservation of national anity is conditiona 

respect for everyone's spiritual freedom. . f 
arr the Stee of this development process over Ps Suita 
fifty years a search was made for a form of educational ae 
in which the one school for all could be maintained. The oo rnd dit 
encouraged religious neutralization of the public E ainal 
couraged the foundation of non-public schools of a deno og oe 
character. During this period it was also sometimes advoca aoe 
certain quarters that the public school should be enabled to vossitile 
tiate in three directions. Separate Jewish schools had teen i re 
from the outset under the Act of 1806. Now, if room Were: AalsO main 
made for a Roman Catholic variant, the school could in The 1857 
retain its Protestant characteristics. But nothing came of this. feedom 
the opportunity for variation was created by guaranteeing m public 
of everybody to found schools, not by differentiation within riy year 
school, which continued to represent undivided unity. T = y ete 
later the way was cleared for government subsidies. At first enh 
inadequate. In 1920 the formal freedom to found schools w cial 
formed into material freedom by the introduction of complete ies 
equality between public and private schools in primary educé 
Other branches of education followed. f ebeen 

It may be as well if we briefly explain two terms which kaa 
used. By ‘formal freedom’ is meant legal freedom; by it “age 
freedom’ is meant that the state enables its citizens to make full u‘ 
of the possibilities offered by the law. What 

These are the main outlines of the historical development. 
follows is an explanation and illustration of them. tant 

The idea that the Netherlands was a Christian nation in the Protos ace 
sense and that the spiritual attitude of the public school should re rity 
this was, as we have already indicated, subscribed to by the je an A 
of the population until well past the middle of the nineteenth cen alé 
This was certainly the case among the small percentage of the Tn 
population who had the vote in those days. It would be interes day 

á -day 
to investigate to what extent this conviction persists even to 
among certain groups of the Dutch population. , rule 

But in the first half of the nineteenth century, during the ith 
of Willem I, two groups came to the fore which were dissatisfied W 
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the Christianity as manifested in the schools of the Act of 1806. The 
first of these was an orthodox Protestant group, which urged that 
more obyious witness be borne to the basic values of the Calvinist 
profession. We have in mind belief in Jesus Christ as the Son of God 
and the one mediator between God and man. They formed a limited 
body which, however, included both prominent figures and simple 
countryfolk. Their political leader, G. Groen van Prinsterer (1801- 
1876), viewed matters in a strong historical light. He wanted the 
Official school, as of old, to be characterized by profession of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Then there was a Roman Catholic group, which 
Was opposed precisely to the Protestant character still attaching to the 
schools. Its supporters were to be found principally in the south of the 


country. In those days this included not only the provinces of the 
present-day Netherlands south of the rivers Rhine, Waal, and Maas, but 
an Catholic. The rift in the 


also Belgium, which was entirely Rom ; 
United Kingdom which opened in the years 1830-1839 was due in part 
to complaints about the schools policy of Willem I. a 
The two opposition groups were poles apart, which made it difficult 
for the government to provide a satisfactory answer to their objec- 
tions. For here an ideal that longed to return to a period which—as 
posterity knows—was gone for ever was in conflict with a desire 
that looked forward but as yet found no support from the majority of 
the enfranchised population. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century the answer was found, 
thanks to the influence of liberalism. The great liberal statesman, J. R. 
Thorbecke (1798-1872), to whom the Netherlands still owes the main 
outlines of its constitutional organization, advocated the idea that the 
life of the nation would benefit by the greatest possible variety of social 
forms. As regards schools, he welcomed the competition between 
public and private education. In 1848, on his initiative, the freedom 
of education, i.e. of the foundation of private schools, was laid down 
in the Constitution, the sole conditions being supervision. SY m 
government and the appointment of teachers of adequate a ility an 


morals. ; 

Now that we have used the term private schools here for the first 
time, we should like to say that it covers all schools which <a = 
by the state or the municipalities. (The provinces have no schools o 
their own.) It therefore includes both schools operated by the teachers 
themselves and schools organized by associations and institutions, in- 
cluding churches. A private school need not bea denominational one; 
it may be of the same spiritual nature „as a public school. Schools 
financed by the teachers ceased to exist after 1920. They are still legally 
possible but are no longer economically viable. 


Y.B.E.—4 
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This freedom of education entered the Constitution as the fruit of 
a compromise, in which at the same time it was ordained that through- 
out the kingdom adequate public education had to be given by the 
municipalities. This is called the principle of the omnipresence of 
public education. Exceptions are now possible to this principle on 
condition that the opportunity is provided for receipt of public primary 
education in neighbouring municipalities. The public education to be 
given would have to respect everyone's religious views. The constitu- 
tional provisions called for elaboration in an Act. This came into force 
in 1857, after much controversy. The picture that this Act gave of 
public and private education is as follows. Its provisions have since 
then been supplemented on a few points but not fundamentally 
changed. 

Public education was relieved of the moderate Christian nature 
which it had possessed in the period from 1806 to 1857. The unity of 
the nation could no longer be expressed in a given faith but only laid 
down in moral principles which were inspired by Christianity but 
which were also acceptable to non-Christians such as Jews. For 
instance, the present Primary Education Act of 1920 provides in section 
42, sub-section 1 as follows: “ School education shall, in the course of 
the acquisition of suitable and useful accomplishments, be instrumental 
in the development of the intellectual faculties of the children, in their 
physical training, and in their training in all Christian and social 
virtues.” Only the “physical training” was added in 1920. The 
second sub-section of this section regulates ‘ neutrality ’: “ The teacher 
shall refrain from teaching, doing, or permitting anything at variance 
with the respect due the religious beliefs of those holding different 
views.” As can be seen, this provision leaves adequate room for the 
teacher's own faith. But the Act goes on to lay down that religious 
teaching does not form part of the public school's curriculum. The 
churches are provided with an Opportunity to give this teaching in 
the school In separate hours. The parents are, of course, free to se? 
their children or not. There was now no further need for separate 
Jewish schools for primary education, 

In practice, these provisions have come to mean that in the public 
schools no religious acts are performed by the teachers and within 
the official curriculum, and that Biblical history is not taught, although 
Stories from the Bible may occur in reading lessons. In the top classes 
of 87 per cent of primary schools religious instruction is given by the 
church. It is attended by 82 per cent of the pupils of these classes- 
a Deen Reformed Church provides the greater part of this teach- 
ro ecent development is that it sometimes entrusts this instruc 

‘on to public school teachers who are prepared to do this work. They 
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are trained by the church. This was certainly not the intention in 
1857. Even more remarkable is the fact that a number of munici- 
palities subsidize this instruction. It is evident from the large per- 
centage of children attending that parents appreciate their being 
acquainted with the subject-matter of the Bible, and in these circum- 
stances the municipal councils take the liberty of financially support- 
ing the work. This is not based on any legal provision. 

The situation in public secondary education closely resembles the 
above. 

Private education was now able to develop in freedom. From 1857 
onwards the requirements concerning the teachers’ abilities and 
morals have been the same as those applicable to public education. 

The liberal solution had thus been accepted. But in another field, 
too, viz. that of labour relations, liberalism had lost sight of the fact 
that legal freedom can be realized only if man is enabled by his material 
situation to avail himself of his rights. Under the Act of 1857 private 
schools were founded, first Protestant ones as the fruits of the revival 
of the Calvinist profession which was mentioned above, and later 
Roman Catholic ones too, by reason of a continuing Roman Catholic 
emancipation manifest in the Pastoral Letter of 1868, in which the 
bishops opted for private schools in accordance with Roman Catholic 
principles. This required great financial sacrifices of parents and 
teachers, Since the groups that financed these schools were anything 
but well-to-do, the opportunities of the private schools were extremely 
limited, Their situation was increasingly felt to be unjust. As tax- 
payers, the friends of the private schools had to contribute their share 
of the costs of the public schools which they did not consider suitable 
for their children. They were also expected to provide the school fees 
and contributions required to keep their own school alive. The 
problem was intensified when, under the Primary Education Act of 
1878, measures were taken to raise the level of public a, 
Having regard to the Constitution of 1848, these could oniy Be m 
applicable in part to private education, but, since they mpa i 
standard of public education, they threatened to be fatal to the private 


form. In iamentary battle fought around this Act the liberals 
eae a dee the extent that their leader, 


became untr i inciple to 
ue to their principle \ 
Kappeyne van de Coppello (1822-1894) endeavoured to make the state 
a party to spreading the modern attitude to life and if necessary was 
Prepared to suppress minorities to achieve this. This shows that the 
sanctioned by the govern- 


idea of a spiritual unity of the nation to be 01 
Ment came up once again, this time not In the name of traditional 


Christianity but in that of the rationalistic view of life, of which much 
Was expected in those days. But the battle waged in 1878 was im- 
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portant in another respect. In the opposition to Kappeyne’s plans—an 
opposition unable to prevent their implementation—the orthodox 
Protestants and the Roman Catholics joined hands. The first were led 
by a powerful figure, A. Kuyper (1837-1920), the founder of a 
separate Calvinist church alongside the Dutch Reformed Church, com- 
plete with a Calvinist university, a political party, and a daily news- 
paper. The Catholics were headed by the priest/statesman, H. J. A. M. 
Schaepman (1844-1903), who likewise set up an independent political 
organization. The coalition of the denominational parties lined up 
against the conservative and liberal groups. After an extension of the 
franchise they managed to gain a majority, which in 1889 succeeded 
in carrying through the first subsidies from public funds for the private 
primary schools. 

We shall break off the historical survey at this point. For when the 
private schools were placed on an equal footing with the public schools, 
with respect to one-third of their costs, a fundamental step of decisive 
importance had been taken, Instead of liberalism, democracy was now 
manifesting itself in the field of education. The attitude that the public 
school ought in essence to be considered adequate for all was aban- 
doned. The formal freedom to found and run private schools had 
been transformed into a material freedom. The liberté hors de l'état 
had become a liberté par l'état. 

As a result of political strife but also of immanent need, the logical 
conclusions of this transformation of principles were to be drawn. 
The financial assimilation increased until it reached roo per cent. 
For primary education that stage was reached with the passing of 
the Primary Education Act of 1920. Financial equality was then 
gradually extended to other branches of education. It is now com 
plete, from infant schools to higher education, with the proviso that 
the private universities and institutes of higher education have still 
to bear 5 per cent of their costs themselves. This is the premium 
which they must pay for their freedom. For this must also be said : 
Peary and equali may appear peaceably side by side in the “ Rights 
aa of the Citizen ”, but the history which has been describe 

as demonstrated that they go ill together in practice. Every step 
on the road to equality was made subject to conditions. Let there be 
no misundersanding about this. The private schools were, and still 
are, just as free as they became in 1848 and 1857, provided that they 
do not ask for a subsidy. But who can finance a school to-day out 
of his own resources? The conditions on which subsidies are grante 
hile: the private schools increasingly identical with the public 

s. But with one exception : their denominational character. The 
governing bodies of the schools are free to choose their teachers 
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provided that the latter satisfy the standards of morality and ability, 
and they are free to choose the teaching aids. But for the rest they 
are more or less subject to the same binding rules with which Acts 
and Royal Decrees govern the public schools. The proponents of 
denominational education reject the suggestion that a denominational 
school is in fact nothing more than a public school plus a few hours 
of religious instruction. They assert that the principle gives each sub- 
ject of the curriculum an individual character. In practice, little can 
be seen of this. These schools are hardly characterized by individual 
pedagogics and didactics. They have not led to basic new educational 
trends. The reasons for all this are that when all is said and done there 
is no such thing as a Roman Catholic or Protestant culture which is 
visibly distinct from the general pattern, and that the pedagogic 
thought of Christian and non-Christian humanists, for all the difference 
in philosophy, displays great similarity in attitude. It must, however, 
be assumed that the atmosphere of the Roman Catholic or Protestant 
way of life will make itself felt in the schools. 


The System of Financial Equality. š 
In the following description of how the system operates we shall 
have to make a number of radical simplifications. First of all, it will 
not be possible to specify the division of tasks between the state and 
the municipalities more precisely than is required for an understanding 
of the main aspects of the account. For this division of tasks is no 
longer of essential importance. The municipality has little latitude 
in the performance of its functions. Its role is legally prescribed down 
to the details. Even when, for instance, it has to make payments for 
the construction of private primary schools, this is a fact of minor 
political importance since the greater part of taxes is levied by 
the state, after which the municipalities receive a payment from the 
Exchequer to attend to local affairs. In the most recent Acts the 
detour via the municipal treasury has consequently been omiin 
The state pays everything direct. We shall also confine ein in oe 
main to primary education as regulated by the Primary E uca ion n 
of 1920. An analysis of the systems occurring M the various oth 
Acts would only confuse the reader unnecessarily. s f 
Let us first consider the foundation of private primary schools with 
the assistance of public funds. The idea behind the regulations 
governing this is that the desirability or otherwise of the foundation 
of private schools should not be a matter exposed to the subjective 
judgment of the public authorities, = oh 
There are a number of simple objective criteria. The following are 
required: (a) a corporate association or institution (e.g..-a religious 
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society); (b) an application to the municipal council with a declaration 
to the effect that the school will be attended by a sufficient number of 
pupils (as a rule a declaration by parents that they will send their 
children to that school); (c) a statement of the number of pupils which 
the building must accommodate and the number of classrooms re- 
quired; (d) a declaration of willingness to deposit a security of 10 per 
cent of the costs of foundation (if the number of pupils remains far 
below that for which the school is intended, the sum deposited is 
forfeit). The municipality pays interest on the deposit, which is repaid 
after twenty years. 

What is a sufficient number of pupils? F 

This varies between 50 in the smallest municipalities and 125 in 
the large cities. 

That is all. Once the town hall is in possession of the above data, the 
school is automatically founded, The municipal council must CO- 
operate. The governing body of the school becomes the owner of the 
building, and continues in this Capacity so long as the building is used 
for its original purpose. This regulation is consequently known as that 
of automatism. This automatism also applies to infant education. 
Here the minimum numbers vary from 30 to go children aged 4 to 5 Y2- 
In other branches of education the subjective system applies. Here 
Support from public funds is conditional on the private school having 
reasonable chances of development. As a rule, the government decides 
on this. It is obliged—not by law but by virtue of a generally accepted 
tradition—to act in such a way that the different outlooks on life are 
all given proper consideration as far as is reasonably possible. The 
private universities and institutes of higher education which are 
subsidized are listed in the Scientific Education Act. 

Let us return to primary education, Applications by the governing 
body of a primary school for assistance in extension of the building, 
structural alterations and repairs (other than ordinary maintenance), 
changing equipment, procuring new school furniture, and teaching aids 
and auxiliaries may be submitted to the council in the same way. The 
application is granted if it does not exceed reasonable demands. This 
time, of course, there is no list of future pupils needed and a deposit 
1s required only in the case of extension. 
ae the school is functioning, the state pays the salaries of the 
head master and the teachers as required by law for both public and 
subsidized private schools in accordance with the official salary scales. 
oe ee schools are in the same position as regards this. If, 
aes , the municipality employs for its schools supernumerary 

€achers whose salaries are not paid by the state, or vocational 
teachers whose salaries in all cases remain for the account of the 
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municipality, the private school is entitled to proportionate payment 
from the municipal treasury for the same purpose. 

As regards the material operating costs, the municipality pays the 
school's governing body the same sum per pupil as is spent per pupil 
at the corresponding public schools. 

The system is hedged round with guarantees of the rights of govern- 
ing bodies, but also with measures against abuses. The state supervises 
the quality and the costs of school building. In special cases the 
government may set the minimum number of pupils lower, permit an 
extra teacher, or prescribe an additional sum in payment of operating 
costs. 

This whole legislation is a system of checks and balances, the object 
contemplated being to ensure the spiritual freedom of the governing 
bodies and so of the parents on the one hand and on the other hand 
to prevent an unjust burden being placed on public funds and to 
guarantee a reasonable standard of education. As regards the last point, 
it should be recalled that the teachers have to possess the same qualifi- 
cations as those at the public schools. There are public and private 
teacher training colleges with a state leaving examination. The cur- 
riculum and syllabus of all subsidized private schools must satisfy 
minimum legal requirements. The task of the government inspector is 
confined to supervising this. Ensuring the legal position of the teachers 
gave rise to particular difficulties. The right of appointment (and there- 
fore the right of dismissal, too) vested in the governing bodies is not 
subject to state intervention. But on the other hand it was necessary to 
create guarantees against injustice and arbitrary action. The solution 
for primary education was found in the institution of committees of 
appeal, whose sphere of activities must cover at least twelve subsidized 
private schools. They consist of three members elected by the govern- 
ing bodies and three members elected by the teaching staffs. These six 
members together elect the chairman as seventh member. It may be 
trusted that the self-elected committee will satisfactorily represent the 
tendency of the school. A teacher who has been dismissed may appeal 
to the committee and the governing body must accept 1tS e 

The costs of the system are not, in our opinion, considerably higher 


than those of a uniform school system would be. Payments for person- 
nel are made in proportion to the number of pupils. Now classes in 
the Netherlands are too large rather than too small. The costs of the 
teaching aids, which are fixed per pupil, will barely be affected by 
the size of the school if at all. All that remains to be discussed is 
therefore whether large school buildings are more economical to build 
and maintain than smaller ones. We believe that this is, in fact, so. 
There, then, lies the expense of the system followed in the Netherlands. 
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But particularly large schools are not in keeping with Datoh WEN cee 
this field, so that the additional costs contained in this factor may 
be overstressed either. The average size of school in primary = 
is one with 194 pupils. Compared with other maanmies this i oy Bi 
figure, matching the great density of sea in the Netherlands. 

rresponds approximately to the British figure. f 
Eoo of oe system has been that the public T = 
lost ground considerably in primary and academic secondary = = 
tion. The private school has from of old predominated in an : 
technical education. As a result of this, young people in the Nen er 
lands are being increasingly educated in separate groups. In na pe 
primary education 26 per cent of the pupils go to public schools, = 
per cent to Roman Catholic, 28 per cent to Protestant and A p , 
cent to non-sectarian private schools. The latter category includes S 
small number of schools which, owing to the fact that they require na 
the parents a special contribution towards the running costs, a 
intended for the more well-to-do. The percentages follow for, on we 
one hand, infant education (public 22 per cent, Roman Catholic 45 oa 
cent, Protestant 26 per cent, non-sectarian private 7 per cent—data of 
the 1963/64 school year), and, on the other hand, for a number oi 
forms of secondary education (senior primary schools: public 26 P : 
cent, Roman Catholic 44 per cent, Protestant 28 per cent, TOETA 
private 2 per cent—data for the 1963/64 school year; paneer 
secondary schools: public 34 per cent, Roman Catholic 37 per ap 
Protestant 22 per cent, non-sectarian private 7 per cent—data for to 
1963/64 school year). In higher education 81 per cent of the prudents 
go to institutions without a denominational character, 11 per cent t : 
Roman Catholic institutions, and 8 per cent to the Calvinist pees 
—figures for the 1962/63 academic year. The separation between > 
denominations May, in the life of an individual pupil, extend ie 
the infant school to the university, Public opinion has accepted pe 
fact. There is no political party that wishes to abolish the financia 
equality. 

Nor do any general points of 
Position of the private schools. 
point at issue is whether the c 
public schools, and in case it is no 
sidization of private schools but 
the decision to the government. 
whether the basic ideas of the e 
fairly applied in concreto. But th 
sally accepted. We in the Netherl 
and it would seem that we have 


political dispute remain regarding A 
Conflicts may still occur when s 
ountry has a sufficient number a 
t ‘automatism ’ that governs the su 
the subjective system which ee 
Then the question may arise © 
ducational pacification have been 
e basic ideas themselves are univer- 
ands have taken the risk of diversity 
not done too badly. It should also 
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be borne in mind that spiritual trends are not held back by barriers set 
in their path like those within the school system. The teachers at 
Protestant and Roman Catholic schools undergo the effects of changing 
cultural and spiritual views just as greatly as their colleagues at public 
schools, even though their organizations are separate’ and their schools 
have different names. Urbanization is making its effects felt deep into 
the countryside. The scientification of society is manifesting itself in 
every milieu. Radio and television display a separation closely re- 
sembling that of education, but the Dutch listen to and watch the 
programmes which they like the best, and these are by no means 
always those of their co-religicnists. Perhaps we are heading for an era 
in which we are no longer so exactly aware as to why there are so 
many different trends in our school system. But then we shall have 
arrived at that point otherwise than if we had forcibly imposed unity. 
PHILIP J. IDENBURG. 


1 There is, however, federative co-operation at top level. 


Y.B.E.—4* 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Role of the Churches in Education: Turkey 


ee rs RT cer 
“ Something had to be done to level off religious een’ cop 
the peoples, for religions not only divided them but also tied t 
powers outside the fence.” * 


ScHOoLs founded and operated by religious institutions a eh 
day consist of the following : French Roman Catholic, Greek Or 
Armenian Gregorian, Jewish, and American Protestant. — ië 

In any detailed list of these schools giving the ee i 
location, level, and founders, it will be immediately apparent thé “i 
Islamic institution has been included. This is not due to a oa are T 
pretation of the word ‘ church’ and hence to a purposeful oy nie 
Islamic educational institutions. The reasons for excluding the m = 
institutions are twofold: (i) criteria used below in selecting t pa 
ligious institutions; and (ii) cultural characteristics peculiar Aate 
country. Some significant trends and problems encountered int idy: 
education of the religious staff will, however, be included in the at = 

Criteria: Educational institutions originally founded and opera or 
by religious orders, or denominations or ethnical ee id 
Organizations or by their authorized delegates, either of loca ial 
foreign origin, and those which still subscribe to full or partial = 
administrative, and instructional support from churches or vee 
other religious foundation have been classified as religious schoo ` : 

Other private or foreign schools founded and supported by D A 
states, or philanthropic institutions or by their official representat 
such as the Austrian, German, Italian, and Iranian, were not inclu a 
in the study. Though in respect of curriculum and function no 5 


x è , ae? i o 
stantial differences exist between the majority of foreign and 
denominational schools. 


The Turkish Republic, fou 
secular state since 1928." 
valid, confirms this princip 


nded in 1923, has been a constitutional 
The 1961 constitution, which is a. 
le and attribute in the following words: 


* Carleton S. Coon, The Story of Man (New York, 1962), p. 404. d article 

‘The 1928 amendment of the 1924 constitution dropped the second ti bY 
“The religion of the State is Islam ”. See Tarih IV, Türkiye Cumhuriye 
(Türk Tarih Kurumu, Ankara, 1931), p. 213. 
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The Turkish Republic is a national, democratic, secular and social State 
of Law, founded upon Human Rights and aforesaid principles.* 


This constitutional article may be in sharp contrast to the religious 
breakdown of the population into major denominations. To under- 
stand and evaluate intelligently the educational role of religious in- 
stitutions in Turkey is extremely difficult, if not impossible, without 
reflecting upon the highlights of cultural evolution. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOUNDED AND OPERATED BY 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS AND MINORITIES (ETHNICAL COMMUNITIES) 


(Turkey) 
Secondary 
Schools: Academic 
a Sa Pri 2 er 
Regs nd |r | Sr | Ve |e el] Tt 
i High High | tional | logical 
(3 years) | 3(4) years 
Roma i 1s | İzmir (1) 
oman Catholic 5 7 3 ional (c4) 
Greck Orthodox 36 3 5 2 I 47 | istanbul 
Armenian P 
Gregorian 31 21 4 I I 58 | Istanbul 
Jewish 5 2 2 9 | Istanbul 
Protestant ` 
Armenian. I : a 
America $ I 2 
merican 4 3 RERUN 
Mersin (2) 
İstanbul (3) 
138 


is pri rs and/or 3 (4) are con- 
ETERS eA iigh have iS anal both under (5) 


idere S y schools that have the junior c 
and 0). dhe, ary nigh Schools that have the junior high Daa ne (3) and 
(3). Schools that have all three sections 5 

a na hs the kindergarten. 

a kinder} . naie Aes 

* As Teratak, Vilayets Ges O the governmental administrative div ision). 


Historical Background 

A theocratic form of state 
Turkish tribes and cultures before t 
element, for example, Shamanizm wa 
the supreme authority of the state. 
urkish Republic, Law No. 334, Article Il. 
the author. 


was alien to the Turkish States, nomadic 
hey accepted Islam. As a cultural 
s submissive and ranked second to 
After the conversion, around the 


? From the 1961 Constitution of T 
Translation and italicized emphasis by 
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TABLE II 
ar AO * 
POPULATION OF TURKEY AS REGARDS RELIGIONS AND DENOMINATIONS, IN 1960 
Religions Population per cent 
Islam} . 27,476,539 98-99 (Islam) 
Catholic 3 3 š 24,774 
Orthodox . k 3 $ 106,611 
Protestant ai 17,396 
Gregorian ý ` > 70,953 1-00 (non-Islam) 
Other Christians . x P 10,456 
Jews . $ 3 4 i 43,926 
Other religions è P 2,567 
Without religion (irreligious) . 416 
Unknown . á ‘ r 1,182 o-ol (Unknown) 
TOTAL 27,754,820 100.00 
1 


z EN B. 
* The Annuaire Statistique, 1960-62, by the Presidence du Conseil, Institut National de la Statistique, Pog 
In 1965 the population is fast approaching 30 million, but the percentages have not changed appre T300- 
+ Asa cultural tradition new-born babies of Turkish and/or Muslim parents are usually, if not a 
matically, registered as Muslim by the local population offices. 


first millennium A.D., the regional cultures in Anatolia began adopting 
some of the Islamic institutions such as the Sheria (Islamic Canon Law). 

During the Ottoman period, religious institutions and practices 
leaned heavily on, and were in turn supported by, the state. 

The medreses (Islamic seminaries), the purpose of which was w 
educate ulemas (scholars) and other men of letters such as Khojas 
(priests) and kadis (judges), were always founded and protected by the 
state. As a department of the state and as a cultural institution, Islam 
had strongly influenced, but never totally controlled, the adit 
tion. Even after the conquest of Egypt in 1517, when the title © 
Caliph? was supposedly* bestowed upon the victorious Ottoman 
Sultan, Selim I (the Grim), the state maintained its semi-theocratic 
outlook, 

A number of historical docum 
political powers far exceeded h 
(the Caliph) often asked the Ca 
formal answers to questions o 


ents suggest at least that the Sultan $ 
is authority as the Caliph.’ The Sultan 
liph (the Sultan) for politically feasible 
n Islamic law (fetvas) and seldom faile 

to get what he wanted. This accord between the state and religion was 


i The Caliph was supposed to be the successor of the prophet. lim I 
Some recent historians rather doubt the authenticity of the event. Selim ~» 


himself, never even mentioned either Caliph or Caliphate in his Fetihname (Story 
of Conquests), 


° The Caliph’s call for Jihad (Pan- 


Islamic Alliance against the infidels, i.e. ee 
Muslims) at the beginning of the First World War produced no tangible respon 
from the Islamic world. It was not until 1774, when the Sultanate was obviously 
weakening, that a Sultan claimed also to be Caliph. 
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not, however, either universal or limited to Islam. Christians and Jews, 
who were subjects of the Empire, and those who were not, all had 
different laws and different equities having the force of laws in civil 
affairs, Differences were due partly to the Ottomans’ changing concepts 
of religious freedom and partly to capitulation.® 

After the discovery in 1497 of the sea route to the East by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope (which incidentally corresponds to the period 
of highest prosperity in the Empire), ancient routes of trade (caravan- 
ways) were gradually abandoned. The economic stability, and hence 
the cultural rigour and military superiority of the Empire, stagnated. 
Military expansion did not prevent the eventual doom of a basically 
traditionalist way of life built upon cultural remnants of the previous 
Muslim empires and Byzantium. 

The Empire had no officially formulated policy for public education 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century. As elsewhere in 
medieval Europe (but not contemporary with it), education was not 
considered a function and major responsibility of the state. 

The medreses and mahalle mektepleri (precinctual Koran schools) 
Which educated the Muslim population had purely religion-oriented 
curricula, consisting of ethics, the 3 R’s and the Koran.’ The medreses 
taught in addition Arabic, logic, rhetoric, canon law, and theology 
and emphasized transcendental issues of the life hereafter.* 

The fact that the medreses could no longer meet or answer the needs 
of a closed society facing the ruthless challenge of the West was being 
realized in the first quarter of the last century. Having firmly closed 
its cultural edifices for so long against any intrusion (let alone a 
voluntary diffusion or juxtaposition) of foreign ideas and tools, the 
Empire staged no cultural phenomena comparable to either the Renais- 
sance or the Reformation.” 

The culture had no classical heritage to be r 
part or department of the state. Like the Frenc 


evived, and Islam was a 
h, who had led neither 


i all types of 
' has come to be used in reference to al 
privileges granted at first mainly to the 
ill and friendship. During the period of 
leges had been interpreted by European 


° The term ‘capitulation 
special, i.e. commercial and economic, 
French by the Sultan as tokens of goodw 
the Empire's decline, however, these privi 
minorities as their lawful rights. 

These schools were comparable to 
Catholic Church, though perhaps not very $a 

“Comparable to the trivium and quadrivium © 
Sciences and philosophy, however, were signi 
Curriculum, . 4 

° The first printing press, for example, was not allowed in the land W a 
due mainly to fanatical objections initiated and sustained by the religious 
authorities. 


parochial schools operated by the 


favourably. A 
of the liberal arts tradition; 


ficantly missing from the 
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in the Renaissance nor in the Reformation, what the Empire needed 
nlightenment. : 
k Teeth of the Napoleonic Wars found the pare 
ruling circles of the Empire much more receptive to ji hacal aans 
of French ideas and ideals. Cultural feed-back, to this Cay i-d eurs 
come from the French; thus the first revolutionaries were = eee 
Turcs and hence the name. This taste for tings French Wonn S 
Turkish culture widely from the concept of the laïque state 
he lise (lycée) curriculum. ni ' 
"ie a oe result of this limited acculturation, in the = 
the Council for Public Instruction was established, the sae Pate 
pulsory elementary education was laid down, and all aol od 
tions were organized into a ministry and put under gov cabernet’? 
trol. The period beginning with 1839, characterized by re a, galled 
administrative measures initiated by the state, was, ad 
the Tanzimat (Reorganization). The curriculum at all levels o ae 
education, however, was not to be freed completely from relig 
influences for another five generations. riä 
Apart from the mee and state schools, there were ee. 
by the religious and ethnical minorities where instruction gel 
in their own language according to the curricula of their a in thë 
Foreign schools, too, were founded by European nations roe at 
majority of cases, run by churches and religious boards located 4 a 
The existence of all these schools, each pursuing its own purpose, 
to a multitude of cultural diversities. : iting: 
Socio-economically, the Empire could provide neither the mel! at 
pot nor a fire underneath it. Concepts of nationalism and of gore 
culture, then in the fashion, did not appeal to responsible statesm A 
Ethnical and religious minorities seemed to have taken the initiative on 
following policies of nationalistic education and culture, for they We 
the ones who inherited the Western idea of freedom and had nonne 
to lose and everything to gain from these policies. It was during ci 
period (1830-1913) that former non-Muslim provinces of the Emp! Z 
e.g. Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, Serbia, Albania, etc., became eae 
dent states. Two important dates emerge from the many eventful n 
of this period : 1878 and 1908. The first is associated with the aborti k 
attempt to form a constitutional regime, and the second with anal 
cessful restoration of the first attempt and the eventual forcing ot ich 
‘sick man of Europe ' into the World War on the German side whi 
culminated in the downfall of the Ottoman Dynasty. cs tngatit 
Soon after the beginning of World War I, in 1915, SENE lat 
legislative developments took place affecting the secularization 0 sail 
and education; Sheria Courts were taken from the office of Shei 
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Islam (the Ministry of Religion) and placed under the Ministry of 
Justice and the Regulations for Private Schools were put into effect.” 
The Regulations were apparently derived from, or based on, a new law 
defining the Rights and Responsibilities of Foreigners.'' By this act 
Turkey, in effect, proclaimed the end of foreign foundations in- 
cluding, surprisingly enough, those of the Germans. The Regulations 
for private schools have provided to this day the only legal frame of 
reference on questions and issues concerning private schools.!* 

, The scope of these Regulations included schools and educational 
institutions other than those run by the state, i.e. the religious. The 


first article of the Regulations reads: 


s founded and financed either by 


Private Schools are educational institution: 
thnical communities of Turkey, 


individuals or associations or corporations, or € 

duly recognized as such by the government.'* 
Before going into a critical analysis of the 1915 Regulations, however, 
the review of historical highlights should be completed. 

After the Armistice in 1918 the imposition by the Allies of such 
drastic conditions of peace as those contained in the treaty of Sèvres 
finished the Empire but gave birth to the Nationalist Movement of 
Anatolia led by Ataturk. 

The Turkish Revolution directed 


War of Independence fought agains 
vaders lasted for another four years. The peace treaty was finally 


signed at Lausanne in 1923." The radical measures leading towards 
secularization begun by the Ottoman Governments during World War I 
were followed by more radical ones taken by the National Government 
of Ankara. Thus, after the Armistice but before the peace treaty, the 
law enacted in 1922 by the General Assembly of the Ankara Govern- 
ment legally separated the Sultanate from the Caliphate and abolished 


the Ottoman Dynasty. 
Ulich is right in observin 
nationalism and state contro 


against Imperial Istanbul, and the 
t the Greek Army and other in- 


able that with the rise of 


g: “Itis inevit 
question as to the role 


] there emerges the 


10 Mekâtibi Hususiye Talimatnamesi, see Özel Okullar Rehberi (Directory of 
Private Schools) (İskender Matbaasi, istanbul, 1964), p. 265. yoo ; 

11 Ecnebilerin Hak ve Vazifeleri Kanunu, see Devletler Hususi Hukuku, First 
Volume, by Prof. Osman Fazl Berki (Aytemiz Kitabevi Ankara, 1963), p. 188. 

12 The new draft law called Özel Okullar Kanun Tasarisi (Private Schools Act), 
presently in the Senate of the Republic, is described by a Ministry Official as 
“ provisionally maintaining many of the state controls imposed by the 1915 


Regulations ”. 
13 op, cit. in footnote 10, More will be 
14 Treaty of Peace with Turkey and oti 


July 24, 1923 (London 1923). 


said about the regulations. 
her Instruments signed at Lausanne on 
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religion and the churches will play.” '* In the case dl done 
Nationalism, one should distinguish between the state eget 
tudes towards Christian minorities and the Muslim majority. Ed 
tionally, Christian minorities in modern Turkey enjoy a relatively 
greater freedom of function and action. Two major reasons may r 
cited: Christian denominations were identified with the a R 
West, or vice versa, and because of the historical developments arean y 
described religious minorities have had rights and privileges guaran 
teed by the Lausanne treaty. ae 
“To ae the questions of foreign and minority schools, bre iri 
exchanged at Lausanne as instruments of the treaty between ve Sal 
gations of Turkey and those of Great Britain, France, and Italy. " 
letter addressed to the British Delegation, for example, guarantecs e 
effect that “all existing institutions of religion, education, health bo 
philanthropy affiliated to Great Britain shall be recognized ose 
and treated with good-will and grace by the new government ". ini 
Article 42 of the Lausanne treaty had already allowed non-Mus rs 
in Turkey to settle matters of personal status and of family law = 
accordance with their own customs and traditions.” The ar 
treaty further provided that the Greeks of Istanbul and the rest a aa 
Christian minorities were to have the same rights as were given to 
other minorities in Europe under the post-war (World War 1) ie 
Shortly after the treaty the form and name of the regime was 0 = 
cially proclaimed as a Republic. Following long and heated debates n 
committees and the Assembly, three articles of legislation were passe 
in one session: the Caliphate was abolished; the Ministries of Sheria 
and Evkaf were abolished; all educational institutions, including the 
medreses, were placed under the control of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. !? : 
All the while, however, both the Law of Fundamental Organiza- 
tion * of 1921, and of 1924 ® held that Islam was the state religion. 


. Es Seep Qi vam- 
ations (Harvard University Press, C 


15 Robert Ulich, The Education of Ni 
bridge, Mass., 1962), p. 296. r the 

'® Translated into English by the author from the Turkish translation of 
original text. 

“This difference between Muslims and non- ek 
however, by the Turkish Civil Code. After the acceptance of the law, Gre d 
Orthodox, Catholic, and Armenian Gregorian communities voluntarily renounieni 
their special rights and asked to be subjected to the provisions of the new law. 

18 The Greeks of Anatolia were to be exchanged with the Muslims in Greece, 
not including Western Thrace and therefore not included in the provision. 


+° Tevhidi Tedrisat Kanunu (Unification of Education Act) of 1924, Law No. 431- 
°° Teskildti Esasiye Kanunu of 1921. 
*! Teskilâtı Esasiye Kanunu of 1924. 


ia d, 
Muslims was later eliminate 


(> 
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The final act of secularization came about in 1928, then in a disguised 
form of amendment to the 1924 Constitution: “ The Turkish Republic 
is a Iaique state.” 

Thus constitutionally Islam is no longer the state religion, but there 
have been no major changes in the status quo of Christian denomina- 
tions. This observation agrees with the expectation and experiences 
in International Law that rights defined by treaties provide more 
reliable securities than those of national constitutions subject to uni- 
lateral amendment. The rule, at least, proved valid for Turkey. The 
1961 Constitution went further in reinforcing religious freedoms and 
secular concepts. Some of these are as follows: 

Everyone shall have and enjoy freedom of religion, faith, conviction, and 
conscience. ie eed 

Religious meetings and ceremonies, that are not contrary to public order 
and general morale and the provisions relating thereto, shall be free. 

No one shall be forced to take part in religious services, or meetings or 
ceremonies, nor to disclose his religious convictions. : ige baii 

No one shall be as much as reprimanded on account of his religious beliefs 
and convictions. a di 

Religious education and instruction shall only be given if desired by the 

ive (loco parentis) of children. 


individual or by the legal representat foundati 
The state order shall not be based on religious foun ations. 
: i <ploited [for 
Sacred matters and institutions shall not be used, abused or exploited [ 


political ends].** 

The Control and Finance of the Schools 
Information will be given in this section regarding ao ese 
finance, administrative structure, operations, supervision, and regula- 


tions of church schools. 


(1) Attendance : EN 

In the academic year 1962-3 there were 3.292 pupils (aged 3-6) in 
the pre-primar (kindergarten) schools called Ana Okulları. Minori- 
An and the Armenian Gregorian 


ties accounted for 1,912 (58 per cent), n Hales 
schools alone with 1,649 (50 Per cont) deserve attentions Taking BEO 


account population percentages, it becomes apparent - or an 
especially Armenians, afford higher priority to early education than 


does the state 3 
Primary school-age children of Turkish parents (other than ethnical 
minorities), according tO regulations, must go to Turkish schools 
2? Translated by the author from the Article XIX of the 1961 Constitution; 


Op. cit. i r ; ; 
Pa Gear umere Anbe (Directory of Private Schools) İskender Matbaasi, 


Istanbul, 1964), p. 284. 
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(state or Turkish private).** Numbers attending primary and middle 
schools and lycées in 1962-3 were as follows: 


TABLE III 
Cuurcn SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 1962-3* Se ee 
se | Primary Schools | Middle Sckools | Lycées 
Denominetions | (5 years) | (3 pears) | (3-4 years) 

Jews . ” F. à al 968 22 | 3 
Greek Orthodox} . " h $5,512 1,413 | = 
Armenian Gregorian}. i $,601 1,093 3 at 
French Catholic . i r 248 2,880 701 
American . è r 3 - 1,980 1,001 

TOTAL 12,329 5,690 | 2799 


* Ozel Okullar Rehberi, op. cit, footnote 10, p. 284. 

t Including a small number of Catholics. 

{ Including a small number of Protestants and Catholics. 
§ Approximate. 


It is sufficient to say that the regulations affected and even stopped 
the attendance of Turkish students at church schools at the primary 
level. 

For comparison of enrolment trends, numbers, and percentages at 
the secondary level, 1959 figures have been selected and used. There 
were 254,966 students in all academic middle schools in 1959-60" * 


TABLE IV 
MIDDLE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 1959-60 

eee Per cent 

Denominations Enrolment of Total 
Greek Orthodox . `; s | 1,314 0'52 
Armenian Gregorian 829 0°32 
Jewish. 283 Ol 
French Catholic 2,942 I'l 
American Protestant 1,427 0°56 
TOTAL 6,795 2°66 


It should be noted that Greek Orthodox schools, supported by 036 
per cent of the population, accounted for 0-52 per cent of middle 
school students. This can be taken as the higher schooling ratio 

*! Technically and legally the native non-Muslims are citizens of Turkey, but 


because of the provisions of the Lausanne treaty, they have schools of their own; 


aV kongin they can send their children to the state schools if they so wish. Some 
o. 


* Milli Eğitim İstatistikleri, ORTA ÖĞRETİM, 1953-60, by the State Statistical 
Office, Ankara, 1963. 
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among minorities. While the respective attendance shares of th 
French Catholic and American Protestant schools far exceeded oe 
ratios of Catholic and Protestant factions of the population, the excess 
is due to the educational service extended to the Turkish citizens 
from all religious and denominational walks of life. 

In the academic year 1959-60 there were 62,368 students in all 
lycées (academic senior high schools), not including the Sanat En- 
stitüleri (Institutes of Craft and Vocation)’® : 

TABLE V 
LycEE ATTENDANCE, 1659-60 


packs Per cent 
Denominations Enrolment of Total 
Greek Orthodox - 432 0°70 
Armenian Gregorian 288 0-47 
Jewish. . 72 0'10 
French Catholic 624 1:00 
American Protestant 644* 1:03 
TOTAL 2,060 3°30 


* Approximate 
ame trends as noted for middle schools can be 


cant, however, is the fact that the higher the 
ratios in church schools. 


cent compared to 2-66 


Here again the s 
observed, More signifi 
level, the higher the respective attendance 
For lycées, for example, this ratio is 3°30 per 
per cent for the middle schools. 


(2) Finance 


It is to be noted that in the case O 


sources of income, local (church) support and tuition are about equal. 
jependent wholly on tuition as a source 


The French schools seem to be d 

of income and should therefore be called self-sufficient. The American 

schools (which include Robert Academy and Girls College of Istanbul 

that disclaim any church support) are noted for their high costs. The 

U.S. Government and ‘ others ' supply about two-thirds of the cost. The 

author estimates the U.S. aid goes mainly to Robert College, whereas 
d schools. 


‘ others ', including church support, goes to Board sc! 
It is rather interesting to note that the American schools spend 


about ten times as much as the Turkish schools located in Istanbul; 
while native non-Muslim schools and those of the French lie in the 
middle with cost figures of betv TL and 5,000 TL per student 


f native non-Muslims, the various 


ween 4,000 


26 Ibid. 
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respectively. No reliable data was available to disti hee 
boarding and day students. Therefore the cost figures ean Lateral 
preted with caution as they represent the average cost of educe 
irrespective of the ratio of boarding students. 


(3) The Place of Church Schools in the General Educational Pattern 


Education provided by the state is free in Turkey. The be ct 
policy of compulsory primary education between the ages o hikers 
coupled with the ‘ population explosion’ seen in dev eloping € pe 
has affected and somewhat changed the general educational pa ies 
especially since 1950. Available school facilities and er 
longer be described as adequate to meet the needs of mu Sad A 
numbers at all levels. After 1950 many primary schools had oN i 
three shifts a day; two-shifts-a-day secondary schools also ow. 
uncommon. A corresponding decline in the standards of state ed si 
tion was the inevitable result. A large number of private schools oes 
opened after 1950 to accommodate the extra numbers. Families jt 
could afford the high tuition fees asked for better and higher Fe tink 
of education. Schools operated by foreign and religious institut me 
(French and American schools, in particular) became more eae rt 
selective. At present they admit about 10 per cent of the app pert 
and turn down the remaining 90 per cent. They select agua een 
high aptitudes, high motivations, and families who can affor et 
tuition. These schools offer better science, foreign language 4 
humanities programmes, conducted by a full-time staff. on 

One comparative study *? conducted by the Test and Research Bures is 
of the Ministry of National Education showed that private T 
(church-operated and supported schools among them) provided = d 
preparation for University Entrance Examinations. The study ran i 
lycées on the basis of the average performance” of candidates e : 
applied to, and took the entrance examination of, Ankara indie oH 
The breakdown of the top 25 lycées, out of a total of 163, were aS 5 
lows: the first five were all private schools, the American Boar 
schools ranked fourth, thirteenth and twenty-third. French Catho 


*" Liselerin Başarı Dereceleri, 
by Millî Eğitim Bakanligi, Test ve 

28 This better preparation for 
education, since the Turkish lycé 
Lycée, its Stable Characteristic: 
Basimeri, Ankara, 1960). 


2 z > n ores in 
** Measured with the graduates’ cumulative average standard, raw hs atudys 
four tests, i.e. intelligence, humanities, science and foreign language. 


. P sE an AN < ; rance 
however, is ayailable as to the validity and reliability of University Ent 
Examinations., 


M w è nda, 
Ankara Üniversitesi 1963 Giriş Imtihanlar! 
Arastirma Bürosu (Ankara, 1964). r 

$ ? z y ette: 
university can “as well be interpreted as Vah 
e is not a comprehensive school. See The Maarif 
s and Curriculum, by M. Sitki Bilmen (Ma 
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took the third and seventeenth 
a places. It may be concluded, in sh 
that for the upper S.E.S.*° students these schools provide safe ei 


ways leading to universities at home and abroad. 


(4) A Review of Administrative Regulations 
In the * Historical Background ’, the first article of the 1915 Regula- 
ions for Private Schools*! was quoted to show that its scope covered 


gach peg schools operated by religious institutions. 
ose articles of the Regulations relevant to the control, organiza- 


ae structure, operations, and supervisions of private schools (as well 
as those largely responsible for problems and controversies discussed 
ra the next section) are reviewed here. Other significant articles of 

e Regulations will be found in the Appendix, which might amplify 


certain points in the text. 
be located outside the 


school shall not 
more elaborate design 


Article III provides that a minority 
be larger or of 


parish and that these schools shall not 
or construction than needed. 
5 serie red this is not a very democratic limitation. After all, who can 
18 tfully say what is the optimum need and what is not? 
Article IV defines requisites for the establishment of new foreign schools. 
the Council of Ministers 


This article was repealed in 1922 by a decree of 
stating in effect that foreign individuals or corporations shall not hereafter 


be granted charters.** 
Article VI describes the subjects, ie. Turkish, history, geography, that shall 
ointed by the Ministry of 


be taught in Turkish by Turkish teachers app 
Education. Later sociology and civics were added and the list was renamed 


‘cultural courses ’. 

_Article VII requires that the founder, to whom the charter is granted, shall 
either designate an authorized representative as the founder or, if qualified, 
the original founder shall personally assume the responsibility. 

This provision is solely responsible for the confusing variety found in the 
ities, minorities, patriarchates, 


Status of founders, e.g. churches, boards, commun! l 
institutes, individuals, an entatives (Turkish and foreign), and 


combinations thereof, acting on other's behalf. It would have been 
much simplified, indeed, had the regulations required simply a corporate body 


under Turkish Law. 
Article VIII state: 
approved by the Mini š 
Article IX concerns rules of safety and hygiene. 
Article X allows the general surveillance by the government, i.e. supervision 
and control by inspectors of public education and public health. 
This article has worked rather well as long as the relations between parties 


involved were cordial. 


s that foreign staff shall not be employed unless first 
stry of Education. 


a S.E.S. : Socio-Economic Status. 

= op. cit. in footnote 10. > 

32 Dr. Duncan S. Ballantine of the U.S. was granted in 1957 a charter to 
Actually this charter meant 


establish a college at the higher educational level. 
hardly more than a recognition Or confirmation of a de facto status quo. 
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Articles XI and XII enumerate the requirements for the ‘ Charter’ and the 
‘Permit of Operations’ respectively. 

Article XIII describes the conditions under which the Charter and the 
Permit of Operations can be annulled. f: 

Article XX requires a new permit before effecting any change of status in 
founder, location, purpose, title, curricula, books, boarding accommodation, 
years and classes, etc. 

This article has been identified as the cause of many complaints and 
controversial arguments. 2 

Articles XXII and XXIII provide hard-to-satisfy prerequisites for rebuilding 
or expanding existing facilities. These, again, are the most controversial 
requirements as they involve the affirmative decisions of several ministries. 

Article XXXI requires government observation or supervision at general and 
graduation examinations. 

Article XXXIV states that diplomas and certificates awarded shall be en- 
dorsed or validated by the Superintendent of Education. š 

Article XXXVII forbids any encouragement, or forced practice of, religious 
indoctrination against the will of the pupil. 3 

Article XLI authorizes governors to suspend the operations (temporarily or 
indefinitely) of a school that refuses to comply with the rules and regulations. 


Problems and Controversies 


For an objective evaluation of the problems and issues facing 
church-controlled schools, a questionnaire was prepared and sent to 
120 schools involved in the study. The questionnaire was divided into 
four categories: (a) organization; (b) finance; (c) educational charac- 
teristics; and (d) problems. The questions suggested or covered 120 
alternative answers. On the average 25 per cent of the schools 
responded: Greek Orthodox (7 per cent), French Roman Catholic (10 
per cent), American Protestant (25 per cent), Armenian Gregorians 
(40 per cent). Another ro per cent of the schools responded but dis- 
owned any religious affiliation. 

It may be conjectured that the current Cyprus issue and its feared 
consequences were largely responsible for the low respondency rate 
on the part of Greek Orthodox schools. š 

The problems identified fell mainly in three categories: (a) appoint- 
ment of new staff; (b) construction (new or renovation of old); (¢) 
regulations in general, in order of frequency respectively. ‘ 

(1) Appointment of Staff: It will be recalled that Article VIII requires 
the Ministry approval for the appointment of foreign staff to schools 
founded by Turkish individuals or corporations. This, in addition tO 
the usually bureaucratic procedures involved in the clearance and 
appointment of Turkish staff, obviously constitutes a major pr oblem 
area. Considering the cosmopolitan character of Istanbul, where the 
great majority of these schools are located, the young state has been 
possibly over-cautious against infiltrations. But as the integration 
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towards nationhood slowly i ; 
ae oo. vly proceeds, it may be hoped that red tape 
(2) Construction and Renovations: Articles III, IX, XXII, and XXIII 
of the Regulations impose restrictions that raise many difficulties, The 
traditional concept of “ Parochial school within the bounds of a 
parish ” can no longer be maintained in a secular nation, especially in 
3 fast-growing industrial centre. As for the new construction and 
renovations, a division of opinions has developed among the ministries 
of the government. For example, in 1963 the application for a new 
school building by a Gregorian Board (in accordance with Articles 
XXII and XXIII) was first approved by the Ministry of Education but 
turned down by the Ministry of the Interior. The Devlet Şûrası 
(Advisory Council of the State) upheld? the Ministry of the Interior's 


decision on grounds not known to the author. 
34 goes further in stating that school 


ñ Article 23 of the new draft law’ 
uildings founded by foreigners shall not be expanded, or rebuilt, 
d. This provision caused sustained 


ar as real property, or rente 
urbulence and excitement among the administrators of the schools 
d that the pressure 


concerned. It is hoped and generally expecte 
created on the legislators by lobbying graduates of these schools and 
by the Press will change the final writing of the law at the General 
Assembly. 

ed that what the respondents 


(3) Regulations: It can be safely assum 
do complain most about is Article XX, which requires a permit before 


any change of major or minor import can be effected, although no one 


article of the Regulations was singled out. 
Permits for some of the major status ch 
However, in the present transitional period of 
involving, for example, hours, programmes, 
and boarding accommodation should be possible, utili 
instead of an ‘advance permit’. On questions of the roles of Turkish 


instructors teaching ‘cultural subjects’ as per Article VI and idart 
Türk Müdür Yardımcıları (administrative Turkish Assistants), working 
in some schools, evaluations received ranged from ‘very useful’ to 
‘useful’ to ‘can be better’ to ‘others’. The range and frequency of 
answers received did not suggest any fault in the policy, but reflected 
the individual differences that may prevail among the staff involved. 
Another issue that it may be appropriate to discuss under the 
heading of ‘Regulations’ concerns fees and tuition. Since the advent 


of Turkish private schools, especially after 1950, the Ministry of 
Education has been obligated to control or rather regulate the rates 


anges may be justified. 
Turkish society changes 

textbooks, instructors, 
zing a due notice 


z3 The advisory decision of Dept 3. Case File No. 1962/57- 


34 op, cit. in footnote 12. 
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in the school market. The market which was inspired by slogans of 
‘market economy ', ‘ supply and demand ' and the like, asked for ‘ free 
rates’. This meant, of course, ‘higher rates’ for the public hard- 
pressed in finding a school for its children. In 1963-4 the state 
defended its position well against requests by private schools for 
increase or adjustment of rates. 

All the while, however, church schools, absorbing anywhere from 
two to four times the cost of the state or private schools, stayed 
quietly outside the issue** and complied with the local Superintendent's 
request for higher rates for the Turkish, part-time teachers. 


Secularization and Islamic Instruction 


It was mentioned in the Introduction that, due to criteria used for 
selecting the religious institutions of education, no Islamic schools 
were included in this study. Mention was also made in the review 
‘ Historical Background ' of the Unification Act of 1924 which placed 
all educational institutions under the control of the Ministry of 
Education, i.e. the state. The legislative but forced merger of the 
religious with the secular was not so peaceful as it once appeared to 
the West.*® Nor is it true that “religious revival forced the ee’ 
ment to reintroduce religious instruction in state schools ""*? The truth 
lies between these two extremes. - 

Atatürk, the moving spirit of the secularist as well as the Nation- 
alist Movement, knew well that the merger marked the end of the 
medreses."* But the pro-Islamic faction was on the retreat and too 
weak to argue in its own defence. Difficult, too, was the task before 
the Ministry of Education and hardly defendable on grounds © 
secularism. At least one biographer*® of Atatürk pointed out the 
paradox: “ How could a state be called secular when it meant tO 
control the religious affairs and education of the people?” The 
justification offered is that, unlike Christianity, Islam had been part 
of the state without an organization of its own, and could not be 
entrusted with these functions. Hence there was no other choice O" 
solution. 


Reorganization of the Istanbul Dariilfiinun (Abode of Sciences) into 


*5 See Table VIII. 
*© Ulich, Education of Nations, p. 297; op. cit. footnote 15. d 
A. L. Tibawi, “ Philosophy of Muslim Education” in “ Education an 
Philosophy ", The Year Book of Education, 1957, pp. 80-92. ‘ 
£ For a summary of the leader’s dialectical arguments in favour of secularism 
see Atatürk by the Turkish National Commission for UNESCO (Ankara Unie 
sity Press, Ankara, 1963), pp. 153-61. 


°°. S. Aydemir, Tek Adam (Remzi Kitabevi, Istanbul, 196s), Volume HI, pP: 
179790. 
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a university and the opening of a number of higher institutions in 
Ankara and in other provinces more than filled the vacuum created 
by the outgoing medreses. But what about the needs of the Islamic 
majority for learned and ‘ enlightened ’ clergy and preachers?*” Some 
argued that Islam did not have, nor did it need now, a class of clergy. 
Therefore any learned and respected individual of the community 
could do the job. Perhaps this was historically correct but it was not 
satisfactory. How then was the learned and respected individual of 
the community to be educated? 

Rather than allow the religious instruction to remain in the curricula 
of secular schools, policy-makers preferred separate Imam-Hatip 
Okulları (Schools for Clergy and Preachers). The net result of this 
decision is that the generation contemporary with the republican 
regime received no formal religious instruction during its schooling. 
The change in the number of these schools since 1923 may well be 
taken as a reflection of the state's policy regarding them : 


TABLE VI 
imam-Hatip OKULLARI 


Number of Schools* 


Years 

1923-24 29 
1930-31 2 
1940-41 None 
1952-53 y 
1956-57 24 
1959-60 37 


w annie Statistique, p. 145; OP- cit. in Table MI, footnote *. 

under the control of the Ministry of National 
Education (Directorate of Religious Education). They are of two 
levels: an orta (middle) school of three years and lise (lycée) of three 


ears, followi e general educational pattern. ; 
” The pr ce feii of Secondary and Higher Schools** list 26 such 
schools in addition to two yüksek Islam Enstitusu (Higher Islamic 
Institutes) located in Konya and Istanbul. Enrolment trends are shown 
in Table VII. ; 

The graduates of the İmam-Hatip Okulu (from lycee level) may enrol 
at the İlâhiyat Fakültesi (College of Theology) founded in 1950 by 


These schools, too, are 


d that the majority 


40 Soon after the 1960 Rev! tion it was officially disclose 
of existin: rgy had not received primary education, . i sou P 
g clergy larin Isimleri, by Eğitim Araştir- 


*! Türkiye"! re Yüksek Dereceli Okul r ji 
aie ee eee 7 f the Ministry of National Education (Ankara, 


maları ve Değerlendirme Merkezi o 
1963), p. 42. 


olu 
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TABLE VII 
ENROLMENT TRENDS IN IMAM Hatip-Oxutrari 


Years | Secondary Level | Per cent | Lycée Level 
1953-54 1,642 (Clergy) | S | — = 
92,350 (Total) | | 
1955-56 2,181 (Clergy) 1-6 | 254 (Clergy) os 
131,450 (Total) 33,412 (Total) 
1957-58 2,584 (Clergy) 13 892 (Clergy) 20 
192,834 (Total) 43,645 (Total) 
1959-Go 2,922 (Clergy) bI 1,144 (Clergy) rg 


253,474 (Total) 58,954 (Total) 


* The ratio of total enrolment of students at /mam-Hatip Okulları to total enrolment of students at all 
secondary (middle) schools and lycees respectively (including state, private, foreign, church schools, etc. 
Ankara University for the purpose of educating theology teachers, and 
religious scholars. Enrolment trends are significant: the enrolment at 
the Faculty rose from 80 in 1950 to about 185 in 1960, while graduates 
fell from 40 in 1953 to 20 in 1959.** The subrosa village Koran 
Course, run by the Köy Hocası (Village Priest) or travelling priests, Is 
a well-known and much-discussed issue, though no reliable studies or 
references are available on the subject 

The increase in the number of İmam-Hatip Okulları, the existence 
of village Koran courses, the rising popularity of Al-Azhar of Egypt 
and the like (in preference to the college of theology) can be inter- 
preted as symptoms that religious peace is not yet as stable as it 
pleases the moralists abroad to suppose. Under the surface the gulf 
between the religious (agrarian) and the secular (urban) components 
yawns so wide that an easy mediation will not be possible for a 
while, Democratic or not, however, the state stood and stands firm.” 

The “re-introduction of religious instruction in state schools”, 
stated by Tibawi,** js not religious instruction but instruction about 
religion, or rather factual information about Islam. The instruction 
consists of classroom lectures, one or two hours per week, offered to 
fifth and sixth graders by state-appointed teachers and the attendance 
1s not compulsory, 


Thus it may be observed that popular pressure exerted by the 


az 


efending the noisy demonstrations of its members against some of the 

current plays at the state theatres, the president of the /mam-Hatip Okulları 

Alumni Association Publicly accused the state theatres, radios, Directorate of 

Religious Affairs and the Public attorneys. The president said that “they were 

injecting into the general public, through the media of Press, theatre, and 

cinema, all kinds of values detrimental to our religious and national existence "- 
Translated by the author from the daily Cumhuriyet, 3 May 1965. 
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agrarian majority, especially since 194, for din egitimi (instruction of 
religion) in state schools has not been too effective. The institutions 
and activities that bring education and Islam together reflect the role 
of education towards Islam rather than the theme of this study. 

As expected and has happened elsewhere, the secularization fared 
more smoothly in urban settlements in comparison to the agrarian 
villages or townships. From now on it should be the responsibility 
of pending industrialization to carry the mission.** 

It is hoped that this study will probably convince the reader to 
agree with Coon that what had to be done to achieve unity was not a 
question of “, . . goatskin bagpipes versus violins, or skirts versus 
trousers, or even brimmed hats versus fezzes and turbans, as Mustapha 
Kemal and Riza Shah had thought in Turkey and Iran, but religion”.° 

It may fairly be stated in retrospect that a Jot more than the above 
quotation was thought and done by Mustapha Kemal (Atatürk) of 
Turkey. Then the question becomes: Was secularization in Turkey 
pushed too far or too hard ahead of the culture change (from a 
predominantly agrarian way of life to a mixed economy based on 
agriculture and industry)? It is difficult to answer. But to be able to 
say what reforms could be accomplished without it would be mere 


speculation. 
BOZKURT GUVENG. 


4% An Anatolian peasant remarked to the author that “ The inventor of the 
tractor, though an infidel, should not go to Hell. I believe Allah will allow an 
exception in his case.” 

46 Carleton S. Coon, The Story of Man (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1962). 
P. 404. 
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APPENDIX 
ARTICLES FROM THE 1915 REGULATIONS FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS * 


Article I, Private schools are educational institutions founded and financed 
either by individuals or associations or corporations, or ethnical communities 
of Turkey, duly recognized as such by the government. 


Article II. Minorities, associations and corporations foreign to Turkey shall 
not found or operate private schools either under their own charter or under 
the charter taken by their Turkish intermediaries. 


Article Ill. Those schools chartered to minorities of Turkey, recognized as 
such by the government, shall not be located outside the precinct (parish) where 
the minority dwells and shall not be larger or of more elaborate design OY 
construction than what is needed. And they shall be so far from the Temples 
as not to disturb them with noise. 


Article IV. Foreigners (individual or corporate) shall not establish schools 
anew.t 


Article V. No co-educational boarding schools shall be established other than 
those at the kindergarten level. 


Article VI. In private schools where the instruction is conducted in foreign 
languages, Turkish language, Turkish history, and geography shall be taught in 
Turkish by Turkish teachers. Hours for Turkish language and literature shal 
not be less than four hours a week at the primary and two hours a week at the 
secondary level respectively. 

Article VII. The founder to whom a charter has been granted shall either 
designate a third person as the responsible representative or, if qualified, shal 
personally assume the responsibilities of the founder. Those who practice law, 
medicine, and the like shall not be acceptable as the authorized director. 

Article VIII. The schools established by individuals, minorities, associations 
and corporations of Turkey shall employ no foreign principles, or assistants an 
teachers, other than those approved by the Ministry of Education. 

Article IX. School buildings shall be in accordance with the requirements, of 
safety regulations and with conditions of hygiene and shall be located a mini- 


mum of 300 feet away from places which may be detrimental to the physical 
health and morale of the pupils. 


Article X. Private schools shall be under the surveillance of local governors 
me “aaa or controlled by inspectors of public education and public 

ealth, 

Article XI, The establishment of private schools is subject to the grant of a 
charter. Individuals, minorities and corporations of Turkey shall apply to ahs 
local government for the charter. Foreigners shall apply to the Ministry © 
Education. The information about, or documents relevant to, the following 
shall be included in, or attached to, the application : (1) founder (biodata); (2) 
level of the school; (3) location of the school; (4) sources of operational finance: 


* Selected and translated by the author from “ Mekdtibi Hususiye Talimat- 
namesi ", Özel Okullar Rehberi (İskender Matbaası, istanbul, 1964), p. 284- 
t The Article was annulled by the Council of Ministers in 1922. 
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(5) purpose, whether a boys’ school or girls’; (6) whether boarding or not. 

When, and if, the application is approved by the local Board of Education 
and by the Superintendency, the charter signed by the governor or by the 
mayor shall be issued to the applicant. g 

Article XII. Following the issue of a charter, the founder shall apply for a 
‘Permit of Operations’. The following shall be attached to the application: 
(1) building certificates: whether the buildings comply with the requirements of 
Article IX; (2) staff: list of administrators and teachers with their curricula vitae; 
(3) by-laws: internal by-laws and educational programmes of the school signed 
by the chief administrator; (4) books: when instruction is conducted in Turkish, 
a bibliography of texts and other instructional materials to be used; (5) when 
instruction is in a foreign language, samples of books shall be included as well 
as the bibliography. 

When, and if, the information supplied 
Superintendency, a ‘Permit for Operation ' 
the authorized delegate thereof. 

Requests for a permit by foreign founders or by 
also be reviewed by the Ministry of Education. 
vo years after the date of issue, or per- 
ions for two consecutive years, shall be 


satisfies the Local Government and 
shall be issued to the founder or to 


foreign head masters shall 


Article XIII. Permits not used for tv 
mits of schools that cease their operat 
revoked. 

Article XX. A new permit shall be required before any changes of status can 
be approved regarding the following: founder or authorized delegate, location, 
purpose, official name, curricula, textbooks, boarding accommodation, Sex 


categories of pupils, new classes and years. 
Article XXII, Buildings: the founder or his responsible representative shall 


issi -bui <pand the existing 
apply to the local governor for permission to re build or to expan exist 
ee i required with the application: 


school plant. The following information shall be X ‘ 
(1) the original or the copy of the charter, and the Permit of Operations; (2) the 
n architectural 


) sources of construction funds; (4) 


land, location, and its owner; (3 
ons for purchase of the land. 


plans and cost estimates; (5) provisi 

Articl i lication (for construction) shall first b 
the ee E = Executive Council, and upon approval, 
sent to the Ministry of Education. Applications of foreigners and of mingin 
endorsed by the Ministries (of Education, Interior and Exterior) shall be 
answered with a permit by the Minister of Education. 

Article XXVI. Instructors teaching at the secondary level shall be graduates 


of high ational institutions. i 
i Superintendency or the 


a inci l notify the local l 
Article XXXI, School principals er places of general examinations to be 
: inations. The local 


governor's office about the time- 5 
held a minimum of fifteen days before the date of exam! h 
send observers and supervisors to 


government and the superintendent may 
these examinations. 


e examined by 


Article XXXIV. Diplomas and certificates issued or awarded by private 
schools shall be yalid when endorsed by the superintendent. ; D 
Article XXXVII Encouragement, or forced participation of a pupil to religious 
or denominational indoctrination or practices or masses other than those to 
which the student adheres, or preventing his attendance or dismissing him on 
account of his refusal, shall not be tolerated, 
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Article XLI. The governors, upon due advice from superintendents, can decide 
for the adjournment or suspension of the operations of a school on grounds of 
practices contrary to rules and regulations. The objections submitted to the 
Ministry (of Education) against the decision of the governor, in less than fifteen 
days following the date of decision, shall be reviewed by the Ministry. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Church and State in Education in Ceylon— 
An Historical Survey 


THE beginning of a denominational school system in Ceylon was the 
arrival of Protestant missions ' during the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century, when they were encouraged by the colonial government 
(British) to establish schools in the country. These missions were 
primarily concerned with the provision of English education in urban 
areas, but later their work was extended to the rural areas where they 
undertook the task of opening Sinhalese and Tamil schools. The 
colonial government extended every facility and assistance to these 
missions by giving land and financial assistance whenever required. 
Although the colonial rulers encouraged several Protestant missions 
to work in Ceylon, it was the Church of England that received the 
special attention of the government. The Church of England was recog- 
nized as the official body responsible for organizing education on behalf 
of the government. For example, the School Commission which was 
founded in 1834 “to supervise the government school establishment 
generally,” and “ to advise the governor on the measures they consider 
it expedient to adopt for the establishment of efficient schools and for 
the extension of education”, had an exclusive representation of the 
clergy of the Church of England with an Anglican archdeacon as its 
president. Consequently, in the early days of British rule in Ceylon the 
Anglican Church came to be the statutory body responsible for the 
administration of the state schools. This situation was altered slightly 
in favour of the other Christian denominations by Governor Macken- 
zie? He replaced the School Commission by a Central School Com- 
mission in 1841. This differed from the original School Commission in 
two important respects; the president was 4 government official and it 
included a member of the Roman Catholic Church. However, none of 
the non-Christian denominations in the country was included, although 
the non-Christians constituted the largest proportion of the population. 
The Central School Commission continued to supervise schools on 
behalf of the government until it was replaced by a Department of 


Public Instruction in 1867. 


1 The missions and the years of their arrival were as follows: Baptist—1812, 


Methodist—1814, American—1816, Church of England—1818. 
2 Sir J. A. Stewart Mackenzie—governor of Ceylon from 1837 to 1841. 
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In 1845, that is fifty years after British occupation of the country, 
there were 280 Protestant schools with a student population of 11,000 
and 39 Catholic schools with 1,440 children. Although Catholic schools 
are very much in evidence to-day they were late entrants to the denom- 
inational system. The reason was that they were not acceptable to the 
rulers of the day. 

The Catholics were not the only people to be affected by such a 
policy. The Buddhists, as well as the Hindus, lagged far behind Protes- 
tants in the building of schools and sharing in the building up of a 
denominational school system in the country for the same reason. 
Although the Buddhists formed the majority group, with over 90 per 
cent of the population, they could not have their own schools in the 
early days of British rule. Unlike the Protestant missions, who were 
bolstered up both by the local government and funds from abroad, the 
Buddhists possessed neither official sanction nor financial resources to 
organize schools of their own. It was not until about 1880, when the 
Colombo Buddhist Theosophical Society * was founded, that the Bud- 
dhists could organize themselves to promote education. At that time 
there were only four Buddhist schools in the island which received 
grants from the government. The four schools had 246 children and 
received a grant of Rs.532-70 a year. In contrast to this, there were 805 
Christian schools with 78,086 children attending them and receiving an 
annual grant of Rs.174,420.000.* Under the management of the newly 
formed Colombo Buddhist Theosophical Society, Buddhist schools in- 
creased in number, and by the turn of the century there were over 
eighty grant-receiving schools under its management.’ 

The increase of Christian schools in the country was an impetus for 
the revival of education under the Hindu people as well. The Hindu 
revival movement, which coincided with the Buddhist revival, led tO 
the foundation of the Saiva Paripalana Sabhai in 1888 for the propaga 
tion of Saivism (Hinduism). This society recognized the value of estab- 
lishing schools under Hindu management, and from the time the 
society was inaugurated it endeavoured to establish schools for the 


d The Buddhist Theosophical Society was founded on 17th June, 1880, under 
the inspiration and guidance of Colonel H. S. Olcott'and Madame Balvatsky, who 
were also the founders of the Theosophical Society in America. The Colombo 
B.T.S. was founded to promote Buddhism by guarding it from the attacks of those 
who professed other religions and to spread the teaching of Buddha. A Buddhist 
a Fund was inaugurated in 1881 for the purpose of building Buddhist 
schools, 

““ Progress of Buddhist Education ”, Diamond Jubilee Souvenir of the Buddhist 
Theosophical Society (Colombo, 1940). 

* The exact number of schools for the year 1899 was eighty-six. 
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education of Hindu children. The Muslims (Mohammedans) followed 
suit, although their need was rather small, being a minority com- 
munity in the country. The fact that the administration report of 
the Director of Public Instruction for the year 1899 records three 
Muslim schools as receiving grants from the government is an indica- 
tion of the Muslim effort on education. 

In the course of years, more and more Christian societies joined in 
the task of building schools of a Christian denominational character. 
For instance, the Christian missions already working in Ceylon were 
joined in their work by the S.P.G. in 1840 and later by the S.P.C.K.” 
The Church of England Zenna Mission also commenced work from 
about 1890 onwards, chiefly for the promotion of female education.® 
In this manner the labours of the Christian missions, together with the 
efforts of the Buddhists, Hindus, Muslims and the Roman Catholics, 
collectively contributed to the building up of a denominational school 
system which the country possessed until very recent times. This 
denominational school system existed side by side with the state system 
of schools for a period of over 125 years. But in the meantime numer- 
ous attempts were made by the state to bring the denominational 
system under control of the state, for reasons which will become evi- 
dent later. This was achieved by the implementation of The Assisted 
Schools and Training Colleges (Special Provisions) Act of 1960° by 
which almost all of the denominational schools came under the 
management of the Director of Education. Therefore in contemporary 
Ceylon there is no denominational school system as it existed, say, 
twenty-five years ago, although a negligible number of schools is still 
managed by the individual societies. Yet for the student of education 
the rise and the fall of the denominational school system of Ceylon is 
a fascinating study showing how several factors such as religion, 
politics, nationalism, etc., decide the pattern of education in a country. 


State Grants-in-aid to Denominational Schools and the Question of 


Religious Instruction 
The system of assisting denominational schools with state grants 
from the central government started as early as 1843, when the Central 
School Commission decided to pay grants to Christian missions that 
were prepared to organize English schools. This decision was made in 
September 1843, and the grant was for schools which were maintained 


Hinduism in Ceylon (M. D. Guna 


® Rey, J. Cartman, sena & Co, Ltd., Colombo, 


1957), P- 56. z re 
7 Kenneth S. Latourett, A Bioy of the Expansion of Christianity (1947, Vol. 
ibid. 


VI), p. 223. 
® The implications of this Act, No. 5 of 196 


Y.B.E.—5§ 


o are discussed later. 
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“ for the education of boys or girls through the medium of English”. 
The other conditions were that “such schools shall contain at least 
thirty pupils” and the minister who is establishing the school “ shall be 
the sole superintendent”. Teachers “ shall be appointed and dismissed 
by the superintendent with the concurrence of the Central School Com- 
mission ”. The sub-committee of the Central School Commission “ shall 
inspect and examine the schools with respect to both secular and 
religious instruction". The missions which benefited by this system of 
grants were the American, the Wesleyan, and the Church of England 
missions that were working in the northern part of the island (Jaffna). 
They received annual grants of £200, £150, and £150 respectively. 
The grants-in-aid system so started expanded gradually until all de- 
nominational schools which became eligible to receive grants were 
benefited. The denominational schools were therefore dependent on the 
grants received from the government; the grants-in-aid system became 
the mainstay of these schools. re" 
The question of religious teaching in these state-aided Christian 
schools created a problem. The government had to heed criticisms 
levelled against it on the justifiability of making grants from public 
funds for the support of Christian schools in a country where over 90 
per cent of the population was non-Christian. The fact that the govern- 
ment took some precautions to protect itself against such criticism 
becomes evident from some of the measures adopted to safeguard the 
religious interest of the non-Christian children who attended the state- 
aided Christian schools. The steps taken in this direction were as fol- 
lows: (1) only the first hour of the day to be engaged for imparting 
religious instruction. This enabled non-Christian children to be with- 
drawn from such instruction; (2) religious instruction given in goror 
ational schools to be confined to simple explanation of the Bible an 
leading tenets of Christianity conducted in such a spirit as to avoid the 
exclusion of any scholar on grounds of denominational teaching; (3) 
any child whose parents or guardians objected to his receiving ey 
instruction to be permitted to stay out of his class during such perloc- 
The non-Christian population felt such measures to be insufficient tO 
safeguard the religious interests of their children. The Christian schools 
had been well known for their proselytizing zeal. l 
The religious question was also linked with the problem of compu” 
sory schooling of children. As long as the situation with regard to the 
teaching of religion in schools remained unsolved, compulsory schoo 7 
ing could not be implemented. It is evident that the Education 
Ordinance No. 1 of 1920 made some attempt to find a solution to this 
problem by adopting two important measures. First a policy of state 
neutrality on religion was initiated by declaring that no religious 1” 
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struction would be given in the state schools. Secondly, the Ordinance 
made special provision for the denominational schools to adhere to a 
conscience clause. The fact that non-Christian schools were not in 
existence in the country at the time made the conscience clause applic- 
able to the Christian schools alone. Section 14 of this Ordinance pro- 
vided for the following conscience clause: “ It shall not be required as 
a condition of any child being admitted into or continuing in an assisted 
school that he shall attend or abstain from attending any Sunday school 
or any place of worship, or that he shall attend any religious observance 
or any instruction in religious subjects in the school or elsewhere from 
which observance or instruction he may be withdrawn by his parent or 
guardian, or that he shall attend that school on any day exclusively set 
apart for religious observance by the religious body to which the parent 
belongs. The time during which any religious observance is practised, 
or religious instruction is given, at any meeting of an assisted school 
shall be either at the beginning or the end, or at the beginning and the 
end, of such meeting, and shall be inserted in a timetable to be approved 
by the Director and to be kept permanently and conspicuously affixed 
in every school room, and any scholar may be withdrawn by his parent 
or guardian from such observance or instruction without forfeiting any 
of the other benefits of the school.” +° 

This conscience clause was found to be insufficient, and the Macrae 
Committee of 19291! suggested the need for recasting the clause in 
more exact terms. The view was that the existing clause was negative 
in character. It allowed the teaching of a particular religion in a school 
to all pupils so long as the parents did not raise any objection to such 
teaching. The Macrae Committee recommended an alternative con- 
science clause which was more positive. This conscience clause read 


as follows: 


d as a condition of any child being admitted into, or 
at he shall attend or abstain from attending any 
or that he shall attend any 
bjects in the school or 


(1) It shall not be require 
continuing, in a school th 
Sunday school or any place of religious worship, 
religious observance or any instruction in religious su 
elsewhere. 

(2) No child belonging to a religious denomination other than that to which 
the managing body of the school belongs shall be required to attend or abstain 
from attending any Sunday school, or any place of worship, or to attend any 
religious observance or any instruction in religious subjects in the school or 
elsewhere unless the parent or guardian of the child has expressly stated in 
writing his consent that his child shall attend such place of religious worship 
or receive instruction in religious subjects in the school. 


10 Education Ordinance No. 1 of 1920, clause 15. 
1 Macrae Committee Report (Sessional Paper 28, 1929). 
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(3) No child shall be required to attend school on any day exclusively a 
apart for religious observance by the religious body to which the paren 
belongs, 


The Director of Education was empowered to withhold or refuse f 
pay grants if any denominational school was found guilty of breach o 
this conscience clause. 

Schools which were recognized by the government, whether denom- 
inational or otherwise, received state aid in the form of annual grants. 
Such grant-earning schools had to abide by the Code of Regulations for 
assisted schools issued by the Director of Education. The Code in- 
dicated the conditions according to which the grants were made to 
assisted schools, and was revised from time to time incorporating oT 
policies of the government which affected the assisted schools. i 
majority of the assisted schools were under denominational gon i 
and therefore the Code became an important weapon for regulating the 
activities of these schools. The Code of Regulations outlined the rules 
to be observed by the managing bodies on matters pertaining = 
numerous aspects of school administration. The more important © 
these are indicated below. f 

Grading of schools, building of new schools and the approval 9 
school sites, registration of schools, admission and attendance HERE 
school sessions, levying fees, annual inspections, staffing, appointmen 
and dismissal of teachers, teachers’ salaries, accommodation, equipment, 
sanitary conditions, timetables, syllabuses, incomes of school other 
than the grant from government, and the appointment of managers. 
The eligibility of schools for grants and the approved scale of grants 
were also indicated in the Code. The grant was paid as a subsidy on the 
expenses incurred by the management for promoting education an 
maintaining schools. 

By 1927 there were three Codes of Regulations; one for the aa 
ment schools, one for the assisted English schools, and the third for t f 
assisted vernacular and bilingual schools. The Codes had the force S 
law, and brought assisted schools under strict control of governmen 
rules and regulations. Besides the conditions referred to above, the 
Code of 1929 introduced a significant amendment with regard to me 
profit-making motive of some managers of the assisted schools (inclu 
ing some denominational schools). The manager or the proprietor ofan 
assisted school was prohibited by the Code of 1929 from receiving a 
personal profit or emolument from the management of the school, F 
the total income of a school from grants and fees had to be devote 
exclusively to educational purposes. - 

The Director had the authority to withdraw or even stop the pay 
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ment of grants to any aided school not maintained according to the 
rules in the Code. 

With the progress of denominational effort on education several 
schools for the training of teachers (training schools) came into being 
under denominational management. These trainingschools also received 
grants from the government according to a Code of Regulations.’* 

The grants-in-aid system gave an impetus to the Christian denomina- 
tions to build more and more schools. In consequence, the early years 
of the grants system saw a monopoly on the part of the Christian 


_ missions in the establishment of schools. The Special Committee on 


Education, 1943, point this out by observing that, “ until 1886 all the 
schools except a few private schools not aided by government were 


either government or Christian schools is 


TABLE | 
Tue DISTRIBUTION OF DENOMINATIONAL AIDED SCHOOLS FOR THE YEAR 1886" 
ee ee English | Anglo-Vernacular Vernacular 
peeuphisteatiors Schools Schools Schools Total 
C.M.S. 28 18 178 22, 
Wesleyan 18 18 170 206 
Roman Catholic 25 5 175 205 
American Mission 8 9 116 133 
Baptist I 5 32 38 
Buddhist o I Ir 12 
Hindu o o 5 5 
Muslim. o o o o 


The Buddhist and the Hindu revival initiated in the late 1880's made 
these religious bodies recognize their responsibility towards their chil- 
ren’s education, and stimulated the organization of societies to open 
schools of their own. This movement, which arose as a challenge to 
Christian missionary activity in the country, gained momentum in the 
course of the years that followed. 

Although the Hindus and the Muslims were apparently conscious of 
their obligation to establish schools for their children, their labours 


during the early years were not impressive. 


l be discussed later. 


12 Denominational training schools wil 
n Education (Sessional Paper 24, 1943), 


13 Report of the Special Committee o. 
p. e A sos . pS 

14 Constructed from figures given in the Administration Report of the Director 
of Education for 1887. 
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Kinds of Denominational Schools 


It would be difficult to describe the numerous kinds of schools the 
religious denominations established in Ceylon from time to time. The 
fact that many of these schools did not remain permanent and were 
either closed down or metamorphosed into other kinds with mere 
identity renders description of every kind of denominational schoo! 
impossible. What is attempted here is to consider the few categories 
of schools which have shown some degree of permanency in the 
denominational school system. 


English Schools 


When the grants-in-aid system was introduced in about 1843, the 
government was interested in the promotion of an education in English 
and the grants were primarily made in favour of the English-medium 
schools. The earliest English schools to receive grants from the govern- 
ment were the elementary schools, and they were found chiefly in the 
localities in which the Christian missionaries were working. These 
elementary English schools, often established at the mission stations, 
were comparatively small schools in which the basic subjects such aa 
reading, writing, arithmetic, Christianity, history, and even geography : 
were taught in English. These schools gave only a simple education 
in English which enabled the children to read and write the language- 
Although the education they gave was of a rudimentary kind, the 
children had to pay fees. But an education in English was a passport 
for employment under the government. At that time the lower rungs 
of the public service were open only to those who knew some English; 
the elementary English schools provided an education which met the 
needs of the majority of the people in the country. They served a 
useful function. 

Although the earlier English schools of the denominations were the 
elementary schools, the English schools which developed later took a? 
entirely different form. The increase of the grant, as well as the demand 
for more and better English, resulted in the building of larger English 
schools by the denominations. In the course of years which followed 
these larger English schools gradually replaced the majority of the 
elementary ones, A 

Most, if not all, of the denominational English schools of this 
category were modelled on the public school pattern found in England 
This had been the design appealing to the Christian denominationa 
bodies who were the pioneers in organizing these English schools of the 
collegiate level in Ceylon. It would not be incorrect to assume that the 
non-Christian denominations, who were the late arrivals to the scene, 
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imitated the Christian denominations by building up similar schools in 
a competitive spirit, much to the advantage of the denominational 
schools as a whole. 

The denominational collegiate schools founded in Ceylon, like their 
counterparts in England, fell into two main classes, namely the day- 
schools and the boarding schools. None of the boarding schools was 
exclusively residential, and a considerable number of children attended 
them as day students. On the other hand, the day schools were ex- 
clusively non-residential and never had boarding houses attached to 
them. 

The public school pattern was more evident in the internal adminis- 
tration and functioning of the school than anything else. This was so 
with both classes of schools, and they could be distinguished from the 
ordinary type of schools, such as the government schools or even the 
elementary schools where ever they existed, by the presence of some of 
the public school features such as the prefect system, house system and 
sports. By and large, these schools were single-sex schools, but a small 
number of co-educational schools were also found among them. 

Both categories of schools followed a common or similar curriculum. 
It was an academic curriculum, with a broad base of general subjects 
gradually narrowing down to a high degree of specialization at the 
sixth-form level. Much of the work done in the school was geared to 
satisfy the requirements of a school-leaving examination, or to prepare 
for a university either local or foreign. The curriculum at the sixth 
form and above had always been a narrow one with a very high degree 
of specialization often limited to four or five subjects at the most. 

The collegiate English schools, although they were aided from public 
funds, catered for those people who could afford to pay fees for the 
education of their children. The schools were always expensive and 
were therefore selective. They did not provide equality of educational 
opportunity to all. This was an anomaly not peculiar to these schools 
alone, but inherent in the whole system. The Special Committee on 
Education, 1943, Which advocated a scheme of free education for all, 


made this point clear by making the following comments : 


The development of our educational system has resulted in two types of 
schools—one attended mainly by those who can afford to pay fees and the other 
attended by those whose means do not permit them to do so. 15 There is no easy 
transition from the one to the other, so that it is impossible for the child of poor 
parents to proceed to higher education. Nor is the child’s progress in English 
education terminated primarily by his ability. If he leaves at 14, 16, or 18 the 
explanation may be that he has reached his educational limit; but it is more 


15 This refers to the vernacular schools which were always free. 
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likely that he has reached the bottom of his father’s purse or that his brothers 
and sisters are beginning to make calls on what remains of its contents.'" 


Although these denominational English schools levied fees, the 
government grant in fact was their mainstay. The assessment of grants 
by the government was based upon the salaries of the eligible staff paid 
according to a scale approved by the government. The grant paid on 
account of any member of the staff was the difference between the 
salary recognized for such a teacher and the manager's contribution 
towards such salary from the money received as school fees. In addi- 
tion, maintenance and equipment grants were also made to assist 
managers to provide buildings and furniture. Therefore the assisted 
English schools had sufficient funds to maintain high standards in thei! 
schools. Very often many of the denominational assisted schools had, 
besides all these grants, their own income from various endowments. 

To-day these schools have undergone a radical change because of the 
country’s language policy. In the colonial era, schools were aaun 
guished primarily on the basis of the language used in the schools oi 
they were designated either as English schools or vernacular (Tam! 
or Sinhalese) schools. But to-day the distinction is between Sinhalese 
and Tamil, because these media have taken the place of English. In the 
course of the last twenty years the original English schools have trans 
formed themselves into schools using either or both these media. Con- 
sequently the English school has lost its identity as such, but continues 
to serve in the new set-up as they have done in the past. 


Vernacular Schools 


The Christian denominations, from the very beginning of their 
educational work in Ceylon, took a keen interest in the promotion. of 
vernacular education, i.e. education in Sinhalese or Tamil. All Christian 
missions were interested and determined to spread vernacular education 
in the country, and they endeavoured to establish a system of vernacu- 
lar schools. In this task they succeeded much better than the govern- 
ment. The missionary strategy on vernacular education is shown in the 
observations of a former British governor of the colony. He said: “ The 
extension of vernacular education by government is also rendered 
somewhat delicate in consequence of the field being to a considerable 
extent occupied by missionary schools.” ?? Colonel Colebrooke als° 
pointed out in his report that “ the English missionaries do not genera. 
appreciate the importance of diffusing a knowledge of the English 

** Report of the Special Commit 1943) 
PP. 23-24. 


1" Words of Governor Torrington, quoted in Ceylon—Past and Present. ii 
George Barrow (London, 1857), p. 164. 


tee on Education (Sessional Paper 24 
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language through the medium of their schools ”.!° This implies that the 
missions were more concerned with the teaching of the vernacular than 
English. 

The early British policy of teaching only English had to be abandoned 
in favour of a view more sympathetic to the vernacular languages of 
the country. This change became evident towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century. For instance, Governor Mackenzie,’* in his address to 
the Legislative Council on 24th December, 1869, made it clear that a 
change of government policy was desired, and “ before English shall be 
taught each scholar should learn to read his native language ”.?° By 
the beginning of the twentieth century this idea had crystallized and a 
definite policy of the government to undertake the provision of ver- 
nacular schools emerged. The financial stringency of the 1880's, which 
was a consequence of the coffee crisis and the resulting economic 
depression, favoured such a policy because of the cost incurred in the 
promotion of English schools. Therefore, by closing down some of the 
government English schools and handing over the others to the Chris- 
tian missions, the government dissociated itself from the field of English 
education.” 

The purpose of recognizing the vernacular was to use it “as a pre- 
liminary to English education ” which was the ultimate aim of the 
schools. English was the language of the rulers and an education in 
English was always an asset. Many parents obstinately refused a ver- 
nacular education for their children and did not mind sending them to 
English schools whatever the cost it incurred. Therefore the vernacular 
schools primarily served the needs of the poorer children whose parents 
could not afford an English education. Vernacular schools, as a rule, 
remained poorly provided by way of staff, buildings, and equipment. 
Nevertheless, they gave an education to the bulk of the country’s 
children. 


Assisted vernacular schools of the denominations were found 


throughout the country, and in their distribution the Sinhalese schools 
were confined to the predominantly Sinhalese areas and the Tamil 
schools to the predominantly Tamil areas. The vernacular schools were 
always of the day-school type and imparted an elementary education 
or secondary education either in the same school or in different schools. 
The elementary school was one of a five-year type with standards one 
to five. The secondary schools could be of two types, with classes up 


18 Colebrooke Commission Report, 1833. 

19 Sir Stewart Mackenzie was the Governor of Ceylon, 1837 to 1841. 

20 Mackenzie’s address to the Legislative Council, 24th December, 1869. 

21 The only exception was the Royal College in Colombo, which was kept under 
government control throughout. 


Y.B.E.—5* 
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to eighth standard in the junior secondary and classes up to the senior 
level in the senior secondary. The Senior School Certificate in the 
vernacular was the highest examination for which these schools could 
prepare their pupils. . : 

In common with the assisted English schools, the payment of grants 
to the assisted vernacular schools varied from time to time and the 
conditions on which the grants were made depended on the conditions 
laid down by the Code of Regulations for the assisted vernacular 
schools. The assessment of grants to an assisted vernacular school o 
based upon the teachers’ salaries recognized for grants and which hac 
been paid in the previous year by the manager of the school. Only the 
salaries paid on behalf of the eligible staff were acceptable for grants. 
In addition to the salary grant, the following additional grants were 
also made on behalf of the vernacular schools: (1) grant towards other 
charges than the salaries; (2) orphans’ capitation grant; (3) school garden 
grant; (4) pupil-teachers’ grant; and (5) building grant. 

Besides the purely vernacular schools, several denominational orem 
izations had another category of schools known as Anglo-vernacular of 
bilingual schools. In these schools the vernaculars were the ane 
instruction in the lower classes and English was introduced gradua 
at the higher levels. The state recognition of the vernacular languag® 
as media of instruction at the lower levels, together with the demani 
for an English education by the people, could be satisfied only by pen 
kind of bilingualism as that found in these schools. The extent to which 


Anglo-vernacular schools were established by the denominations 1S 
shown in the following table : 


TABLE IL r 

DISTRIBUTION OF AIDED VERNACULAR AND ANGLO-VERNACULAR SCHOOLS FOR ie 

YEAR 1928—TAKEN FROM THE ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF EDU 
CATION, 1928 


a A.V. Vern AV. | Vem. 
Denomination Schools,i.e. Schools | Denomination Schools,i.c. Schools 
Bilingual | Bilingual a 
- : 6 
American 3 76 || Roman Catholic . I a 
aptist > f 3 33. || Wesleyan . 7 “3 
Church of England . 5 38 || National Mission . = 
Hindu 3 i 6 106 Friends Foreign 12 
Indian Church Mission . : _ it 
Mission . Z I 2 Salvation Arm: . = 
Buddhist 14 234 || Private ‘i . = am 
Muslim š . 4 4 
C.M.S. 
S S š à 4 225 | eg 
TOTAL 40 718 8 ae 
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With a change of policy which made the vernacular languages the 
media of instruction of a universal scale in the country, the need for 
Anglo-vernacular schools disappeared and their place was taken by 
Sinhalese or Tamil according to the need of the particular areas. Yet 
the fact that the denominational organizations had a system of bilingual 
schools in the past is an important feature of the denominational school 


system. 


Training Schools 
The grants given by the government could legitimately be used for 
the establishment and the maintenance of training colleges under 
denominational management. Here again, the Christian denominations 
were the pioneers in the field. As it had been in the case of building 
schools, encouragement for the missions to establish training colleges 
came from the government. This is evident in the observations of 
the Morgan Committee Report of 1867, where the following comments 
are found: “. . . for many years to come the colony will have to look 
for aid to the missionaries to supply them with teachers . . . and this is 
an additional reason why every effort should be made to remove the 
objections which some of the bodies have to receive grants-in-aid.” ** 
Apparently the first examination for the selection of trainees to the 
training classes conducted by the missions was held in 1882, and accord- 
ing to the report of the Director of Education for that year, the training 
schools were “ perfectly able to meet the requirements of the Depart- 
ment ”.2? The same report mentions that out of the Christian missions 
established in the country, only the American, Church of England, the 
Roman Catholics, and the Wesleyans possessed training schools. There 
were no non-Christian training schools at the time. In the early days of 
the training colleges the government grant to them came in the form 
of scholarships to the trainees who were selected on the basis of an 
examination. At the beginning many of them followed the Normal 
School pattern of England and had either training schools or classes in 
larger schools for the training of teachers. The period of training was 
of one or two years’ duration and carried out according to the pro- 
visions in the Code. On successful completion of the course, the 
trainees were entitled to a second-class certificate. Teachers with the 
second-class certificate, on completion of five years’ successful teaching, 
received the first-class certificate. 
Out of the twenty-five training colleges the country possessed in 
1960, eleven belonged to religious denominations. Four were for men, 
_ two were for women, and five were mixed. On a denominational basis 


22 Morgan Report (Sessional Paper 8, 1867), P- 22. l 
23 Administration Report of the Director of Public Instruction (1882), p. 104 D. 
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TABLE IIL 


AIDED DENOMINATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOIS, 1896—TAKEN 
FROM THE ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION, 1896 


Denomination | Male | Female | Total 
Wesleyan ‘ F 3 | 2 | S 
CONES: = 2 2 | 4 
American Mission 1 | 1 | 2 
Roman Catholic . 2 — | 2 
Diocesan I | a | į 

TOTAL | 9 | 5 | 14 


six were Buddhist, two Protestant, two Catholic, and one Hindu. 
Therefore in the training of teachers Buddhists took the lead, although 
they entered the field much later than the Christian denominations. 
With the implementation of the Assisted Schools and Training Colleges 
(Special Provisions) Act of 1960 all these training colleges were brought 
under the management of the Director of Education and the distinction 
between state and denominational schools ceased to exist. 


Pirivena Schools 


The Buddhist temples have under their management a category eS 
educational institutions popularly known in Ceylon as Pirivena schools. 
The Pirivena schools are attached to the Buddhist temples and receive 
grants-in-aid from the government in a manner similar to the aide 
denominational schools in the country. They provide an education O° 
a high standard in the literature and grammar of the Sinhalese and Pall 
languages, and in Buddhist culture. Although these Pirivena schools are 
the present-day representatives of the Buddhist school system the 
country inherited from the past, secularization of the Pirivenas by the 
inclusion of modern subjects into the curricula has enabled the educ®” 
tion imparted in them to be more utilitarian and broadly pased. The 
Pirivena schools were not affected by the Assisted Schools and the 
Training Colleges (Special Provisions) Act of 1960, and still continue t° 
be under temple management and receive grants from the gover” 
ment. The Pirivena schools of to-day are run in a manner similar to th : 
of the ordinary secondary schools and show further signs of seculariza- 
tion. Several Pirivena schools have collegiate classes, and some © them 
are affiliated to the national universities of the country. The fact that 
they are Buddhist educational institutions gives them an important 
position in the denominational school system. 
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Controversy over the Denominational Schools 

Ever since the Christian-managed schools came into existence in 
Ceylon, there has been division of opinion as to the justifiability of 
allowing a school system dominated by the Christian church in a 
country which is predominantly non-Christian. 

There was also a high degree of educational discrimination in a 
school system in which a particular denomination had a very much 
larger number of schools that is warranted by their numbers vis-à-vis 
the population. The result was that their own adherents had a better 
chance of education than those who belonged to other denominations. 
Such discrimination was unavoidable in a school system where the 
management of a large number of schools was under a minority re- 
ligious denomination. The census report of 1901 made this point very 
clear by the following observations: “The Christians are everywhere 
considerably in advance of non-Christians in the matter of education. 
This is due to the educational activity of the missionary bodies. They 
also show the highest population of persons educated in English.” 

Even among Christians themselves there was the feeling of educa- 
tional discrimination that “ those who professed Protestant christianity 
were alone privileged”. Observations of a Catholic clergyman illus- 
trate this: “ The state-aided Protestant schools gave them an advantage 
grossly out of proportion with their numbers, while the Buddhists, 
Hindus, Catholics (who were the largest Christian body), and Moslems 
were debarred from the learned professions, from public office and 
influence.” 

Besides these the burning question was that, how can the state sup- 
port of Christian schools, by extending grants to them, be justified in 
a country where the Christians were only a minority? This situation 
arose because of the fact that at the time the grants system was in- 
augurated, there were only Christian schools available in the country 
and the Christian missions were the only organizations who were able 
to undertake the task of building schools. The Wace Committee of 
1905 highlighted this defect in very severe terms: 

There is something anomalous in a system under which funds raised by taxa- 
tion are used to support a movement for changing the religion of those taxed. 
It owes its existence to the willingness of the missionaries to act as pioneers of 
education at a time when there was no other means of providing for the educa- 
tional wants of the country, and we believe that all parties are grateful for 
what they have done. But, if education remains voluntary, we doubt if public 
opinion will permanently allow the payment of grants unless it is coupled with 
some guarantee that religious instruction shall not be given to those who 
disapprove it.** 


24 Report of the Commission 
Paper 28, 1905), P- 4- 


on Elementary Education in Ceylon (Sessional 
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The controversy about denominational schools was aggravated by 
the problem of requiring compulsory attendance of children in the 
aided denominational schools. The question was whether compulsory 
attendance could be enforced in denominational schools without doing 
an injustice to the religious beliefs of the children belonging to non- 
Christian denominations. 

It was suggested that the possible solution to this problem was the 
introduction of a conscience clause. The feasibility of having a con- 
scious clause as a condition to the payment of grants was pointed out 
by the Wace Committee, 1905, although the Christian church strongly 
opposed such action. Some observations of the Wace Committee with 
regard to this throws light on this question : 


We have collected the opinion of all leading managers of schools on the 
question of the introduction of a conscience clause. All the non-Christian 
managers are strongly in its favour; the Roman Catholics, the American Mis- 
sion, and some of the Church of England clergy have no objection to ìt, pe 
Baptists and the Society of Friends object to it. ... The clergy of the Churc i 
Missionary Society, an important section of the Church of England, object ta 
a conscience clause, and the two managers responsible for their largest groups 
of schools say that its introduction will oblige them to close their schools. 


In spite of such objections, the conscience clause was introduced an 
a condition to the payment of state grants to the denominationa 
schools. ; 

The conscience clause introduced was criticized as being negative I" 
form and only permissive in nature because there was no legislation in 
the country to compel the managers to observe the clause strictly. Ths 
was remedied by the Education Ordinance No. 1 of 1920, which laid 
down the clause as a requirement to be observed by the denomination@ 
schools when receiving grants. The negative nature of the clause, 
however, remained until it was given a positive form by the Ordinance? 
31 of 1939. , 

The state schools had so far been maintaining a policy of religiou“ 
neutrality by not giving any religious instruction. The denomination? 
schools, on the other hand, were permitted to give religious instructio! 
to children of their own denomination alone, in a manner set out 
the conscience clause. But the Special Committee on Education, 1943" 
after much deliberation agreed that religious instruction should 
given in the state schools subject to the condition that any parent es 
withdraw his child from such instruction by request addressed ue Pa 
headmaster. Special arrangements were also to be made for chile 
belonging to different denominations.** It was also recommended t 


25 ibid., p. 4. 
2° Report of the Special Committee on Education (1943), P- 3% 
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religion should be a subject of the curriculum. The same arrangements 
became applicable to the denominational schools as well, and the vexed 
question of religious instruction in schools was settled to the satisfac- 


tion of all parties concerned. 


State Control of Denominational Schools 

Although the denominational school system had been a great success 
in Ceylon, the system was not felt to be satisfactory because of the 
dominant position of the Christian churches. Some solution to this 
problem was thought to be found in the state control of all schools in 
the country. The earliest attempt to give more authority to the state 
over education in Ceylon was proposed by Governor Manning in the 
famous memorandum on education he submitted to the Legislative 
Council on 19th November, 1919.7 Manning suggested the opening of 
state schools in areas other than those in which a large majority were 
Christian. To quote his own words : “The tendency has arisen so far 
as the Education Department is concerned to provide schools in non- 
Christian localities and the chances are that this tendency must in the 
ordinary course of affairs strengthen and, as a result, assistance to 
schools, missionary and otherwise, will have to be withdrawn gradu- 
ally.”*8 Accordingly, the Education Ordinance No. 1 of 1920 provided 
for the establishment of government schools in non-Christian areas and 
the closing down of missionary schools in such areas by the withdrawal 
of the grants. 

Constitutional reforms of 1931 opened a new era in the educational 
history of the island. The new constitution abolished the Legislative 
and the Executive Councils and established a State Council composed 
of elected members. For the first time in the country’s history, a 
minister, who himself was an elected member, came to be in charge of 
education. Administration, control, finance, and policy decisions be- 
came the responsibility of the minister. Under the new set-up, planning 
of education on a national scale was undertaken by the ministry, and 
several reforms were attempted. This opened a new chapter for the 


denominational schools in the country. aa 
The ministry began to curtail denominational activity in schools by 
taking over some of the missionary schools the managers were willing 


to hand over. In 1934 restrictions were imposed on the opening of 
schools by private and denominational bodies. The minister realized 
the need to bring the denominational schools under the control of the 
state in order to usher in a national system of education suitable for 
the needs and the aspirations of the people. It was for this purpose that 


21 Governor Manning's address to the Legislative C 
(1919), pp. 428-9. 28 ibid., p. 429- 


ouncil, Ceylon Hansard 
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~ z August, 
a Bill on education was presented to the State A A on 
1938. The Bill was described as one “to make sei Kamae i 
education and to revise and consolidate the law relati ET riko he: 
the course of the debate, the Minister of Education ape wfiicieney and 
for state control of schools for the sole purpose ne n OS 
economy. He pointed out the ill-effects of Li st have BERD 
nominations, and illustrated by quoting sperific Sna nig? aaa 
with the rising cost of education there still were - ni die, 
even four of them in the same place—one run by t r eaea 
one run by the Hindus, one run by the Buddhists a oe ie, thes (ETE 
the Church of England". Yet there were other pages i o Report of 
“ where there was no proper English school É T e g 
I911 notes the same defect in the distribution of ee, — 
The minister argued: “If the state can control e ` ear naa ome 
can say that at such and such a place there should not che be given 
school. If the state were to run schools, and if facilities eople to say 
for religious education, what is the necessity for “p= Mes tensa 
‘we must have a school to educate our children and or bass What the 
“we should also have another school for our children ae to plan 
minister intended to prove was that state control was = oe ull 
education and to provide equality of educational oppo: 


i iction on the 
He emphasized that state control did not mean any igo Aen 
religious element of the school. The state schools were g 
liberty t 


$ ive them 
o those interested in the welfare of children to gi 
religious education in the government schools”. Bill. It did not 
The Ordinance No, 31 of 1939 was the outcome of the irae alee 
bring about complete control over the denominational sc 


i ially j i ers with 
visaged by the minister, but it substantially increased his pow 
respect to these schools, 


The amendin 


tystem of public ed 
pointed out that th 
alone have the right 
guarantee both its 
state alone could ac 
no system of mass 
from funds raised 


*° State Council Debates, 
id. 


8. 
Ceylon Hansard (Aug. 1938), pp. 1970-197! 
3 ibid 31 Ceylo. 


n Hansard (Aug. 1938), p. 1973. 
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who favoured a denominational school system based on the assumption 
that education must be imparted against the background of religion. 
Christian organizations opposed a state control of schools, whereas the 
Buddhist and Hindu opinion were divided. The Muslims preferred a 
state system mainly because they did not possess the necessary re- 
sources to establish their own schools.** 

In the light of such views the Special Committee recommended that 
“the system of direct state control and the system of denominational 
control should be permitted to exist side by side”. Furthermore, it was 
argued that, “ whenever any section of the community desires the 
education of their children conducted under the supervision of the 
denomination to which the children belong, the state shall grant the 
necessary facilities "'.** Similarly, if a majority of parents in a 
particular area requested a state school, it would be the duty of the state 


to establish such a school. 

The committee realized that under the existing conditions it was not 
possible to provide schools of their own denomination for all children. 
The parents’ objection to children attending schools of other denomina- 
tions was that the children were “ weaned away from the faith of their 
fathers" at the “ most impressionable years” in their lives. Solution 
to this was possible only when the denominational system could reach 
its ideal of having schools exclusively for children of different denom- 
inations, but this was an ideal very difficult to achieve. Therefore the 
committee wanted the denominational organizations — to assume 
greater responsibility for the moral upbringing of children belonging 
to unlike denominations in their schools by the “ provision for these 
children of instruction in their own religion”. , ; 

From this it becomes apparent that the Special Committee did an 
wish to control denominational schools for the sake of controlling t e 
activities. What the committee envisaged was to prevent the pabu 
abuse of privileges enjoyed by the denominations under the p 
aid system, and to make equality of educational opportunity to 


real than it had hitherto been. E , 
With regard to the denominational training colege, wn 

Committee recognized the desirability of teachers W. et a 

in denominational schools being trained in a 5 

at the same time the committee de 

them and dividing them by communa 

they have a good deal to gain by contact and 

of different views and outlook ”. It was also c 

state control of teacher training was not m the b 2 

32 Report of the Special Committee on Education (1943), P- 26.9 \* 
33 ibid, p. 27- 34 jbid., p. 28. \ na | 


onsidered that “ absolute: 
ést interests of\denom- 
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inational education”. Therefore the denominational amne se 
were allowed to continue, and were to be assisted fron pal = be ed 
long as they were conducted according to the Code g i a oa in 
lations. However, no new denominational training co =k nc pen 
allowed and, “future training colleges should be contro <tc 
ducted by the state ” with provision for imparting religious ins 
ce of bringing denominational schools under =~ sonop! 
was achieved to a limited extent by the implementation of the iba 
mendations of the Special Committee Report, 1943. ie age ma 
Ordinance No. 26 of 1947, Which was the outcome of be ee 
provided for the abolition of fees in the government J e 
schools, thus ushering in the Free Education Scheme from the a 
garten to the university. The assisted schools which did not jo en 
Free Education Scheme were allowed to become private, but recat 
from government. It is recorded that out of the 3,079 assisted ~ ani 
found in the country in 1945, only 11g assisted schools remaine e 
side the Free Education Scheme.** It should be remembered i e 
majority of the assisted schools were denominationally manan 4 ng 
schools which joined the Free Scheme thereby became non-fee le i 
assisted schools and imparted education free of charge, but were S 
under denominational management. The grant from the —_ a 
covered the salary of the eligible staff and the expenses incurre 
connection with equipment and maintenance of laboratories, nren - 
workshops, and clerical and minor employees. They were a 
charge a nominal sum of money not exceeding Rs.4 per chil -> 
facilities and services fee. This was, however, not compulsory. shone 
opening of denominational schools was discouraged by the provisio : 
of a clause in the Ordinance which stated that, in the case of — 
ational schools to be registered after July 1947, grants from state a 
should be payable only in respect of pupils whose parents professed t 
religion of the proprietor of the school.?7 ed 
Those schools which remained outside the Free Scheme were allow i 
to levy fees and maintain themselves as unaided fee-levying ‘poyer 
schools. But they had to conform to set standards and follow the one 
policy regarding education im the country. With the implementation 
of this Ordinance, the assisted schools which hitherto were un a 
direct control of religious denominations came to be only nominally m 
and the state control over them was increased. Much of their admin A 


5 Administration 
°° This number de: 
which had pupils of 
*7 Education Ordi 


Report of the Director of Education (1946), p. 9. 


é és ‘ schools 
creased in course of time and came to be only thirteen s$! 
school-going age. 


nance No. 26 of 1947, clause 7. section 1, (b) (ba) 
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tration came under the control of the ministry through the Department 
of Education. 

The final stage in the completion of the task of state control of 
denominational schools came with the implementation of the Assisted 
Schools and Training Colleges (Special Provisions) Act No. § of 1960. 
This Act sought to bring under state control all schools that utilized 
state funds. The Act was designed to implement the government's 
policy that state financed education should be controlled and managed 
by the state, and brought under the management of the Director of 
Education all assisted schools (majority of them were denominational), 
excluding the thirteen schools which already had remained ‘ private ’ in 
management since 1947. The Act, while it provided for the ‘ take-over’ 
to the state of assisted schools, offered to the denominational bodies 
that owned them the option of running such schools as ‘ non-fee-levy- 
ing private schols’ unaided from the government. Such schools could 
levy fees only if three-fourths of the parents of pupils attending them 
voted in favour of charging fees.** Finally, only thirty-eight schools 


elected the latter option. The Act No. 8 of 1961 made provision for the 
properties of these schools which were taken over to be vested in the 
Crown. With the implementation of these two Acts the system of dual- 

ith the recognition of the de- 


control of education which originated w 

nominational school system came to an end, and the assisted school 

system abolished. To-day, no one but the Director of Education is em- 

powered to open new schools for children of compulsory school-going 

age of 5 to 14 in the country. 
From the above description it 

controlling education culminated 


becomes clear how the state policy of 
in the state take-over of almost all 


of the denominational schools and training colleges in Ceylon. What 
is left as denominational schools in the country are the thirty-eight 
denominational schools which have opted to run as ‘non-fee-levying 
private schools’ and the thirteen * private fee-levying schools’ referred 
to earlier. Financial difficulties confronting the former category of de- 
nominational schools are causing them to join the state system. There is 
also provision in the 1960 Act to take over any school which shows 
signs of falling standards. From this state of affairs it can be conjectured 

that these schools also will soon join the state system. 
The National Education Commission, 1962, discussed the future of 
he national system of 


both these categories of schools in relation to t aem 
education. This Commission, on a vote of 15 to 4, recommended that 


these ‘ private’ schools should be taken over immediately and inte- 
grated into the national system of schools. It was argued that for 


38 Assisted Schools and Training Colleges (Specia 
clause 7 (i). 


] Provisions) Act, No. 5 of 1960, 
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democracy to be a reality all the schools must belong to all the people 
of the country, irrespective of social or economic status and religious 
creed, and it would be a negation of democracy to have private schools 
which are necessarily exclusive by their very nature and which neces- 
sarily have restrictive policies governing admission to them ".*° 

They cannot be justified on religious grounds either, because in 
Ceylon “ more than 99 per cent of every religious group depends on the 
government school for its religious needs ”.*° These ‘ private’ schools 
serve the needs of less than 1 per cent of any religious group, and it can- 
not be justified on religious grounds “unless it be argued that the eco- 
nomically privileged 1 per cent must have special arrangements for the 
satisfaction of their religious needs, and the arrangements appropriate 
for the poorer 99 per cent are not adequate for the purpose of the 1 per 
cent”.*? Another argument in favour of the state taking over these 
schools is that in the case of those thirty-eight schools which were state- 
aided until 1960, “ many lakhs of rupees have been paid out of the ex- 
chequer over the years to each of them by way of liberal maintenance 
and equipment grants, and there is no justice in denying to the com- 
munity at large the Opportunity of using the facilities so provided ”. 

No definite comment can be made about the future of these ‘ private’ 
schools which are the only remnants of a denominational school system 
the country possessed in the past. The denominational schools of 
Ceylon are therefore only of historical interest to the student of the 
country’s history of education, and depict an interesting example of the 
relationship of state and the church in education, 


T. Ranyrr RUBERU. 


*° National Education Commission R i 

s ort (Sessional Paper 17, 1 62), p. 139. 
+ J, E, Jayasur: i zi > per 17419 
a mae ìya, Some Issues in Ceylon Education (1964), p. 49. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The History of the Secularization of the Public 
School in the U.S.A. 


ols educational context, the term secularization connotes “a the 

ae of religious control from schools or of religious materials 

bad he curriculum | Basically, of course, a secularist Weltan- 

huung is one which regards Man, rather than God, as the source of 

Heo and authority, and as the director of his own destiny. Con- 

my hi sin, immortality, resurrection, divine intercession, and the like 
len to those who espouse a secularist philosophy of life. 


Religion and the Foundation of American Education 
now the United States of 


A The earliest efforts in education in what is now tl 
merica breathed the spirit and content of religion. The first per- 
manent settlers from Europe were the Spanish and French Catholics, 
k ho established mission schools in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
uries in Florida, the South-western states, and the Mississippi Valley. 
The English Catholics organized during the seventeenth century reli- 
gious schools, which generally did not last long, in Maryland and 
Fennsylvania.? Anglican, Calvinist, Lutheran, and other Christian 
enominational schools made their appearance throughout the colonial 


period of American history. While there were Jewish religious educa- 
f the arrival of the Jews in New 


e activities from the time o0 | of : 
of sterdam in 1654, the earliest extant record indicates the Sipan 
ie religious school in New York City in 1731.° In all these types © 
ift nois; the atmosphere, objectives, and content stressed religion, even 
= e curriculum also included other studies. A 
he traditions in culture and education brought to the Thirteen 
Colonies by the settlers from West and North Europe were essentially 
religious, They were derived from the fountainheads of European 
civilization, viz., the Bible of ancient Judea; Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, philosophy, and art; the Christian gospels; and the accumulation 
of the cultural traditions of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. More 


1 
Nia on V. Good, editor, Dictionary of Education, 
çSraw-Hill, 1959), p. 492. ; 
i james A. Burns and Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, A History of Ca 
tne United States (New York: Benziger, 1937)- ` 
ia Oe B. Grinstein, The Rise of the Jewish Community of New York, 1654- 
0 (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1947), p. 230. 
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directly, the roots of American education can be traced to the Cal- 
vinist and Lutheran Reformations, the Anglican Reformation, and the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation, mainly in the sixteenth century. To 
illustrate the role of religion in colonial American education, the Vir- 
ginia charter of 1606 included a statement about the need to propagate 
Christianity among the Indian natives. In 1631, a Virginia law ordered 
the clergy to teach everyone how to read the Ten Commandments and 
the Catechism. The legislature of Massachusetts passed a law in 1642 
directing the towns to see to it that children be taught “ to read and 
understand the principles of religion and the capitall lawes of this 
country”. Five years later, in another law, Massachusetts ordered the 
local communities to organize primary and secondary education, de- 
pending upon the size of the population, in order to thwart the design 
of “ye ould deluder, Satan, to keepe men from the knowledge of ye 
Scriptures ”.* Except for Rhode Island, all the other New England 
colonies also made legal provisions for education in line with the reli- 
gious objective. a 
The most popular primary textbook in the colonies, which was still 
in use until about 1850, was the “ New England Primer”. Of English 
origin and first published in Boston in 1690, this little book “ taught 
millions to read and not one to sin”. Circulated in some 3,000,000 
copies, it was issued in slightly differing versions, in response to the 
Revolution and other changes in society and thought. Illustrated with 
crude woodcuts, the New England Primer taught the alphabet through 
rhymes (“ In Adam’s Fall/We Sinned all"; “ Zacheus he/Did climb the 
Tree/His Lord to See”). This little textbook also contained the Lord's 
Prayer, the Westminster Catechism, and spelling lists.* . 
Higher education, too, reflected the religious concern of the colonial 
inhabitants. The act of incorporation of Yale College in 1701 stated 
that the founders were men possessing “ sincere regard to, and zeal for 
the upholding and propagating of the Christian Protestant religion 
who desired “. . . a collegiate school within His Majesty's Colony af 
Connecticut, wherein youth may be instructed in the arts and sciences, 
who through the blessing of the Almighty God, may be fitted for public 
employment, both in church and civil State ”.® In the only higher 


“Records of the Company of Massachusetts Bay, II, p. 203, as reprinted al 
Edward W. Knight and Clifton W. Hall, Readings in American Education 
History (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951), p. 62. b- 

Paul L. Ford, editor, The New-England Primer (New York: Bureau of tee 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1962). This contains a 5 
simile of the 1727 edition preceded by an excellent historical introduction. the 

ê Document in Ellwood P, Cubberley, Readings in Public Education tP ** 
United States (Boston : Houghton Mifflin, 1934), p. 22. 
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institution founded in the South prior to the Revolution, the College 
of William and Mary, founded in 1693, likewise revealed an under- 
lying religious purpose. The trustees are charged with the duty of 
seeing to it that “. . . true philosophy, and other good and liberal arts 
and sciences may be promoted and that the Orthodox Christian faith 


may be propagated. .. .”* 
It is clear that a dominant and universal characteristic of education 
ith religious values and 


in colonial America was the involvement wi 
content. Certainly, non-religious subjects were taught on the various 
levels of schooling, but the overall complexion of the educational sys- 


tem was religious. “ On the eve of the Revolution, it can be sweepingly 
whatever public or private 


stated that schools, wherever and under 
auspices held, included religious and moral education in their curricula 
as a matter of course. Such instruction, indeed, held first place as the 
backbone of civic morality... -”* 
However, as the eighteenth century varic 
currents began to shape a change in this picture. The cumulative im- 
pact of the scientific revolution of the seventeenth century, the liber- 
tarian political doctrine, the rationalist philosophy, the economic and 
industrial growth, and the scepticism in spiritual matters made a 
modification in education inevitable on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Secularism was poking its nose under the tent. 


passed its mid-point, various 


The Growth of Secularism in the Eighteenth Century nk 
The signs of secularization could be observed at various points in 

cighteenth-century America. For one thing, the development of are 

sity in religion made it difficult and inadvisable to keep out students 0 


minority faiths. Unlike Oxford and Cambridge, there were no religious 


tests for admission to the colonial college. Some institutions, such as 
the College of Rhode Island (Brown University), chartered in 1764, 
made illegal the introduction of religious prejudice into instruction. 
Moreover, the charter specified that all the members of the institution 
. . . shall forever enjoy full, free, - - - absolute, and uninterrupted 
liberty of conscience”.® This was a far cry from the dogmatism and 
oo which had been prevailing for about a century an 

a half. 


Signs of secularism were also beginning to appear in the secondary 


7 . he 
Document in ibid., p. 29. i Education (New York: 


ae S. Brubacher, A History of the Problems o0. 

cGraw-Hill, 1947), pp. 33273- d r 

? Document in Richard Hofstadter and wilson Smith, i 

Higher Education: A Documentary History. vol. I (Chicago: 
hicago Press, 1961), P. 135- 
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schools. In the private schools of Boston, as early as 1709, a priv ane 
school offered instruction in astronomy, geometry, navigation, Sur 
veying, and trigonometry. In 1727, an advertisement of a Ne 
school in a Boston newspaper indicated that “ Learning and Go pri 
were [to be] cultivated together . . . Virtue & Godliness shall sian: 
couraged . . . and Vice discountenanced by all means possible. guf 
However, the curriculum contained details about a secular programme 
of study, with no mention of the Bible or any other religious aa 
matter. Evidently, secular study was to be cultivated within a religiou 
atmosphere. In John Walton's evening school in New York — 
students could learn reading, writing, arithmetic, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, navigation, geometry, surveying, natural philosophy, Lieto 
and metaphysics." Here, again, it is possible to infer a form of sae 
lar co-existence of the preponderantly secular in a context of t 
religious values of the time. : _ 

More secularism was evident in the proposals made in 1749 by Ben 
jamin Franklin, a deist and a man of the Enlightenment, for the i 
tion of Pennsylvania's youth. His course of study was thoroug! y 
secular, but the underlying philosophy was expressed in nrankin 
footnote explanation of what he meant by the principle that er 
learning aims to enhance the young person's ability to serve mankin i 
“For Doing Good to Men is the only Service of God in our Power; se 
to imitate his Beneficence is to glorify him.” ** The constitution of a 
academy, which Franklin helped establish, defined the objective of the 
new school as “. . . a proper Education of Youth, by forming | 
Manners, imbuing their tender Minds with Principles of Rectitude an 
Morality, instructing them in the dead and living Languages, parner: 
larly their Mother-Tongue, and all useful Branches of liberal Arts an 
Science ”.!? This document carries no mention of God, Bible, religion, 
church or any related term. It may be presumed, therefore, that there 
was intended a secular basis for “ Rectitude and Morality ”. i 

None the less, keeping in mind the context of the colonies as 3 


1° The Weekly Newsletter (Boston: 
F. Seybolt, The Private Schools of 
versity Press, 1935), p. 17. 


Å. 24, 
1! Robert F. Seybolt, The Evening School in Colonial America, Bulletin No. n 
Bureau of Educational Research, College of Education (Urbana: University 
Illinois, 1925), p. 32. in Penn- 
* Benjamin Franklin, Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth M acó: 
sylvania (1749), as reprinted in John H. Best, editor, Benjamin Franklin on parr 
tion (New York : Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Universit) 
1962), p. 150, note 30. 
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** Constitutions of the Publick Academy in the City of Philadelphia, as 
printed in Best, ibid., pp. 152-3. 
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w i . 

voo Ho al said that “ before the American Revolution truly 
a she etn i nor exist in America. Sectarian religious groups had 
ate venenee ol over curriculum, course content, school procedures, 
eletet Pa personnel. The slow growth of secularism did not 
Political ties pare until after the Revolution (1776-1783), when, the 
nesen a Britain having been broken, the new nation began to 
Dene ge y and then do away with the idea of an established 
the Cenere is resulted in not merely the disestablishment, in time, of 
tie Pie capo Church in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and of 
Hon of a ai? (Anglican) Church in Virginia, but also in the prohibi- 

a igious establishment under the national Constitution. 


k and State in the Constitution 
fire of the new society might be 
Ind tie oe the phraseology of its basic document: c o 
and ex ence (1776) mentioned “ Nature's God” and the “Creator”, 
ien rossen a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Provid- 
. By way of contrast, in the Constitution (1787), which was 


ado ; 
pted as the law of the land, there is no mention of God, Church, 
curs twice in the Con- 


a : 

a rae like. A word pertaining to religion occurs 

be-requir In Article VI, it is stated that “. . - nO religious test shall ever 

cider ms ed asa qualification to any office under the United States ; 
e national government, that is. The second use is in Article I 


Of the Bill of Rights, constituting the first ten amendments adopted in 
stablishment of 


1791: “ 
791: “Congress shall make no law respecting an € 
” The subsequent 


reli i rr a 
ee or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. . - i 
ry of church-state relations in the United States, with respect to 

ife and society, has been governed 


ed ; 
ine and other aspects of 1 s 

SO few ontroversy over the meaning of this amendment. Rarely have 
tions a words resulted in so many books, pamphlets, and other publica- 
on eia to precise connotation. Many state and Federal court decisions 
ment cational and other matters cited and interpreted this amend- 
Prec the early nineteenth century, an influent et 
the Fi an judiciary, legislatures, and population has held that wi at 
irst Amendment meant to express Was the separation of religion 


rom : : . 
government, The most popular phrase used in this connection 
erson, vate letter to 


Wi i : 
t a Soine by President Thomas Jeff who, in a pri 
int anbury Baptist Association in Connecticut, January Ist, 1802, 
erpreted the First Amendment as “ puilding a wall of separation be- 


Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 


determined, to an extent at 
ments. The Declaration of 


ial segment of the 


a 
Willis Rudy, Schools in an Age of Mass Culture ( 


Biss 
Tentice-Hall, 1965), p. 190. 
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tween church and state".’* Translated into educational terms, this 
meant, in the course of history, legislative and judicial prohibition of 
prayers, Bible reading, and other religious teachings and practices in 
the public schools, as well as of state subsidies to schools under church 
auspices. However, “This secularization of public education did not 
occur immediately following the divorce of church and state, nor did 
it take the same course in each of the states.” '* 

In point of fact, it may be stated that a complete and thorough 
separation of church and state did not take place in education any 
more than in other fields. Up to the present day, the U.S. Congress and 
Supreme Court open each session with a prayer invoking God's protec- 
tion. To trace the history of the conflict between the process of 
securalization and the desire for retention of religious values in Ameri- 
can education would require far more space than is presently avail- 
able. In the remaining portion of this article, the writer will describe, 
analyse, and interpret the major church-state-school relations as they 
have developed since the founding of the new republic on the basis of 
the hypothesis that there has been no full separation, but rather a Co- 
existence in varying degrees. This principle of interpretation is pro- 
posed, in spite of the growing evidence of the impact of secular forces 
—e.g., industrialization, Darwinism, humanistic thought, commercial- 
ism, social consciousness—on the policy, programme, and practice of 
public education. 

Even as the Constitution, a secularist document, was in the process 
of formulation, the Congress of the Confederation, which preceded the 
Congress of the United States, adopted on July 13th, 1787, the North- 
west Ordinance, stating in the third article that “ religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be €n- 
couraged ”.17 Similar statements appeared in several of the early state 
constitutions and laws. Furthermore, on July 23rd, 1787, the same 
Congress authorized the sale of public lands on the Ohio River to the 
Ohio Company, and ordering “lot No. 29, in each township, or frac- 
tional part of a township, to be given perpetually for the purpose ° 
religion ”.!® However, no land was reserved for religion once the First 
Amendment was incorporated into the Constitution in 1791. 

Another significant indication of the persistence of a religious CO" 


“Document in Saul K, Padover, editor, The Complete Jefferson (New york: 
Tudor, 1943), p. 519. 
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ae ont education after the First Amendment went into effect 
tee of Governor Samuel Adams to the Massachusetts 
leaderar teach sae 16th, 1794. Governor Adams, who had been a 
st dicati e Revolution, urged the legislature to establish “such modes 
ana Babits of as tend to inculcate in the minds of youth the feelings 
Pichon s of piety, religion, and morality. . - - 19 This gubernatorial 
iden ncement was reinforced the following year when Governor 
a i once more laid stress on “ Piety, Religion, and Morality and 
ies great importance | of encouraging our University, Town 
ith ae other Seminaries of Education; that our children and 
have feed hile they are engaged in the pursuit of useful Science may 
to God en Minds impressed with a strong sense of the Duties they owe 
in the litera; *” Although these statements are not customarily cited 
iisen erature on church-state affairs, they are important as an index 
public ios which prevailed at the time of the founding of the re- 
came lany Americans believed that religion was an essential ele- 
spite n public education and many still share this feeling today, in 
of the sway of secularism in the schools. 


Debates and Developments in the Early Nineteenth Century 

It is noteworthy that, while the Federal government seemed to adopt 
church-state separation as a policy, most states continued to supply 
funds to religious schools. Under New York State’s Common School 
Act of 1795, public aid was given to Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
Primary schools, and annual grants were distributed for some time 
after 1814.2! On the higher level, the U.S. Congress, in 1832, gave land 
Columbian College (now George i ty) in Wash- 
ngton, D.C., a Baptist institution; and, 


own College 
py University), also in Washington, a Jesuit institution. New York 
tate gave funds directly to colleges for at least three-quarters of the 


nineteenth centur 
A tury. 

e The increasing pluralism in some states, because of the numbers ed 
ae and Jews, led to some difficulties 1n school policy. A S 
inority fait j icly-financed school system In whic 
Arca geet pubi y in nature. The 


the teachings and the ceremonies were Protestant 1 
Boston: Bruce Humphreys, 
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efore the Civil War (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
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presence of these minorities, together with their objections to the 
established Protestant practices in the public schools, led to the — 
tion of propagandistic groups of nativists ** who opposed the foreign 
born, the Catholics, and the Jews. In 1839 and in 1840, the ge 
Bible Society resolved in favour of the compulsory reading of t = 
Protestant Bible in every public school classroom in every part of f A 
country. In 1841, a Native American Party was created ‘to prev ey 
the union of church and state” and “to keep the Bible in the 
schools ”.** A similar platform was proclaimed by the vcs alana 
Party in 1855. Apparently, it did not seem odd to the founders of t a 
parties that they were separationist and integrationist in church-sta 
school relations at one and the same time. 

After a bitter controversy, mainly between Catholics and protesen 
over the question of state funds to church-related schools, the n 
York State legislature enacted a law in 1842 ordering that “ no senon 
: +. in which any religious sectarian doctrine or tenets shall be taug a 
inculcated, or practised, shall receive any portion of the school mono 
to be distributed by this act... .” °° This law, intended for New ba 
City, was extended the following year to the rest of the state, = 
public funds prohibited to any school “in which any book or boo p 
containing any sectarian composition shall be used in the course O 
instruction ”.®® In 1844, the legislature modified the law of 1842 tO 
read: “No school shall be entitled to a portion of the school moneys 
in which the religious sectarian doctrine of any particular Christian, or 
any other religious sect shall be taught, inculcated or practised.” * , 

In this conflict, the Catholics had argued, with apparent success, tha 
the publicly supported schools under the private organization koam 
as the Public School Society ** were in fact Protestant schools, an 
that, consequently, the Catholic schools should receive state aid. Yet, M 
prevailing over the Public School Society through the establishment by 
the law of 1812 of a Board of Education for the City of New York, the 


** On nativism, especially anti-Catholicism, see Ray A. Billington, The pratese 
ant Crusade, 1800-1860: A Study of the Origins of American Nativism (N° 
York: Macmillan, 1938). > ee 

*‘ For an extensive summary of historical details on the entire question, a 
William W. Brickman, “ Chronological Outline of Church-State Relation ao 
American Education,” in William W. Brickman and Stanley Lehrer, Wl 
Religion, Government, and Education (New York: Society for the Advancem 
of Education, 1961), PP. 251-69. 

25 Laws of the State of New York, 1842, Chapter 110. 

°° Laws of the State of New York, 1843, Chapter 216. 

% Laws of the State of New York, 1844, Chapter 320. 1 con- 

28 For the history of this group, with special reference to the sehon. hoo 
troversy of 1840-1842, see William O. Bourne, History of the Public 5¢ 
Society of the City of New York (New York : Wood, 1870). 
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Catholics merely won a Pyrrhic victory. The fact of the matter was 
that “. . . their struggle against nondenominational religious instruction 
in the common schools was doomed to defeat ” *? when anti-Catholics 
were elected to dominate the new Board of Education. As a conse- 
quence of the combined pressure by the nativists and by the con- 
vinced Protestant nondenominationalists on the public school system, 
Bishop John Hughes of New York “. . . turned his back completely on 
the public schools and concentrated on building up a strong parochial 
school system ”.*? And, indeed, the genesis of this school system was 
not long in coming. The Catholic bishops at the First Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, in 1852, urged the opening of schools in every parish, and, 
in 1866, the Second Plenary Council ordered the establishment of 
parochial schools everywhere and the organization of catechism classes 
ìn every church for children attending public schools. Finally, the 
Third Plenary Council, meeting in 1884 in Baltimore, decreed the open- 
ing of a parochial school in every parish and ordered that “ all Catholic 
parents are bound to send their children to the parish schools, unless 
it is evident that a sufficient training in religion is given either in their 
own homes, or in other Catholic schools; or when because of a suffi- 
cient reason, approved by the bishop, with all due precautions and safe- 
guards, it is licit to send them to other schools ”.** 

The growth and development of the Catholic school system on a 
large scale brought along with it repeated requests and demands, in 
due time, for public subventions to a private school described as hav- 
ing a public purpose and function. At the same time, the presence of 
Catholic children in public primary and secondary schools aroused 
Controversies with regard to readings from the King James translation, 
Protestant prayers and hymns, and other practices which violated the 
Catholic conscience. The public schools tended to become more and 
More secularized, in time, but they have not been fully secularized all 
Over the country, at the present time. 

Coming back to Massachusetts, which has long been regarded as a 
leader in American education, owing to the pioneering efforts and 
Activities of its renowned superintendent of schools, Horace Mann, the 
church-state situation was undergoing an interesting development. 
ann has often been credited with having removed religion from 


i ips il ion i tate of 
*° Edward M. Connors, Church-State Relationships in eraron aa aer a 
rd z ork (Washington: Catholic University of America ress, 1951), 
ibid. 
Acta et decret ili plenarii Baltimorensis tert? ltime rph 
1886), as reprinted in Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., Catholic Legg oe Am 
Copumentary History (New York: Bureau of Publications, 3 

olumbia University, 1964), P. 94- 
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public education in his state and with having — = Ea 
However, this is somewhat in the nature of an exaggeratio : E ae 
was initially bound by the existing legislation. In tn asi hs pee 
chusetts legislature had passed a law which required al Aaa ie z a 
impress on the minds of children, and youth - . - the pri m hei 
iety, justi d sacred regard to truth . . ."; and which ordere : 
piety, justice, and s g j hanl baok: tobe 
town school authorities “. . . shall never direct any schoo Pesach 
purchased or used, in any of the schools under their super in pues 
which are calculated to favour any particular religious sect or ten Sick 
A revision of this law in 1835 made the last clause to read: k Tiri: 
are calculated to favour the tenets of any particular sect ol © 
ans.” . i p 
g Two years after assuming the duties of secretary (i.c., supermena 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, in a lecture to teach he 
1839, Horace Mann interpreted education as “such a ee es of 
moral affections and religious susceptibilities, as, in the gaur AE 
Nature and Providence, shall lead to a subjection or conformity ha an 
our appetites, propensities and sentiments to the will of pg te a 
Throughout his official career in Massachusetts, Man was atta ee 
an advocate of “ Godless schools”, primarily because he DE 
Bible reading without comment in the public schools. His aeo ble 
then and since frequently assumed that he opposed the use of ao 
in public education. On the contrary, in his final report as eae 
in 1848, he stated: “The Bible is the acknowledged expositor Ot ~ a 
tianity. In strictness, Christianity has no authoritative expounder. S: 
Bible is in our Common Schools, by common consent. Twelve vine 
ago [in 1837, when Mann became secretary], it was not in al) 
schools.” ** It is evident that Mann opposed not merely sectarianis a 
but also secularism in public schools. If the sectarianism of ug 
Bible reading, from the standpoint of Catholics and Jews, be OY te 
looked, then one sees that Mann tried hard to be faithful to the “oe 
law and “repeatedly urged the teaching of the elements of relig 
common to all of the Christian [i.e., Protestant] sects ”.** ai 
On the basis of these details, one may infer that there was no n 
tion of church and state in education in Massachusetts, the piOn BY 
commonwealth which influenced education throughout the US. 


—— 


32? Session Laws of Massachusetts, 1827, Chapter 143, Section 7. 
*" Horace Mann, Lectures on Education (Boston : Fowle, 1848), P- 1 18. Together 
** [Horace Mann], Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of Education, ' putton 
with the Twelfth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board (Boston: 
and Wentworth, 1849), p. 121. ablic 
35 Raymond B. P Horace Mann and Religion in the Massachusetts Pu 
Schools (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), p. 235- 
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the mid-nineteenth century, these public schools were Protestant Chris- 
tian schools under public support. In the light of this fact, it is im- 
portant to examine Massachusetts’ compulsory school attendance law 
of 1852, the first of its kind in the nation, in association with the law 
of 1855, which required the reading of the Bible “in the common 
English version" every day in the public schools in the state. When 
the two laws are juxtaposed, then there is justice to the judgment by 
an historian that Massachusetts “. . - made religion in the schools com- 
pulsory in a sense in which it had not been before, but this could be 
avoided by attending private schools”.*® Put into other words, Catholic 
and Jewish pupils, who did not attend a school of their own faith, 
were forced by law to attend a Protestant public school and be exposed 
to an alien ideology. With regard to attendance at private schools, it is 
significant to note that a Constitutional amendment in 1855 in Massa- 
chusetts prohibited the appropriation of public funds “ to any religious 
sect for the maintenance, exclusively, of its own schools”. What this 


meant was that Catholic, Jewish, and other parents who did not want 


the Protestant teaching of the public school and who did not have a 
fford the cost of private educa: 


school of their own or who could not a 
tion were actually deprived of the free exercise of their religious rights. 
Such a deprivation was contrary to the First Amendment, but, 
curiously enough, there does not seem to be a record of any court 
proceedings to sue for religious freedom. 


n in the Late Nineteenth Century 


Resistance to Secularizatio 
zation was on the 


It is an oversimplification to say that seculari 
march in the nineteenth century. It is hard to be convinced of a secular 
school system when, “after 1855 the public schools including ele- 
mentary, high, and normal schools soon dropped all religious con- 
tent except the daily Bible reading and devotional exercises, for which 
there was strong local support, with the addition of moral instruction 
based on Christianity but not taught as religion ”.*” The public schools 
of Massachusetts, all through the nineteenth century, must be regarded 
as religious in context and content, even to the point of depriving the 
minority pupils of their fundamental freedom of religion. 

The situation in Massachusetts resembled that in other parts of the 
country, The people were endeavouring to maintain two contradictory 
policies at one and the same time: to prevent public aid to religious 
schools and to insist upon Protestant Christian teachings in the public 


of the State to Religious Education in 


56 Sherman M. Smith, The Relation 
æ University Book Store, 1926), P. 319- 
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57 ibid., p. 320. 
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schools—all of this under the slogan of keeping intact and impregnable 
the wall of separation between church and state. 

The early twentieth century did not substantially change the status 
quo in Massachusetts. The state adopted in 1917 a Constitutional 
amendment (Article XLVI), under which Section One provided that 
“no law shall be passed prohibiting the free exercise of religion"; and 
Section Two prohibited any public money “ for the purpose of found- 
ing, maintaining or aiding any school or institution of learning, 
whether under public control or other wise, wherein any denomina- 
tional doctrine is inculcated. . . -° °° It would appear that the state had 
discovered a definitive solution to a sore problem. However, the Massa- 
chusetts constitution did not prevent the teaching of non-denomina- 
tional Christianity. According to the testimony of Smith in 1923, 
“ Bible reading is still compulsory and prayer and instruction in the 
fundamentals of Christianity may easily be justified under the statute 
requiring the teaching of piety. The exact amount of religion in the 
public schools is determined by the local committees. . . .” °° He ad- 
mitted, moreover, that “in the public schools the absolute separation 
of church and sate is hardly complete so long as there is compulsory 
Bible reading. .. .” *° 

At this point, it is appropriate to call attention to the relationship of 
the states to the First Amendment of the Federal Constitution. After 
the Civil War, in 1868, there was adopted the Fourteenth Amendment 
which stated: “ No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States: 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.” The U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled in 1930 that a state may not deprive, under the due process 
clause, a child attending a parochial school of the secular textbooks 
made available to public school pupils. 

A noteworthy attempt to solve the church-state-school problem On 
a national scale was made in December, 1875, by President Ulysses S. 
Grant in his annual message to Congress. The President called for a 
Constitutional amendment requiring all states to operate public schools 
for all children “. . . irrespective of sex, colour, birthplace, or religions: 
forbidding the teaching in said schools of religious, atheistic, or pagan 
tenets; and the prohibiting the granting of any school funds or school 
taxes, or any part thereof, either by legislative, municipal, or other 


** Quoted in ibid., p. 294, note. 29 ibid., p. 296. 40 ibid., p. 298. 
Document in Henry S. Commager, editor, Documents of American History: 
fifth edition (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949), p- 147- 
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authority, for the benefit or in aid, directly or indirectly, of any reli- 
gious sect or denomination. . . .” ** On the face of it, this proposal 
seemed to be the desirable and necessary step to resolve the issue. It 
echoed President Grant's earlier statement, to the Army of the Ten- 
nessee in September, 1875: “ Keep the church and state forever separ- 
ate.” In a comment upon Grant's views, a Catholic magazine editor 
applauded the prohibition of sectarianism from the public schools, but, 
at the same time, insisted that “ not one dollar ” should be granted “ to 
our present system of [public] schools, because they are sectarian ”.** 
In spite of the apparent logic of this argument, few were able or 
wished to recognize it. Clearly, the doctrine of church-state separation 
in education meant what the Protestants wanted it to mean—instruc- 
tion in their faith in the public schools with the governmental sup- 
port and simultaneously withholding this privilege from the Catholic 
and other minority schools. 

_In line with President Grant's message, an amendment to modify the 
First Amendment was proposed to Congress in August, 1876. One 
resolution was passed by the House of Representatives by a vote of 
180 yeas, 7 nays, and 98 abstentions. The text of the proposal sub- 
mitted to the Senate differed from that approved by the House, in that 
it was very specific: “ No State shall make any law respecting an estab- 
lishment, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. . . . No public 
property, and no public revenue of, nor any loan of credit by or under 
the authority of the United States, or any State, Territory, District, or 
municipal corporation, shall be appropriated to, or made or used for, 
the support of any school, educational or other institution, under the 
control of any religious or anti-religious sect, organization, OF denom- 
ination, or wherein the particular creed or tenets of any religious 
or anti-religious sect, organization, OY denomination shall be taught. 
And no such particular creed or tenets shall be read or taught in any 
school or institution supported in whole or in part by such revenue or 
loan of credit; and no such appropriation or loan of credit shall be 


made to any religious or anti-religious sect, organization, Or denom- 
This article shall not be 


ination, or to promote its interests or tenets. _ not 
construed to prohibit the reading of the Bible in any school or institu- 
tion; and it shall not have the effect to impa rights of property 


already vested.” “t Except for the inclusion of Bible reading, the pro- 


Cte ocumtent in Edgar W. Knight, Readings in Educational Administration 

ew York: Holt, 1 16. n ae 

ti “S Quoted in en Butts, The American Tradition in Religion and Educa- 

lon (Boston : Beacon, 1950), p. 220- 

_ “* Congressional ee ok Congress, 1st Session, IV, 1876, p. 5453, as cited 

in Anson P, Stokes, Church and State in the United States, Vol. II (New York: 
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Congress, its underlying spirit was still evident “in a movement 
fostered by those who would require some form of religious instruc- 
tion in the public school. . . .” * Thus, the process of secularization 
may be viewed as one to which there was some resistance for many 
decades to come. 

At the turn of the century, the overall impression seemed to indi- 
cate an unmistakable trend “ in the direction of secularization ",** but, 
let it again be noted, it did not constitute a regular, systematic develop- 
ment of a secular public school system for the entire country. So far 
as the Federal government was concerned, the policy at this time was 
reflected by the acts of 1896 and 1897, which prohibited public funds 
to “any institution or society [in the Federal District of Columbia] 
which is under sectarian or ecclesiastical control. . . .” A Some two 
decades later, the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, which provided Federal 
aid to vocational education, insisted that no funds “ shall be applied, 
directly or indirectly . . . for the support of any religious or privately 
owned or conducted school or college " (Section me 

On the state level, however, the picture was not altogether clear. 
The 1917 amendment to the Massachusetts state constitution, as al- 
ready mentioned, made illegal all forms of public aid to any school 
“whether under public control or otherwise", in which any de- 
nominational doctrine is inculcated”. But no prohibition was laid upon 
non-denominational Christian teachings or upon prayers in the public 
schools. Nor, for that matter, was the practice of compulsory Bible 
reading discontinued, It is highly questionable if this situation can CS 
described as moving “in the direction of secularization”. No doubt, the 
political-educational power structure in this state was convinced that 
it was maintaining the wall of separation between church and state. — 

_ Interestingly, the Michigan Constitution of 1909 included a provi- 
sion which quoted verbatim the historic statement 1n the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787: “Religion, morality, and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” ** This would 
seem to imply that religion was a legally required component of the 


Public school system. i ial ai 
It is instructive to take note of the fact of public financial aid to 


= ibid. ; Tabir i 

°° Samuel W. Brown, The Secularization of American Education (New York: 
be pare Columbia University, 1912), p- 1 58. 

uoted in . cit., p. 145. > 

is Deccrant he ie Gi Hawkins, Charles A. Prosser, John C. Wright, 
Development of Vocational Education (Chicago: American Technical Society, 
1951), P. 604. 

°° Michigan Constitution, Article XI, Section 1. 
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posed amendment was thoroughgoing with respect to church-state- 
school separation. This measure was defeated in the Senate, on account 
of the lack of a two-thirds majority (28 yeas, 16 nays, 27 abstentions), 
and, consequently, it could not be submitted to the states for ratifica- 
tion. R 

A number of reasons have been advanced for the failure to pass this 
amendment, which had been proposed by James G. Blaine, leading 
Republican, and future secretary of state and almost-elected Presiden- 
tial candidate. In the first place, the wounds of the Civil War (1861- 
1865) were still fresh and the nation was in no mood for another serious 
division, especially in view of powerful opposition by the Catholics. 
To some, the reason for the defeat of the amendment was that a suffi- 
cient number of national legislators were convinced that the state 
constitutions’ ban upon public aid to denominational schools were 
adequate for the purpose.** 

The gravity of the church-state conflict in education can also be 
illustrated by reference to the defeat of five bills introduced by Senator 
Henry W. Blair, Republican, of New Hampshire during 1882-1890 in 
behalf of Federal funds for public schools only. According to Blair, 
even if his bills were opposed by many Protestant leaders, it was the 
Catholic conspiracy which prevented the passing of his proposed legis- 
lation.*® The real intentions of Senator Blair may have been disclosed 
by his “Religious Educational Amendment”, proposed in May 1888. 
Section two of this amendment required all states to “ establish and 
maintain a system of free public schools”, in which there would be 
Instruction in “virtue, morality, and the principles of the Christian 
religion ”.17 As interpreted by two scholarly Protestant ministers, the 
purpose of Senator Blair's proposed amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion “. . . was to establish the ‘ Christian religion’ throughout the pub- 
5 school system by teaching the principles of the Christian re- 
igion”."* Even if Blair's amendment failed to get the approval © 


Harper, 1950), p. 68. See also Anson P. Stokes and Leo Pfeffer, Church and State 
in the United States, revised one-volume edition (New York: Harper & ROW: 
1964), P. 434. 

° Herman V. Ames, “ The Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States during the First Century of Its History,” Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for the Year 1897 (Washington : Government 
Printing Office, 1897), pp. 275-8. 

° Gordon C. Lee, The Struggle for Federal Aid, First Phase: A History of thie 
Attempts to Obtain Federal Aid for the Common Schools, 1870-1880 (New ‘Yorks 
poa of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949), PP- 123; 
160-61, 

‘7 Quoted in Alvin W. Johnson and Frank H. Yost, Separation of Church and 
State in the United States (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1948): 
P. 31. 48 ibid., p. 32. 
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religiously oriented institutions during the early decades of the 
twentieth century. Local governments in Kansas and Minnesota fur- 
nished funds to denominational colleges in 1909. The legislature in 
Maine, in 1923 and again in 1926, defeated proposals to amend the 
state constitution designed to ban state aid to private schools, and 
continued to furnish funds to Baptist, Catholic, Methodist, Quaker, 
and other church schools.** ; 
Direct grants by state authorities to religiously oriented institutions 
have tended to be reduced and in time to be discontinued. At the 
same time, on the other hand, the religious teachings continued to 
prevail. The state courts have ruled repeatedly that the state consti- 
tutional provisions against the allotment of state aid to denominational 
schools and against sectarian instruction in the public school “. . . are 
not violated by statutes or [school] board regulations permitting the 
reading of the Bible, the repeating of the Lord's Prayer, the saying of 
prayers, or the singing of hymns, although on this point the courts are 
in irreconcilable conflict ”.*® This is a recent statement by a scholar 


who has been specializing in the historical and current aspects of 
school law. 


Federal Aid to Denominational Institutions 


The Federal government has given both direct and indirect subsidiza- 
tion to church-related institutions, and has promoted religious educa- 
tion but in each case the reason was other than educational. Thus, the 
government established in 1920 a training school for chaplains, under 
the National Defense Act. This law was not challenged because its 
constitutionality was assured by the clause, “ to provide for the com- 
mon defense”. During the period of the economic depression, the 
government set up the National Youth Administration which helped 
students in denominational schools and colleges, and even in theological 
schools, to continue their studies by paying them for work projects 
supervised by their instructors, Obviously, this measure was for the 
welfare of the individual and of society. The G.I. Bill of Rights, enacted 
by Congress in 1944 enabled veterans of World War II to study at 
denominational, including theological, institutions. The funds were 
transmitted by the government directly to the colleges. Again, this 


54 Richard J. Gabel, Public Funds for Church and Private Schools, Ph.D. thesis, 
Catholic University of America (Toledo: The Author, 1937), pp. 586-7. mut 
35 Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools: The Legal Basis a 
School Organization and Administration, revised edition (Chicago : University O’ 


Chicago Press, 1955), p. 598. More data are given on pp. 599-600 and in the legal 
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was interpreted as an act of welfare for the individual and the country 
at large. 3 
In 1946, Congress passed the National School Lunch Act, which 
made possible, with Federal aid, free food to pupils attending private 
and parochial schools. Under the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, parochial schools were allowed low-interest loans to improve 
instruction in science, mathematics, and foreign languages. As amended 
in 1964, this law was expanded to include aid to parochial schools in 
the fields of civics, English, geography, history, and remedial reading. 
The Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 authorized grants and 
loans to church-related colleges and universities, but with the provi- 
sion that no facility be utilized “ for sectarian instruction or as a 
place of worship” or “ primarily in connection with any part of the 
programme of a school or department of divinity ”.*® The Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, enacted primarily to alleviate 
poverty, provided for educational materials, services, and centres for 
pupils in both public and private (including parochial) schools. This 
law, which was passed after considerable opposition by a number of 
national organizations, contained a clause which denied any payment 
for “ religious worship or instruction ”.*? Through this and other acts 
of legislation in recent years, the U.S. government has exhibited a 
tendency to include private and church-related institutions whenever 
it was possible to do so without any violation of the principle of 
separation of church and state. 
Church-State-School Relations and the Decisions of the Supreme Court 
The historical development of church-state-school relations 1 the 
U.S. was deeply affected by the impact of the decisions by the US. 
Supreme Court. The first one of significance ruled in 1908 that Federal 
funds could be allotted to the Sioux Indians in South Dakota to educate 
their children in Catholic mission schools, “ because the Government 
is necessarily undenominational, as it cannot make any law respecting 


an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof es 
According to the Court, the U.S. government may apply funds under 
Indians in any type of school, 


trust for the education of the Sioux l A 
including one operated by the Catholic Indian Missions. Evidently, the 
principle of church-state separation did not apply where children’s 
welfare and parental freedom were jnyolved. It was apparent that the 
Supreme Court recognized the theory of child benefits, thus anticipat- 
ing its later decisions in the litigation over the issue of textbooks and 
bus transportation for pupils attending parochial schools. 

56 Public Law 88-204 (1963). 57 Public Law 89-10 (1965). 
58 Reuben Quick Bear v. Leupp. 219 US. 50 (1908). 
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Another decision involving parental freedom in the education of 
children was handed down in 1923, when the U.S. Supreme Court 
invalidated a Nebraska state law which prohibited instruction in an 
elementary school in a language other than English. In this case, a 
teacher had taught Bible stories in the German language to pupils in a 
Lutheran elementary school. The Court based its decision on the 
principle of religious freedom as guaranteed in the states under the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Under this doctrine, the state law was an 
infringement upon parental freedom, inasmuch as “it is the natural 
duty of the parent to give his children education suitable to their 
station in life"; with “ the right of parents to engage him so to instruct 
their children ”.*° The Nebraska state legislature ". . . has attempted 
materially to interfere with the calling of modern language teachers, 
with the opportunities of pupils to acquire knowledge, and with the 
power of parents to control the education of their own . . . [hence] the 
statute as applied is arbitrary and without reasonable relation to any 
end within the competency of the State ”.* The Supreme Court did 
not question the legal right of the state of Nebraska to enforce com- 
pulsory school attendance or to set up a curriculum, but it held that, 
in a clash between state power and parental freedom in the education 
of children, the former is to be superseded. By implication at least, 
the Court upheld the parental right of the religious education of his 
children in a parochial school. 

Of crucial importance to the status of the religious school in the 
country was the Oregon Decision delivered by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in 1925. This unanimous ruling held unconstitutional an Oregon state 
law which compelled parents to enrol their children in public schools 
only. The Court stated in frequently quoted language that “ the funda- 
mental theory of liberty upon which all Governments in this Union 
repose excludes any general power of the State to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers 
only. The child is not the mere creature of the State; those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny have the right, coupled with the 
Nigh duty, to recognize and prepare him for additional obligations.” ®' 
While this decision involved a Catholic school and a private- 
Nonsectarian military school in Oregon, it has been regarded legally as 
the Magna Carta of the non-public school in the U.S. The Court 

tee definitely committed this country to a pluralistic rather than a 
monistic or totalitarian view of public education . . .” through the 
recognition that “. . . the primary obligation to educate rests on the 


= Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390 (1923). °° ibid. 
Pierce et al. v, Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510 (1925). 
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shoulder of the parent ™.*? Since 1925, there has been no other effort 
of any magnitude to challenge the constitutional status of the religious 
school as an equal to the public school in the American educational 
enterprise. As expressed by one historian, “Today, there is general 
acceptance of the idea that each type of school [public and private] 
has a place in a democratic society. Certainly, a state monopoly of 
education is no more desirable than a church monopoly.” ® 

The next decision of significance was the nullification in 1927 of a 
territorial law in Hawaii to control church schools, in which the 
languages of instruction were Chinese, Japanese, and Korean. This act 
was declared unconstitutional by the Court, because “it would deprive 
parents of fair opportunity to procure for their children instruction 
Which they think important. . . . The Japanese parent has the right to 
direct the education of his own child without unreasonable restric- 
tions; the Constitution protects him as well as those who speak another 
tongue,” “ The Court thus set up another parrier to excessive and 
unreasonable interference by the state over parochial schools. 

Still another ruling in church-state relations was the unanimous 
Opinion of the U.S. Supreme Court in 1930 upholding a decision by the 
Supreme Court of the state of Louisiana, which had allowed the use 
of publicly financed, secular textbooks by children attending church 
schools. Here the Court, utilizing the child benefit theory, approved 


the constituti ; ‘¢ judgment, since the law pro- 
tiona state court's Judg Er i 
nality of the m Sched children attending 


vided that “ ‘the same books that are furnis nd 
private schools’ and none of them should be “ adapted to religia 
instruction '.” © In addition to Louisiana, the states of Mississippi, ia 
ne New York, Oregon, and West Virginia supply free secu ar 
extbooks to pupils in church-related schools. ` 

The principle of ae a a freedom in education was considered by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in two cases: In 1940, the Court ruled tha 
the compulsory salute to the American flag in th 
not constitute a violation of the religious freedo 
belonged to the sect called the Jehovah's Witne 
opinion stated that “ national unity is the basis O 
The flag is the symbol of our national unity, tra 
differences, however large, within the framework 


*? Brubach i iti 7 : vee 

i William E. aaa op Ae School in Transition (New York: Frenne 
Hall, 1955), D. 12. 

** Farrington v. Tokushige, 273 U. 
is Cochran v. Louisiana State Boa 
Sin, Supreme Court quoted extensively 
>Upreme Court of Louisiana. 


2 284 GAT onion; 281 U.S. 370. (1930). The 
$ and in approval the decision of the 
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tion.” °° Three years later, however, the majority of the Court revet = 
this decision on the grounds that “. . . those who begin r = 
elimination of dissent soon find themselves exterminating ae = 
Compulsory unification of opinion achieves only the maahi n a 
graveyard.” © Even if the latter decision was made on the i 
freedom in general, rather than on that of the specific freedom o Le 
gion, the net effect was to protect the religious principles of mem 
inority faiths in the schools. ; 
“a "ate of the provision of free public bus Pe epee 
children attending church-related schools was decided in a eb 
judgment by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1947. At this time a — 
declared that the New Jersey state law allowing parochial schoo pup : 
to take advantage of the public buses was in accord with pme 7 
Constitution. While it emphasized that the “ slightest breach ” wou 
not be tolerated in the wall of separation between church and state, 
which “ must be kept high and impregnable ", it did insist that the resi 
law did not constitute such a breach. “ We cannot say that ie 
Amendment prohibits New Jersey from spending tax-raised See 
pay the bus fares of parochial school pupils as part of a genera ae 
gramme under which it pays the fares of pupils attending public i 3 
other schools.” * Moreover, “the State contributes no money to = 
schools. It does not support them. Its legislation, as applied, don ia 
more than provide a general programme to help parents to get t a 
children regardless of their religion, safely and expeditiously to an 
from accredited schools.” © In this way, the court recognized = 
principle that pupils in church-related schools may be legally include 
in programmes of “ general welfare” available to public schoo 
children. B 
The next decision, in 1948, involved the prohibition of religious 
classes during school time (released time) in the public school building 
in Champaign, Illinois. The majority of the U.S, Supreme Court, in 
rejecting this practice, emphasized once more that the wall of separa- 
tion between church and state must be kept “ high and impregnable `- 
In a concurring opinion, Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter warned that 
“separation [of church and state] means separation, not something 


less”. The lone dissenter, Mr. Justice Stanley Reed, insisted that “. . - 
Operation between the schools and a non-ecclesiastical body [e.g., t^ 
Champaign, Illinois, Coun 


cil of Religious Education] is not forbidden 
by the First Amendment ” 7° 


°° Minersville School Di: 
°T West Virginia State 
°° Everson v. Board of 
*° McCollum v, Board 


istrict v. Gobitis, 310 U.S. 586 (1940). 

Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943). 
Education, 330 U.S. 1 (1947). 6° ibid. 

of Education, 333 U.S. 203 (1948). 
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yers of the church-state scene, the U.S. 
he Champaign decision, possibly as a 
result of popular criticism, when it ruled in favour of released time 
instruction on school time in New York City, but outside the public 
school building. Mr. Justice William O. Douglas, in the majority 
opinion, stated : “ The First Amendment within its scope of its coverage 
permits no exception; the prohibition is absolute. The First Amend- 
ment, however, does not say that in every and all respects there shall 
be a separation of church and state. . . . We are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being . . . [;] to find in the Constitu- 
tion a requirement that the government show a callous indifference to 
religious groups . . . would be preferring those who believe in no 
religion over those who do believe. . . . We cannot read into the Bill 
of Rights .. . a hostility to religion.” “* One dissenter, Mr. Justice Hugo 
Black, argued that released time “. . - is not separation but combina- 
tion of church and state”, while another dissenter, Mr, Justice Robert 
H. Jackson, characterized this practice as “a governmental constraint 
in support of religion ”, and, consequently, contrary to the Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Justice Jackson also warned against the mixing of “ com- 
pulsory public education with compulsory godliness ”.”* 

Another decision in the same year involved a New Jersey law re- 
quiring the daily reading in public schools of five verses from the Old 
Testament. The Court refused to review this statute, thereby uphold- 
ing the compulsory reading of the Old Testament in public school 
classes.** In 1961, the Court dismissed a challenge to the bus trans- 
portation decision of 1947, thus continuing the practice of permitting 
free public buses to parochial school pupils.” 

In recent years, two momentous decisions were handed down by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The first, in 1962, invalidated a prayer recom- 
mended by the New York State educational authority (Board of 


Regents) t i ic schools : “ Almighty God, we acknow- 
) to be used in the public sc ve beg Thy blessings upon us, 


ledge our d d 

lependence upon Thee, an Ww ssn om 
our parents, our teachers and our country.” The majority opinion, 
: : titutional ban upon an 


written by Mr. Justice Black, held that the cons al bar 
establishment of religion “. . . must at least mean that in this country 


it is no part of the business of government to compose official prayers 
P the busi £ ecite as a part of a religious 


for any i Je to ri 

group of the American people to re - 
programme carried on by government’ 75 The lone sping ati 
Justice Potter Stewart, argued that “ „to deny the wish of these 


In the opinion of some obser 
Supreme Court retreated from t 


U.S. 306 (1952). 1? Ibid. 
jon, 342 U.S. 429 (1952). 


65 U.S. 299 (1961). 


71 Zorach v. Clauson, 343 
73 Doremus v. Board of Educat 
74 Snyder v. Town of Newton, 3 
75 Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 42! (1962). 
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school children to join in reciting this prayer is to deny them the 
opportunity of sharing in the spiritual heritage of our Nation ”.7® This 
decision resulted in a wave of popular protests with efforts to amend 
the U.S. Constitution, to impeach the members of the Supreme Court, 
and otherwise to bypass the ruling. 

The most recent decision, in 1963, declared unconstitutional the 
compulsory requirements of Bible reading in the public schools of 
Abington, Pennsylvania, and of the recital of the Lord's Prayer in the 
Baltimore public schools. Speaking for the majority, Mr. Justice Tom 
C. Clark stated that the government was neutral with respect to reli- 
gion and that the First Amendment clause guaranteeing the free exer- 
cise of religion “. . . recognizes the value of religious training, teaching, 
and observance, and, more particularly, the right of every person to 
freely choose his own course with reference thereto, free of any com- 
pulsion from the state ”.77 However, the prescribed Bible readings and 
prayers, as well as the law requiring them, were “in violation of the 
establishment clause” of the First Amendment. Mr. Justice Clark 
denied the allegation that the ban upon religious exercises brings about 
an establishment of the “ religion of secularism". To prove that the 
Supreme Court did not intend to exclude all religion from the public 
schools, Mr. Justice Clark expressed his belief that “. . . one’s education 
is not complete without a study of comparative religion or the history 
of religion and its relationship to the advancement of civilization "5 
that “. . . the Bible is worthy of study for its literary and historic 
qualities ”; and that “. . . . such study of the Bible or of religion, when 
presented objectively as part of a secular programme of education -+ 
[would be] consistent with the First Amendment ”.”* 

In his dissenting opinion, the only one to this decision, Mr. Justice 
Stewart complained that “. . . a compulsory state educational system 
so structures a child’s life that if religious exercises are held to be 4 
permissible activity in schools, religion is placed at an artificial an 
state-created advantage’. ’° He rejected the view that parents who 
wanted a religious influence in public schools could enrol their 
children in church-related schools, especially if such schools were 
pea for economic reasons. In this connection, he quoted re 

ier decision by the U.S. Supreme Court: “Freedom of speec™ 


freedom of the press, freedom of religion are available to all, not 
merely to those who can pay their own way.” °° 


ae 
76 ibid. 
sr i ai 

E Jaa ae School District v. Schempp and Murray v. Curlett, 374 us. 293 


78 ibid., p. 39. 7? Loc elt, 
8° Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105 (1943). 1 
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This j 

five his mea also kea to expressions of dissatisfaction and anger, 
1962-1964, no re E than after the Regents Prayer decision. During 
House of Re i ss than 152 joint resolutions were submitted to the 
SOLES ia. esentatives mM Washington to amend the Constitution 
nationwide prayers and Bible readings in the public schools.*! A 
tie Abinete rvey in the summer of 1963 revealed that the decision in 
and “ pai and Baltimore cases was “ openly defied in some areas a 
plain lan sees by interpretations’ which seem to ignore the 
explicit ae ge at the ruling ’; that “ only a few states have issued 
was likel a for discontinuance of religious exercises 2 and that it 
public o z prayer and Bible reading will continue ... in many 
are uncon: ols despite the Supreme Court's ru a uch exercises 
that 86 stitutional”.5®? A survey M Indiana, early in 1964, 
followin pub of the public school superintendents reported the 
50 per a practices : Bible reading (33 Pet cent); Lord's Prayer (about 
or pupils op a prescribed prayer (20 per cent); prayers led by teachers 
a o per cent); and singing religious hymns (67 Per cent). This 
[public] aol that “less than six Per cent of the responding 
asa ee chool corporations reported a change in school board policy 
Bible re t of the recent Supreme Court decisions relative to prayer and 

ading ”.* 

ny pepe in church-state-school relations appeared to be com- 
determi through 1965. Some national and local organizations were 
bodies — to challenge in the courts any concession by government 
E E E any form that would benefit cnt 
groups will hools and their pupils, and the teaching © 
secnlarizati endeavour to bring about as completely as Í 
affili ion of the public school and the exclusion of all church- 
ated educational institutions f This isola- 


tion lic benefits. 
of the church school is regarded b as necessary and desir- 
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Se Session, 
n Relating to 
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i i 7 i oun, 
able, even if the schools perform a public Pra by m = A 
> iviti rnment, education, s' i try, 
eople for the activities of government, oe 
a seacoast the benefit of all the people. Such groups cue’ 
minded individuals equate secularism with democracy. i a oe 
secularist stated, “ To the extent our schools succeed in a op bn 
in remaining secular they will have promoted a ea een seclin 
cratic objective : the ability to employ methods of think ingan DE cel 
and acting in association with others that are appropriate to a ) 
interknit world of plural cultures.” ** 


Conclusions 


From the details adduced in this chapter it should be ry he ond 
mulate an hypothesis that secularization has not as yet ta we and 
the public schools of the United States. According to an a: titieh ai 
objective observer of the American scene, Professor aie winds 
Harvard University, “. . . legal decisions do not easily change t hem en 
of people who believe in their own defense of a rightful causo 4 ‘anal 
the basis of his own inquiries all over the country, he aseertane said 
“.... prayers are still offered in a number of schools and gt ee US. 
before lunch”.** Public school principals in the West of t a t 
“, . . just continued the custom of prayer because they hesti E ps 
offend the majority of the parents in their community ”.* Dr. A 
conclusion is that, “. , . whatever is the decision of the Supreme C a 
it will never be able to divorce the religious from the adorn 
spheres in our educational system ”.* He sees the wall Sepa nks 
church and state in the public schools only if by religion one t T 
of allegiance to a specific creed. However, one should not o 
estimate the possibility of popular counterforces to amend ue is a 
stitution so as to assure religious practices in what many fee ith- 
“Christian country ”. So long as minorities have full rights for Kai 
drawal, proponents of Constitutional change believe that the ¢¢ 
cratic nature of American society is safeguarded. 


„emain 
There are others who would prefer that the public schools rema 
thoroughly secularized, that is, wit 


s : an 

h no prayers, Bible oe aaa 
the like. However, to assure each parent who desires a religion-)¢ 
education for his children, they ur; 


the 
ge that the public purse subvent 
secular teachings in the parochial schools, 


: Beacon 
et V, T. Thayer, The Attack upon the American Secular School (Boston: Be 
1951), p. 178. 


„t Ulich, 
* Robert Ulich, “ The Educational Issue,” in Paul A. Freund and a 1965) 
Religion and the Public Schools (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, T° 
p. 38. 
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ver the separation of church and state in 
ell as over the secularization of the public 


The historic struggle o 
will are hoping that a reasonable 


American education, as W 
school, is not over. Men of good 
solution will yet be found. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Secularism in Eastern Europe 


FAITH, not reason, is the basis of religion . David Hume eonan pce 
difficulty which religion finds in establishing the nature oft neh paon 
of the Deity does not affect the foundation of — Ls am 
nature.” ! If that sentence is correct then ‘ secularism ,ort e pint 
between the state (reason) and the church (faith), is not a term ie 
idea which is clear by itself and does not require ages 
relations may be the domination of one, state or reason, ort e = 
church or faith. It may be also partnership or division of pon A ion 
tween the two. Criginally it meant the emancipation of e re oes 
from church control or, as in Middle Ages, church monopoly. be 
respect Gallicanism in France was a reaction against the ch =i 
control of Rome. But French Gallicanism remained Catholic 5 
protested only against ‘foreign’ intervention in educational a ie a 
retaining, however, the dogmatic contents of the Catholic re ii 
The French Revolution made the next step by declaring S ae 
supremacy and neutrality in religious questions. In the oo hi 
neutrality of the state is enjoined in the Constitution, but the la ue 
also proclaimed the necessity of religion for the existence of a a ihe 
society. Here the neutrality of the state was, and is, the result of a 
multiplicity of religious beliefs and the respect for any rea 
minority. It could be called ‘ pragmatic’ attitude or utilitarian 50 a 
tion. In England the publicly maintained schools are not neutral bu 
undenominationally Christian. The dogmas accepted by all Christians 
are taught to all pupils whose parents do not demand exemption from 
the daily service. ee 
All these practical solutions can be called ‘ secularization ne 
education, but they differ considerably. Yet in all three countries Ei 
right of any church to teach their dogmas is not questioned and gene 
tolerance of the minorities is respected by the state and is lega A 
recognized. We could call the Western variety of ‘secularism To 
pragmatic solution of church-state relations not bound by any phi as 
sophic conflict of ideas. As soon as we accept any ideology ie 
dominant and declare cuius regio eius religio, the question arises if a 
can define such a system as ‘ secular’. It is not important whether 


— 


1 Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion. 
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point of view be Christian, Moslem, or Marxian. The importance lies 
in that a certain ideology is proclaimed as dominant by the state and 
is compulsory both for teachers and pupils. If it is Christian it is 


denounced as clerical, if it is atheist it is anti-clerical. But is the 
supremacy of the state sufficient to call it ‘secular’? In Spain, for 
d by the church, but 


example, the supremacy of the state is accepte 
the state declares the Catholic religion the religion of the nation. Hardly 
anybody would classify Spain as 3 secular state. The fundamental 
difference between Catholic countries and Eastern Europe is that the 
ideology of the eastern part of Europe is anti-Catholic and is based 
not on traditional religion put on a philosophic conception of recent 
origin. Marxian dogmatic atheism is accepted in these countries as 
ane basis of state legislation. Whether we call it a new religion or the 
denial of any traditional religion, the question still remains—is it 
secular? 
If a single dogmatic ideology requires your obedience by the state 
laws it is the same whether the faith is Christian or Marxian atheism. 
The Communist Party is not a party in a general sense because a party 
demands the presence of other ‘ parties ' But in Eastern Europe, 


anne Greece, the Communist Party is the only party permitted by 
aw or is the ruling group which enforces its ideology. The power of 
to use state legislation for 


the Communist Party, whatever the name, t 
its own ends is an established fact, but whether it is ‘secularism ' as 
commonly understood is questionable. The best answer to this intro- 
duction is to consider the historical development of secularism 1M 


each Eastern European country. 


Secularism in Russia 

The school system of Russia from its start by Peter the Great was 
erae 4 fend ang If in later years “God's Law’ (Zakon 
Bozhiy) was compulsory for Orthodox pupils, the Protestants and the 
Jews were free from that compulsion. e ‘God's Law" was’ pike s 
taught by Orthodox priests but was not greatly appreciated either by 
teachers or pupils. When later the Tsarist government wished to trans- 


fer all lay schools ini i f the Holy Synod, the Ministry 
to the administration © 

of Public Instruction vigorously protested and the proposed transfer 

never took place. After the time © 


f Peter the Great, the Holy Synod it- 
self was a government department, 


and the Orthodox Church was in 
fact the tool of the Tsarist government. he unbelieving 
ecularism, bu 


Russian intelligentsia advocate S$ t even ae pisin Pa 
dox peasantry preferred lay Zemstvo schools to clerica paris ; 


Both demanded the abolition of the existing dua 


and the transfer of all clerical schools maintained by the government 
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to the lay Ministry of Public Instruction. After the March a 
the clerical schools disappeared even before the advent of the eet 
munists to state power in October 1917. The first Soviet law of a 
declared the neutrality of the state in religious matters and the a ‘al 
tion of religious instruction in all public schools. But eet 
struction was not prohibited in private schools. Very soon this atti k 
of Commissar Lunacharsky was resented by orthodox Marsans a z 
atheistic intelligentsia. They demanded total prohibition of re ipo. > 
instruction and the abolition of all private schools. This was roe 
beyond the demands of the old Russian intellectuals. The sont a 
introduced a new definition of secularism, contrary to the princip = 
neutrality proclaimed by Lunacharsky in 1918. By a ae 
decree the ‘anti-God’ campaign was subsidized by the state an os 
laws prohibited private schools and religious instruction before r 
age of 16. Any religion was officially declared, according to MA a 
be a ‘poison’ for the masses invented by the old ruling class. he 
schools had to indoctrinate all pupils in dogmatic atheism. in 
situation remained unchanged up to the Second World War. ee 
the struggle against Hitler and Nazi Germany the war was i er 
declared to be a patriotic campaign of the Russian people. Salif 
majority of the Russian peasants were still Orthodox Christians, ta A 
reinstated the Patriarchate to intensify the Russian national feeling a rs 
opposition to Nazi Germany. He even appointed Orthodox priests = 
army chaplains, After the war the Patriarch of All the Russias 
ceived and accepted the highest Soviet government award. sul 
Clerical schools for the training of the clergy were pen 
throughout the U.S.S.R. Three theological academies and a 
preparatory schools were opened in all monastery centres. The subsidy 
for the ‘anti-God’ propaganda was stopped and the atheist society 
turned into a private institution. In spite of all these concessions, 
which helped to win the war, the dominance of the Communist Party 
and of Marxian atheism remained and was recognized in the gonsi 
tion of the U.S.S.R. The so-called ‘Stalin ’ constitution of 1937 jlo 
definitely stated that whereas every citizen (but not members of t : 
Communist Party) of the U.S.S.R was free to choose any eer 
belief, the propagation of faith was permitted to members of oer : 
Communist organizations and prohibited to all traditional churc i. 
The actual practice does not exactly follow these lines. Catho re 
Protestant, Hebrew, and Moslem schools are prohibited, but there = 
exceptions. In Lithuania, because of historical adherence of ma 
Lithuanian population to the Catholic faith, Catholic seminaries n 
training of Catholic priests openly exist and are permitted. z 
Protestant Latvia and Estonia the training of Protestant pastors is P 


> 
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mitted. The Orthodox Churches are permitted all over the U.S.S.R., 


but in the newly acquired Western Ukraine (Bucovina, Galicia, and 


Subcarpathian Russia) and Western Byelorussia the Russian Orthodox 
Soviet Government in its fight 


Church enjoys the backing of the 
against the Catholics and Uniats. The Orthodox bishops and Com- 
munist delegates attend Panslavian conferences and both address other 
Slavs as their ‘ brethren ’. 

The supremacy of the state is established and accepted by the Ortho- 
dox Church and the population. The atheistic creed of the Com- 
munist Party, according to the Marxian doctrine, is far from being 
universal as millions of Soviet citizens are still adherents of their tradi- 
tional religions. Both Lenin and Krupskaya recognized that atheism 
should be introduced to the theistic masses gradually and should be 
based on ‘scientific enlightenment’ and not on crude ‘ anti-God ’ 
Propaganda. The present government, although theoretically atheistic, 
in practice is more inclined to the position of neutrality of the state 
r religious matters. The present attitude of the Soviet Government is 
tion n in to the initial period under the Commissar of Public Instruc- 
tee or ogee and more tolerant towards churches than the pre- 
dows ule of Stalin. Nevertheless the Soviet variety of secularism 1s 
snr by Marxian dogmatic atheism both in school and in life. 

he more tolerant policy towards the churches is dictated by prag- 
matic reasons and not by ideology, which is firmly atheistic. 


Secularism in Poland 
enteenth centuries, 


p Doring the sixteenth and the first half of the sev i 
oland was the most tolerant country in Europe. Heretics from Ger- 

even the heretical monks from 
With the arrival 


Ta Austria-Hungary, England, Italy, J 
scow all sought refuge in the Polish federation. th t 
of the Jesuit Order to Poland the Catholic reaction set in In earnest. 
The Protestants in the Semn (Polish parliament), who voted on this 
occasion with the Catholics, did not save themselves by this act. 
m E E ’, whether Lutheran, Calvinist, or OT ee ane 

nye i iti i onopoly of the 

of their political rights and the monop' ly Ae ath 


dogma was re-established in all academic institutions. Yet 
heretical opinions. 


poly of the church did not entirely suppres Ons. 
_ Dissident schools and 10% Comes continued to exist. Especially in the 
eighteenth century, the influence of English deism and French 
Philosophes was felt in Poland. Many magnates, Catholics by birth, 
lived for long periods in London or Paris and often joined masonic 
lodges. On their return home they propagated the deistic and secularist 
views of England and France. The Catholic Church itself, represented 

he Piarists, attempted to re- 


b i . 
Y its more progressive monastic orders, t 
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= . Our ; encountered the 
form the church from within. In ihis e a ee oo ni e 
opposition of the more orthodox hierarchy jeatravels alihoush 
The secular government of Poland feared to touch the church, ; eee 
most of the ruling class of magnates were deists and not m wae 
Catholics. The dissolution of the Society of Jesus by the Pope m 
gave the government a chance to come into the open and to sg si 
a secular system of schools directly subordinated to P š a 
prior to that, King Stanislas Poniatowski and his cori peo pam 
Czartoryski, the father, both masons and deists, founded a ca a 
in Warsaw which was secular. The first appointed director o; A 
an English ex-priest and deist John Lind, a friend of Jeremy oo red 
After the dissolution of the Jesuit order, the government Confis r 
its funds and buildings and established an Education S 
Which reformed all public schools on secular lines. Yet the Pia aa 
and other orders, Catholic and Uniate, were permitted their denom > 
tional schools under state supervision. Private schools were also pe 
mitted and usually followed the secular model of the public sys i 
The latter was undoubtedly secular and state-controlled, ate 
necessarily connected with any compulsory ideology. It was i Tele 
in origin and interpretation and consented to the existence of Ca 
and other denominational schools. ena Sides 
After the partition of Poland the three parts of the former 
pendent kingdom had to follow the policy of their new foreign gov af 
ments. Only in the Dukedom of Warsaw, created by ee 
1807, for a few years was the Polish national tradition able to deve a 
independently. Here the secular ideas of the Polish Commission ia 
dominant and were promoted by the Director of Education, Stanis 
Potocki, and by the sociologist Stanislas Staszic. The secular infinene. 
of these two Polish leaders was cut short by the clerical reaction p 
Lubecki and Grabowski, which was uppermost after 1821 in the king 
dom of Poland under the Russian Emperor-King. In the Vilna ed 
which since the partitions formed part of Russia, the secular matn 
of the Polish Education Commission of 1773 was promoted by ns 
Curator, Prince Adam Czartoryski, the son, and the director of pi 
southern part, Tadeusz Czacki. After the Russo-Polish war of 1830, ja 
Polish-speaking schools of the Vilna region were closed and russified. oa 
the Prussian and Austrian parts of former Poland, the schools psi 
similar to those of Germany already in the eighteenth century and w at 
placed under German administration and control. In the Russian ski, 
for a short period, the Polish tradition was revived by A. Wielopo T ? 
but with the Polish rebellion of 1863 the Russian government Aa ih 
its policy of wholesale russification, Whilst in the Russian part se a 
schools were closed, in Galicia, the Austrian part, the Poles receive 
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kind of self-government and could re-open Polish schcols. In 
T RN Church had lost its right of Pral and retained it hos 
religious instruction in all three parts, and the Catholic Church had 
an influence only in so far as it was Polish and not foreign. In spite 
gli Nge private initiative of Catholic congregations was legally recog- 
Hana : Me a limited secularization of the Western type, streng- 
Me y the Protestantism of Prussia and Eastern Orthodoxy of 
ssia. Only in the Austrian part were both the government and the 
a arepon Catholic, but the general policy of the Austrian—Hungarian 
pire was secular after the law of 1869. 
With the declaration of Polish indepen 
confined to the public school system, yet 
eins The number of Catholic secondary 
arge. One Catholic university was founded in Lublin in 1918 and 


acquired the right to award degrees in 1938. It was closed by the 
heological academies existed in 


dence in 1918 secularism was 
private Catholic schools 
schools was especially 


W a 
arsaw, one Catholic and one Protestant. 
f the pro-Communist govern- 


hools were taken over by 
ions, the University 
Warsaw, remained 
influence of the Com- 


ah the Catholic primary and secondary sc 
the state and secularized. Thi 
a ee and the two theologic 
T the auspices of religious aut 
os pa is obvious in many 
follo et in the Polish variation t ) i 
ollowed the national tradition of the eighteenth centur 
the legislation of the U.S.S.R. 
a is striking in religious issues. Russia was, and still 
Whilst Poland was, and still remains, Catholic. ` 
i anti-Catholic and so far anti-Polish. The Russian Orthodox Church. 
e in the Tsarist past and the Communist present, 
ient to the secular government, whilst the Po 
Was, and still remains, independent of the national r 
and subservient to Rome. This difference explains the existence of the 
Catholic University in Lublin, which has, besides a theological faculty, 
faculties of canon and secular law and economics as well as of arts. 
Religious instruction continues to be given in public schools on a volun- 
tary basis. In spite of an evident desire of Russian and Polish govern- 
ments to unify their attitudes towards religion, the difference still 


exists. 


horities. The 
features of t! 


Se Bea ‘5 
cularism in Czechoslovakia 


eae present republic is com 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia; 


(a) the Czech lands 


posed of two parts 
k lands, which were 


and (b) the Slova 
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under Hungary. Whereas the Czech lands, which were under Austria, 
have an old secular tradition, in the Slovak lands, the people were, and 
still are, believing Catholics or Protestants (a minority). We exclude 
from our discussion Subcarpathian Russia as it was voluntarily ceded 
by the Czechoslovakian Government to the U.S.S.R. after the war. The 
Czechs held this part in trust for future Russia, and when the circum- 
stances changed in favour of the U.S.S.R., ceded it to Russia. Thus 
only the Czechs and the Slovaks were left in the new republic as the 
Germans left for Germany and many Hungarians went to Hungary. 
The difference between the two parts of Czechoslovakia is visible 
even to-day, but historically these two kindred nations developed 
separately and had their own national traditions. The Czechs had their 
kingdom of Bohemia and their national dynasty. In the sixteenth 
century Bohemia passed to the Habsburgs of Austria partly through 
marriage. In Czech lands secularism was connected with national 
antagonism towards the Germans. At first it was Catholic-i nspired and 
the University of Prague, founded by Charles III in 1348, fought for 
Czech nationality against the German-Austrian government. When 
Jan Huss was elected Rector of the University and was accepted as a 
national leader of the Czechs, the struggle grew into a religious fight 
against the church. One should remember that at the beginning (o) 
Christianity the Czechs used the Slavonic liturgy and Huss reminde 
them of that fact in his fight against Rome. By the decree of Kutna 
Hora of 1409, King Wenceslas II established the supremacy of the 
state in academic matters. During the Hussite revolution in the 
fifteenth century, the faculty of theology at Prague was closed and the 
control of the Catholic Church over the university lost even its visible 
form, Later the Habsburg victory after the Thirty Years War and the 
exile of Comenius and his Moravian Brethren to Poland re-established 
the rule of the Catholic Church in Bohemia. Yet the Czechs remem 
bered the days of their political and religious independence a» 
secularism prospered in their towns. In the eighteenth century secular 


counted 724,507 citizens without any confession and 515:333 menr 
bers of the Czechoslovak Church which was definitely anti-Catholic- 

Quite different was the tradition in Slovakia under the Hungarian 
crown. The Slovaks were believing Catholics and a minority believing 
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Lutherans. The census of 1921 showed 72-4 per cent of schools under 
religious control. That was after three years of independence and the 
Czech governmental attempt of introducing Czech secularism into 


Slovakia. The Czech pressure was increased, and by 1938 there were 
46 per cent of public undenominational schools. The Slovaks were 
their traditional 


discontented with Czech domination and pined for 
schools. With the occupation of Czech lands by Nazi Germany the 
Slovaks, led by their clergy, declared their independence and con- 
cluded an alliance with Nazi Germany. They went so far as to declare 
independently war against the U.S.S.R. and sent troops to Russia. This 
return to clerical control was only temporary and the victory of the 
Allies resulted in the fall of the Catholic government in Slovakia and 
the reconstitution of the Czechoslovak republic. Beneš returned to 
Prague as the President of the whole of Czechoslovakia, and the legis- 
lation of the pre-war period was accepted as the law of the republic. 


As Czechoslovakia since 1918 was @ unitary state, the situation in 
minational schools also in 


Slovakia demanded the permission of deno 

Czech lands, But there the undeno i Is had deep 
roots so that in 1938, just before t 
only 82 private denominational schools in a 
of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. The change of gove 
the death of Beneš and Jan Masaryk, gave power to 
Party of Czechoslovakia. The Slovak religious schools were taken over 
by the government and secularized. Slovakia had to pay for her 
betrayal of the Slav cause and had to abandon the former connection 
with the Catholic Church. The new government started persecuting all 


Catholic priests, who refused compliance with the new pe 


constitution, The Archbishop of Prague and many pries 
arrested and k a ta oP eisonment. The Communist govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia has a majority in Bohemia, and strong minori- 
ties in other Czech lands and Slovakia. It had also a secular tradition 
in Bohemia and in that respect it differs from the Polish government, 
z ma a Catholic nation. 1% 
all aoe of the U.S.S.R., even during the St 
Ween penser ite government 
i n with dogmatic indoctrination n S 
this policy had an historical background, kia it had to be 
enforced against the wishes of the population. The change of Russian 
pig after the death of Stalin was reflected i Czechoslovakia. The 
t rchbishop of Prague was released from imprisonment and a certain 
oleration of Catholics resulted. But eyen during Stalin's period 
Persecution higher religious institutions Were permitted to function. 
hus the Huss Czechoslovak Evangelical Faculty of Theology, founded 
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in 1919, was reopened in Prague in 1945, and continues to train a. 
for the Czech Brethren. The Slovak Evangelical Theological Faculty 
at Bratislava has existed since 1934 and is administered by the sa 
The Catholics have no higher institutions in Czech lands, but have 2 
small theological faculty in Bratislava, founded in 1919 and still m 
ing in 1948. Both evangelical faculties are controlled by the ro T 
their privileged position is explained by previous history and C2 
opposition to Rome. 


Secularism in Yugoslavia 


Historically, Yugoslavia was formed into a state only after the od 
World War and came into being in 1918. Even the languages, Paes 
Albanian, spoken in the present federal Republic differ, come e lie 
belong to the same family of Southern Slavs. Slovenia was Catho A 
and under Austrian laws, Bosnia and Herzegovina were annexed a 
Turkey and were mostly Moslem, but also Catholic and Ortho! = 
Serbia was populated by Orthodox Serbs. In these ciren e y 
different parts of Yugoslavia had separate national traditions. node 
differed not only in their religious affiliations, but in their attitu 
towards their church and the growth of secularism. hich 

We begin with the Serbs, as Serbia was the centre around w o 
the present state has been built. The capital of the former kingdom 5 
Serbia, Belgrade (Beograd), is accepted by all parts as the federal sal 
of Yugoslavia. The Serbs inhabit not only Serbia but also Voevo Sati 
Montenegro, and parts of Bosnia and Herzegovina. With the ereen Š 
of the Moslem Serbs of Bosnia, the Serbs are Orthodox and use the 
Cyrillic script and the Slavonic liturgy. Except Voevodina ceca 
Habsburgs, and independent Montenegro, the Serbs were under Turk! k 
tule for centuries. Neither the Turkish sultans nor the usual Gree 
clergy promoted a Slavonic revival. The situation was unusual po 
the Greek bishops were protected by Turkish janissaries against the 
Slavonic congregations. In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the Serbs revolted against the Turks under the leadership of Karageorg': 
Eventually, with the help of Russian money and Russian volunteers, 


Ssa s 
the Serbs won their independence. Yet most of their intellectual Jaca 
came from the neighbouring province of Austria. One of the MO 
eminent men, born in Habsb 


: ho 
3 urg domains, was Dositey Obradovich, w 
was appointed b 


: y Karageorgi the first Minister of Education in iist 
new Serbia. Obradovich was in the Greek Smyrna seminary W n 
the future leader of Greek inde 


i s ina 
the pendence, Adamantichs Korais, was ae 
junior class. In Smyrna among the Greek clerics the Western idea 
secularism were disseminated 


he 
A by visiting English merchants. Both i 
Serbian and the Greek leaders learned their first lessons in secular" 
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r of Smyrna seminary, Jerotey 


from the freethinking priest-directo 
f the Orthodox Church, Obrado- 


Dendrin. Duly consecrated a priest 0 
vich went to Western Europe to complete his education. In Halle he 
attended the lectures of an eminent mason and deist, Eberhard. It is 
interesting to note that Professor Eberhard belonged to a deist society 
in London and translated the deistic works of D. Williams into Ger- 
man. Evidently influenced by Eberhard, Obradovich denounced his 
Orthodox priesthood and became a deist. Afterwards he visited Paris 
and London and met all the leading philosophes and deists. When 
appointed Minister of Education, Obradovich started his policy of en- 
lightenment. But his policy was net directed against the Orthodox 


Church, with which he was connected by his clerical past and also 
because the majority of the Serbs were Orthodox Christians. Thus 
the auspices of a secular state 


Serbia started her school system under 

and under a deist minister. But this secularism was limited by the fact 
that the only available educated teachers were the members of the 
Orthodox clergy. 

The second largest republic of federal Yugoslavia is Croatia with 
Dalmatia. It had quite a different historical past. Subjugated by 
Madjars and forming a part of the Hungarian Crown, Croatia never- 
theless enjoyed a kind of autonomy. Catholic by tradition and 


connected with Rome, Croatia € such semblance 
of secularism as was evident in Serbia. When 1n the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Emperor Joseph II started his 
germanization he encountered the com t 
clergy and Slav nationalists. Even his Toleranz Edict, givin 
to Protestants and Jews, was opposed in Croatia wh i 
political rights. The whole energy of Croatia was directed against the 
claims of Madjars and even their leader, Strossmayer, Was 4 Catholic 
bishop. Having succeeded in winning in 185 i 
Croatian Church from the Hungarian Catholic Church, the Croat 
Catholics concentrated their efforts on the promotion of Yugoslav 


nationalism. The shtokav dialect, common to Serbs and part of the 
he whole country to the 


Croats, was declared the literar: Janguage of t y 
detriment of the Zagreb kakav dialect. The Croats spoke three dialects : 
shtokav, kakav, and chakav; from the words i and cha, which 
meant ‘ what’, and in Russian was pronounced chto, in Ukrainian sho. 
The literary language, though written in Latin and Cy a 
common to Serbs and Croats and led to the foundation of Yugoslavia 
in 1918. Although the other Yugoslavs, Slovenes, and Macedonians 
speak languages slightly different from Serbo-Croat, their common 
descent decided their future. In 1918 all Yugoslav nationalities, except 
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the Bulgars, formed one state, Yugoslavia, under the crown of the 
Serbian King Alexander Karageorgevich. The Serbian secular tradition, 
recognizing the supremacy of the state cver the various churches, wa 
accepted by all. However, religious instruction according to nationa 
traditions was accepted in all public schools. : 

Here we should mention the Macedonian republic as a possible 
bridge for the union of all southern Slavs, including Bulgars. Even the 
Albanians may join the Yugoslav federation as there are many 
Albanians in Macedonia. The Slavonic Macedonians, mostly under 
Bulgaria, are neither Bulgars nor Serbs. Their Macedonian language 1 
akin to Serbo-Croat and to Bulgarian. It depended on their core 
whether they declared themselves Serbs or Bulgars. For example, the 
two Macedonian cousins, Liapchev and Liapchevich, were educated = 
Belgrade and Sofia respectively. One, Liapchevich, was appointe 
Rector of Belgrade University and was recognized as the Serbian 
national leader. The other, Liapchev, educated in Sofia, was the Prime 
Minister of Bulgaria and leader of Bulgarian nationalism. The Mace- 
donian problem was for a long time the cause of Serbo-Bulgartan 
enmity and several wars. But besides the Slavs, Macedonia is inhabite 
by a large minority of Moslems, by origin Albanians. t 

When after the Second World War the leader of the partisans, ae 
Tito, was elected President of Yugoslavia, he followed the Sve. 
Russian example and constituted a federal republic of six se 
autonomous states: (1) Serbia with Voevodina; (2) Croatia with Da 
matia; (3) Slovenia; (4) Bosnia and Herzegovina; (5) Montenegro; a0 
(6) Macedonia. ; 

Slovenia and Macedonia have their own languages as the medium 
of instruction in all their schools. All six republics have their oy 
Ministry of Education. The Serbs and Macedonians use the Cyrillic 
script, whilst Slovenes and Croats use the Latin, The federal republic 
is a Communist country and Marxian ideology is dominant in all six 
republics. Various churches, although legally recognized, play 4 SY” 
ordinate role. From this historical account it is evident that secularis™ 
is second to Yugoslav nationalism and Marxian ideology is limited a5 
different religious traditions are still accepted by the majority of as 
population. Nevertheless, the majority of professors and teachers are 
secularist Marxians. The constitution of new Yugoslavia ae 
“ Freedom of conscience and religion is guaranteed to all citizens. i : 
theological schools for the training of priests are free, but are SU je 
to the general control of the state.” The Orthodox Church is content? 7 
with this declaration but the Catholic Church is not, which has T° 
sulted in the arrest of many Catholic priests. 
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Secularism in Bulgaria 
PA oa nin wr people, influenced by Cyril and Methodius, started 
ola sc ools in the ninth century. The medium of instruction was the 
Bulgarian language, known as Church Slavonic, with the Cyrillic 
—— derived from Greek script. From this it is evident that the 
rst schools were under the auspices of the Slavonic Orthodox Church, 
although in antagonism to the Patriarch of Constantinople and his 
clergy. In the tenth century the heretical movement of Bogomils 
(agreeable to God) accentuated the anti-church attitude of the Bul- 


garian people; the Bogomil sect was derived from Manicheans of 


Persia and was known in the West as the Albigoenses. The schools 
ed by clerical Bulgarians. With 


aoe popular and Slavonic, and were | 
Li Turkish conquest and partnership of the Turkish Sultans and Greek 
atriarchs, the Slavonic schools were either closed or existed illegally. 


aa situation continued until 1878, when the Russian army liberated 
ulgaria and the country was dominated by Russia. Until recently the 
Alexander II, the ‘ Tsar 


a avenue in Sofia was named in honour of 

Liberator’. The Slavonic liturgy was universally accepted and the 
i ndary schools. Yet, as 
in Russia, the Bulgarian state was SU the Orthodox Church 
Play’ ed a subordinate role. After the second Balkan War of 1913 the 
Russian influence was changed to â German-Austrian alliance. This 
resulted in the war against Russia, and Serbia on the German side. 


After the First World War Tsar Ferdinand had to abdicate and the 
tried to unite with new Yugo- 


Agrarian government of Stambulysky 
slavia. Stambulysky was assassinated and the old Austrian-German 
alliance was resumed. With the advance of the Soviet Russian army 
an Todd, the Bulgarian Communists acquired state power. The union 
With Yugoslavia was prevented by Stalin, who did not trust the Yugo- 
slav President Tito, The constitution of Bulgaria of 1947 broke the 
alliance with the Orthodox Church and declared all schools state 
institutions, secular and Marxian in character. Nevertheless, the Ortho- 
dox Church retained the training of the clergy under its control with 
the supervision of the Communist government. Marxism-Leninism 18 
the basis of the curriculum, and the Soviet Russian influence is even 
Stronger than the Russian domination during the reign of Alexander 
Il. The Communist governmen ; 
closed and Marxian atheism is the controlling ideology- 
Secularism in Rumania i 
Wallachia and Moldavia enjoyed autonomy even during the Turkish 
d the influence of the 


period. Their princes were Greek Phanariots an 
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Greek Orthodox Church was very strong. Though the Rumanians hal 
a large Slay admixture and in their churches used the Slavonic liturgy, 
their ‘Roman’ descent is evident in the very name of the country. 
During the nineteenth century educated Rumanians used to go to 
Paris to complete their education. On their return, as a ruling group, 
they promoted the ‘latinization ' of the language and substitution s 
Slav roots by Latin or French words. The first prince of unifie 

Wallachia and Moldavia, Alexander Jon Cuza, in 1864 enacted the 
first educational law for future Rumania. Though it was enacted by 
the state, religious Orthodox instruction was obligatory in all public 
schools. After the First World War the addition of Bucovina, Banat, 
and Transylvania with a heterogeneous population, both in religion 
and nationality, resulted in a new Education Act of 1924. The supre- 


, but the Ministry of Education had 
fairs, at the head of which, as a 
ian Orthodox Church. There were 

» nominally controlled by the state. 
When in 1944 Rumania was liberated by the Soviet Russian army a 
new government was organized under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of Rumania. In 1948 a new Education Law was enacted 
Which secularized all d 


y i €nominational schools and eliminated religious 
Instruction from the curriculum, 


many denominational schools, 


Secularism in Hungary 
Hungary under the Hal 


tional reform. In 
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the Hungarian army by the Russians, Franz Joseph I continued the 
reaction. In 1868 a new law was enacted which left the majority of 
the schools in the hands of various churches. But in 1869 the churches 
lost their control and retained it only in religious instruction. The 
Hungarian Soviet Republic of 1919 attempted to introduce a total 
secularization of education, but was defeated by the concerted action 
of surrounding states. It resulted in the reactionary regime of Admiral 
Horthy. In 1938 there were 4,617 primary denominational schools of 
various churches, and only 1,387 secular schools in Hungary adminis- 
tered by central or local authorities. In 1948, after the Russian victory 


and occupation of Hungary by the Soviet army, the new Communist 
government took over and secularized all denominational schools and 
hools. In 1950 Marxism- 


abolished religious instruction in all public sc 
Leninism was declared as the basis of the curriculum. It remains 


dominant at present. 


Secularism in Eastern Germany 

The German Democratic Republi 
former Russian zone occupied by the Soviet army. Since the war the 
Eastern part of Germany has been under Russian Communist influence. 
The former German Empire was in alliance with yarious churches and 
the majority of the schools were denominational. In the secondary 
schools religious instruction was divided according to the faith of the 
parents, The supremacy of the state was recognized even before the 
Nazi regime, but in actual practice various churches had the final word. 
The Nazi government secularized all schools and separated the state 
from the churches, but based all education on a dogmatic and scientific 
philosophy which could not survive the defeat of Germany- With the 
victory of the Allies the Eastern part of Germany was allotted to Russia 
and secularization followed the Russian pattern. It was enacted in 
1946 under Russian pressure. The constitution of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic accepted the secularization | nd the gcd 
ment of the United Socialist Party repeated all the changes of the 


Russian Soviet policy. 


c was established in 1949 in the 


Secularism in Albania and Greece ; ue aves 
Albania is under Communist rule and for a ume was under 


Russian domination. Although during the last years Albania has sided 
sian influence, the Communist character of 


with China against the Rus ae 
its government has remained unchanged. The eae of sh 
and separation of the church and state proceeded Sm amm st li 
and was not changed with the new orientation 1n oreign affairs. 
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Greece 

By its geographical position and Orthodox religion, Greece belongs 
to Eastern Europe though she is a member of NATO and follows 
Western policy. The supremacy of the state is recognized, but the 
Orthodox Church with Greek liturgy is dominant in religious in- 
struction imparted in all public schools. With a victory over the Com- 
munists the Greek government strengthened its Western orientation. 
Greek secularism is of Western origin as well as in interpretation. The 
famous leaders of the Greek war of independence were men like Korais, 
Ypsilanti, and Capo D'istria who were all Western deists and secular- 
ists. Attaining independence, Greece enacted a law on the ‘auto- 
cephalos’ Greek Church, independent of the Constantinople Patriarch, 
and it recognized the Greek Church as a national institution. Because 
of that position the Greek Orthodox Church is subordinated to the state 
and religious instruction in public schools is supervised by both state 
and church. There is a strong minority in Greece which advocates com- 
plete secularization of schools, but is impotent since the defeat of the 
Communists in the late civil war. As in other Eastern European 
countries, Greek secularism is connected with nationalism, especially 
strong in the Balkan states which had to fight the Turks for their 
independence. 


Conclusion 

From this short account of secularism in Eastern Europe it is clear 
that, except for Greece, all countries were influenced by Soviet Russian 
legislation in the later period. All of them, whether Slavonic as 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, or non-Slavonic as 
Rumania, Hungary, Albania, and Eastern Germany, accepted the 
Russian interpretation of Marxian doctrine and formed it into a 
dominant ideology. All of them acknowledge the supremacy of the 
state and the subordinate position of the churches, Again, in all 
countries of Eastern Europe, including Russia, nationalism is strong 
and thus limits the application of the atheistic creed of Marxism. The 
theological schools are legally recognized in all countries, but Polan 
alone permits the existence of a private religious university. This is a 
result rather of the historical past than of Marxian doctrine. 

There is a wind of change felt in all Eastern European countries and 
it is possible that the difference between a Western and East European 


interpretation of secularism will diminish with time. 
NICHOLAS HANS. 


CHAPTER NINE 


The Role of Denominational Institutions in the 
Educational Development of Pakistan 


THE Paki 

hee fed ie tne was propelled by a tremendous passion for 
zeal for the en ie e post-Independence period saw an unprecedented 
schools, colleges zon of Islamic culture through the media of mosques, 
velopment ofl ie uny ersities, and specialized research institutes.” De- 
official poli slamıc tenets and traditions now figures foremost in the 
lays due soa of this progressing state. The Constitution of Pakistan 
vides com fee on the promotion of Islamic way of life.’ It also pro- 
Promote A cte freedom to the religious minorities to practice and 
wherein an values and ideals.* Pakistan is thus an ideological state 
ment, AaS is accorded high priority by the people and the govern- 
ligious gro ough the religion of the majority is Islam, all minority re- 

ups enjoy complete autonomy. 

Ed Promotion of Education through Religious Organizations 
ini is receiving top priority in contemporary Pakistan. Apart 
playin main official effort, practically all religious organizations r 
country gi ommendable role in the educational development of h 
mention ar z such voluntary organizations the two that des stan 
missionaries, (a) Muslim religious organizations, and (b) 


i igi ., . 
oslem Religious Organizations and their Institutions ; 
d by the Anjuman-i-Himayalr- 


In this cate : i 
Ne gory the major role is laye t 
on The educational asta 2 the Anjuman during the a 
imei was Rs. 47,47,530- This amount was spent on running wet ol- 
for T g educational institutions of the Anjuman: (i) a me co lege 
depri nen imparting professional training in indigenous medicine; (i) 
i college for men; (iii) a degree college for women; (iv) an inter- 

diate college for boys; (v) six ‘secondary schools for boys: (vi) one 


c Culture and Civilization in Pakistan, Sh. 


1 

Ab 
dur Rauf, Renaissance of Islami 
west Pakis 


Mu 
aimed Ashraf, Lahore, 1965- ‘ 
Education Rauf, Religious Education in West Pakistan, 
3 The a Lahore, 1964, p. I et seq. EDET 
kara coe of the Republic of Pakistan. Government of Pak 
OGR Plt? 4 op. cit., p- 12+ 
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secondary school for girls; (vii) one vocational institution for boys; (viii) 
one modern nursery; and (ix) four very well-managed homes for orphan 
children. 

Another famed denominational organization in Lahore, the Anjuman- 
islamia Amritsar, is running a degree college and two secondary 
schools, one for boys and one for girls. It may be noted that admission 
to all of these institutions is open to all religious groups. At the moment 
there is not a single district in Pakistan which is without a Muslim 
denominational organization. All such organizations are actively par- 
ticipating in the educational development of the areas in which they 
operate. 


The Village Mosque School Scheme 


Although segmented accounts of sporadic and unco-ordinated efforts 
made by the mosque leadership in providing educational facilities for 
people residing within the jurisdiction of a mosque have always been 
available since the very inception of Pakistan, the methodical approach 
to the problem is only of recent origin. For the first time in the history 
of Pakistan a well-planned scheme was launched in Bahawalpur 1n 
West Pakistan for a large-scale installation of schools within the village 
mosques. This scheme, which was officially sponsored in September 
1953, is known as the Tanzeem-ul-Mdkatib (or the Organization of 
Mosque Schools) Scheme. It is also popularly referred to as the Maktab 
Scheme. 

The Maktab Scheme is a successful attempt at persuading the illiterate 
villagers of Pakistan to develop their own primary schools when neither 
funds, nor staff, nor school buildings are readily available. The sponsors 
of the scheme have listed the following as the major aims and objects 
of this revolutionary educational programme :* (a) to raise the existing 
low literacy percentage of the country by opening a maktab (school) in 
every school-less village; (b) to make arrangements for the teaching of 
the Holy Koran along with secular subjects, thereby bridging the gulf 
between the ‘ religious’ and the ‘ secular ' areas of knowledge and learn- 
ing; (c) to revive the original utility of the mosque as a dynamic com- 
munity centre for moral, social, and economic betterment of the rural 
folk by setting up maktab libraries, health clinics, rural clubs, and 
social welfare societies on co-operative basis. " 

The maktab has played a revolutionary role in Pakistan's educational 
evolution. Under this scheme the average monthly cost of the educa- 
tion of a rural child has been about 40 paisas (approximately 8 cents). 


teen 


5 Syed Ghulam Shabbir Bukhari, Bahawalpur Maktab Scheme, West Pakistan 
Printing Press, Bahawalpur, 1958, pp. 1-2. 
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This is decidedly th Vi yer recor č i i 

Hon an Where y e leer ever recorded expenditure on child educa- 
‘ ne oe “ The fascinating role of the almost penniless maktab 
a a ; has opened new horizons by showing the villager how he can 
i ns own skies through his own efforts. The enduring strength 
‘* a maktab lies in the resourcefulness it has developed in the vil- 
es in the fact that, however crudely and unevenly, it does offer 
one ete where there had been no education before. ... The maktab 
as Eae. is a fine example of how democracy develops out of the 
en ible pride and hard work of individuals on the bottom, rather 

an by being funnelled in from the top.” © 


wee role of the mosque schools in the development of Pakistan's 
a Poon economy has been duly appreciated by the Commission 
ational Education, which has offered a number of perceptive 


suggestions for further improvement in the scheme.” 


Contribution of the Christian Missionaries 
ie a number of Christian missionaries are also playing a construc- 
baga eS the educational growth of Pakistan. Such organizations 
anes -equipped and well-organized colleges and schools in several 
P ncipal towns. In Lahore alone, for instance, two well known colleges 
and eight well-staffed secondary schools are run by such organizations. 
The fact that enrolment in all of these Christian missionary institu- 
tions is predominantly Muslim is a clear indication of the fact that the 
majorities and minorities of Pakistan enjoy mutual confidence and co- 
operation. Most of the missionaries running these educational institu- 
tions are foreign in origin, with their headquarters in US.A., UK, 
Belgium, etc. 
inational Institutions 
s and operate freely 
n-official source. 


Legal Status of Denom 


All denominational institutions enjo 
without the least interference from any official or no. 


An educational institution in Pakistan has to fulfil certain fundamental 
government before its gets official 


requirements prescribed by the 

recognition. The most important of these requirements concerns the 

number and qualifications of the teaching staff, suitability of accommo- 

dation, etc. Thus, for instance, when a degree college fulfils these basic 
rants affiliation to 


requirements the provincial Education Department & 


y equal statu 


è Freeland Abbot, “ The Maktab of Bahawalpur”, saturday Review, New York, 
July 15, 1961, p. 65- 

Report of the Commission On National Education, Ministry of Education, 
Karachi, 1960, pp- 277-79- 
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it. For academic purposes, however, a similar affiliation is simul- 
taneously required from the university under whose jurisdiction the 
college happens to have been situated. In the case of intermediate 
colleges and schools the academic affiliation is granted by the relevant 
Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education. 

In matters of extending recognition and affiliation no partiality or 
discrimination is exercised. Each case is adjudged strictly on its merits. 

All denominational institutions, whether run by Moslem, Chris- 
tian, or other religious organizations, enjoy perfect academic and ad- 
ministrative freedom without the least interference from the govern- 
ment, the universities or the boards. The state, however, offers 
occasional advice and guidance when this is considered expedient in 
the wider national interests. Recently, for instance, it was observed 
that certain denominational schools were disregarding national re- 
quirements about the syllabus. Heterogeneous variety of syllabus and 
textbooks in vogue had been causing anxiety to a large number 
of parents who resented the idea of their children studying ill-planned 
and sporadic brands of textbooks which varied from school to school. 
Such a situation was specially damaging for those students who, for 
one reason or the other, had to migrate from a missionary to a state- 
owned school, or vice versa, and who experienced extreme inconyen! 
ence in adjusting to the changed academic atmosphere in the new 
institution. 

The government have, therefore, advised all such denominational 
institutions to follow the overall national pattern in the matters of 
teaching and prescription of books and have offered all possible help 
for the implementation of this suggestion. This step has not only 
solved the problem of the students and their worried parents, but has 
also enhanced the worth and utility of the institutions concerned. 


Official Patronage of the Maktab Scheme 


More recently active official patronage has been accorded to the 
Maktab Scheme in West Pakistan. The provincial government has 
decided to extend the scope of the scheme to the whole of West 
Pakistan. Plans have now been finalized for the spread of a network of 
maktabs throughout the province, This task will be accomplished under 
the joint control and guidance of the provincial Education and Auqaf 
Departments. 

This welcome step is another concrete proof of the fact that the 
official machinery is always willing to promote any worth-while 
scheme for the educational development of the masses regardless of 
its origin and stature. 
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The Problems of Enrolment 

Most of the denominational institutions have fairly large enrolments. 
Quite a few are even unusually overcrowded. Some examples of this 
latter category are secondary schools and colleges run by various Chris- 
tian missionaries of West Pakistan. Thus, for instance, during the aca- 
demic year 1964-5 the Cathedral High School, Lahore, had 1,030 
students on its roll; the Convent of Jesus and Mary, Lahore, 1,146; 
Forman Christian College, Lahore, 1,098; Murray College, Sialkot, 1,034, 
and Gordon College, Rawalpindi, 1,564. The “enrolment explosion’ is 
equally shared by the educational institutions maintained by the 
Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam and the Anjuman-i-Islamia Amritsar. At the 
time of writing, for instance, over six thousand students are pursuing 
various graduate and post-graduate courses in the three colleges run in 
Lahore by the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam. The college run by the 
Anjuman-i-lslamia Amritsar has 1,845 students on its roll, The enrol- 
ment figures of the maktabs in Bahawalpur reveal that from 1943 to 
1958 a total of 132,000 children had been admitted to such institu- 
tions. 

Although the Maktab Scheme is now operating quite vigorously it 
has yet to face a number of problems.” The unusually high rate of drop- 
out in these rural mosque schools, for instance, warrants serious atten- 
tion. This situation, however, is quite understandable when examined 
against the background of the peculiar pattern of rural life in Pakistan. 
Right from their early years the Pakistani village children are obliged 
to assist their parents in the field operations and assume adult respon- 
sibilities at home. This single factor mainly accounts for the exception- 
ally high incidence of drop-out in the maktabs. “ Almost always they 
had stopped because their parents had needed them to work. Only a 
few boys showed no real interest in school as such. But the demands 
of a village economy are inexorable; children are born to work. : 

The other pertinent factors affecting too frequent drop-outs are lack 
of adequate funds, problems of the training of the mosque Imam, yho 
plays the dual role of the mosque leader as well as the are teac 
non-availability of suitably graded literature for the rural chi a 

It is, however, hoped that, due to the recent official patr soe as x e 
Maktab Scheme and the rising tide of cultural renaissance, most of these 


problems will lose their former intensity. 


8 Abdur Rauf, Religious Education in West Pakistan, West Pakistan Bureau of 
Education, Lahore, 1964, p- 12- 


° op. cit., pp. 11-12. ” 
10 Freeland Abbot, “The Maktab of Bahawalpur ”, 
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Organizational and Administrative Affairs 


Basically the structure of all denominational institutions is the same. 
They are not very much different from the other institutions in the 
state. The teaching methods are more or less uniform. In cases where 
the two types of institutions differ sharply in their preferences and 
emphases, intermigration often entails considerable difficulties for the 
students. 

The differences between the denominational and the state-owned 
institutions are almost negligible at the collegiate level. At the school 
stage, however, certain significant variations merit consideration. Most 
of those denominational schools which are properly known as the 
European-type schools prefer their own nomenclature for various 
grades and have their own academic sessions which differ from those 
in vogue in other schools. Similarly, some of them still continue to 
prescribe foreign textbooks which do not reflect the national outlook 
and hence are not approved officially. , 

The most hotly debated point of divergence, however, is the medium 
of instruction. The European-type denominational schools use Eng: 
lish. This factor invokes the strongest resentment of the community. 
The widespread disapproval over this situation is substantiated 
by recent researches, surveys, and observations establishing the 10- 
jurious effects of conducting early education through a medium other 
than the mother tongue of the educand, As a matter of fact the major 
difficulty with these institutions in the past has been their obstinacy to 
profit from perceptive research on the learning process and teach- 
ing practices. It is heartening to note that practically all of these issues 
are now receiving the appropriate attention of those who manage the 
affairs of these institutions. Steps are being taken to bring the teaching 
standards and general conditions at these institutions to a par with 
other national institutions. s 

So far as overall performance and results are concerned, nothing 
categorical can be said. Some of the denominational institutions show 
excellent all-round performance with students getting top positions mn 
academic and athletic fields. Others are just commonplace, yielding 
mediocre output. There are some institutions which give below 
average performance and are always in difficulties with the authorities 
and the parents of the students. The majority of the denominationa 
institutions, however, are doing fine work. 


Administration, Supervision and Control 


Practically all denominational institutions of the Muslims are e 
trolled by local voluntary organizations. The personnel of these orga 


ee 
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zations are drawn from enlightened and influential citizens interested 
in the education and development of their community. These organiza- 
tions are responsible for selecting the staff, framing the regulations 
governing the institutions, controlling their revenues, etc. Most of the 
governing bodies of the Christian institutions are branches of inter- 
national missionary organizations with their headquarters located out- 
side Pakistan. The membership of their governing bodies is drawn 
from the outstanding local and foreign Christians with keen interest 
in the affairs of their community. 

, The state-owned institutions are controlled by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the two provincial Education Departments. They are super- 
vised through a well-organized inspectorate of schools, administrative 
cells in the boards of intermediate and secondary education, and the 
universities. The academic affairs of the denominational institutions 
are also controlled on the whole by the above-mentioned agencies. Be- 
side this overall official control, the denominational institutions are 
subject to the additional and more immediate control of the specialized 
educational units which are constituted within their respective organi- 
zations for the direction and control of their institutions. 

The appointment of the staff is entirely in the hands of the governing 
bodies of the denominational institutions. Occasionally, however, a 
governing body approaches the government for the loan of services of 


some qualified personnel—heads, specialists, advisers, etc.—for their 
institutions. If this request is accepted the government deputes suitable 
h normally 


officials to work in the institution for a specified period whic 
does Hot exceed thres yeis, In most of the rem such a system has 
contributed to the academic and administrative efficiency of the deno- 
minational institutions. Distinguished scholars from foreign countries 
also get frequent teaching appointments in the Christian jnstitutions. 
The Main Financial Sources l 

The revenue of the denominational institutions 1S drawn from Tom 
major sources: (i) fees charged from the students; (ii) funds raised from 


the community; (iii) income from attached properties, endowments, 
etc.; and (iv) grants-in-aids from the 


government. 
A considerable amount is collecte 


d through the fees levied on the 
students. In some cases, however, this source of revenue does not prove 
ation of the fee range a 


to be substantial owing to the fix Š ta lowlevel 
coupled with a liberal system of fee remissions. The other source, funds 
collected from the community On 2 voluntary basis, 15 à solid means of 
meeting the educational expenditure. Some of the denominational or- 
ganizations employ novel and ingenious devices during their fund- 
raising campaigns. The most reliable and steady sources, however, are 
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income from the properties and endowments attached to some denomi- 
national institutions and the annual grants-in-aid which are admissible 
to practically all of them. No sectarian discrimination is maintained by 
the government in the determination of the title and extent of the 
grant-in-aid. p 

It may be noted that most of the denominational institutions, especi- 
ally those managed by the Christian missionaries, are enjoying eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency and freedom from want. 


Review of Some Current Issues 

The rapid expansion of the denominational institutions has stimu- 
lated lively discussions on many a vital educational issue with interest- 
ing arguments advanced on both sides. The typical Western plea 
favouring denominational institutions owing to their pronounced 
emphasis on sectarian education does not hold good in the Pakistani 
situation. That the sectarian education “can provide for a more com- 
plete transmission of the social heritage than is possible for secular edu- 
cation which has eliminated the religion integral to the culture, and 
that in consequence it is able to inform the total educational process 
with a unifying philosophy of life which secularized education is said 
to lack” is an utterly irrelevant argument, obviously because in 
Pakistan the state promotes liberal religious education at all levels. The 
supporters of the denominational institutions, therefore, cannot bank 
on such an otherwise patent line of thinking. 

On the contrary, the argument has often been adduced that when 
religious education figures so prominently in all state-owned institu- 
tions, what special justification do the denominational institutions pos 
Sess to exist as a distinct entity? To this the supporters of denomina- 
tional institutions retort by saying that although the original purpose 
of their institutions used to be safeguarding the religious interests of 
their respective communities, " they have ample justification to con- 
tinue to serve even in the changed situation. They contend that, apart 
from the added emphasis on religious instruction in their institutions, 


they have other equally vital considerations to justify their continu 
ance. 


The Brief of the Moslem Denominational Institutions 


Some of the additional grounds thus adduced by the supporters of the 
Muslim institutions are : (a) by keeping the fee range at a low level their 


A R. Niebuhr, “Sectarian Education ”, in Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, vols. 5-6, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1957, P. 424. ] 

12 Abu-al Hasanat Nadvi, Hindustan Ki Qadeem Islami Darsgahein (Vakee 
Book Depot, Amritsar, 1341, A.H.). 
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denominational institutions are extending the educational facilities to 
the lowest strata of society, adequate education for whom would other- 
wise be hazardous; (b) the existence and operation of these institutions 
creates a healthy competitive situation in the field of education and 
provides a much-needed check on the projects and policies of the state- 
owned educational institutions; (c) being run by voluntary bodies, such 
institutions provide the enlightened citizens with adequate opportuni- 
ties for active participation in the educational programmes of the 
country, such a participation being all the more desirable in a country 
with a low literacy percentage and a dearth of suitably qualified 


personnel. 


Problems of the Christian Missionary Institutions 

During the pre-Independence days the most common charge levelled 
against the Christian missionary institutions used to be that they 
fostered the nefarious interests of an imperial class and were abnormally 
alien in their cultural outlook.'® This suspicion ceased to have any Jus- 


tification after Independence, although it has continued to linger on mM 
certain cases. The refrain of the current hostile criticism has, however, 
s of grievance about the 


shifted to other areas. Some of the main source 

present state of affairs of these institutions, as pointed out by most of 
the Pakistani educators, are : (i) clinging blindly to a foreign medium of 
instruction is detrimental to the students and the wider national in- 
terests; (ii) prescribing alien syllabuses and foreign textbooks ano 
nounced deviation from the national policies and practices 1s educa 
tionally unsound; (iii) charging exorbitant fees, which are not nee 
surate with the general economic conditions of the country, 1s 
reasonable. ; 

Most of the Christian missionaries are NOW remedying these and 
other similar basic inadequacies. Although the medium of nea 
still continues to be English, in most of their institutions aay m 
the national languages is getting a unique emphasis. In the cas i 
syllabuses and textbooks, too, the missionaries are now se n 
popular demand for adherence to the national eT e 
major issue about which the Christian institutions are stl i em 
that of the fees, which continue to be grossly excessive on tl os es 
In some cases, ‘however, there are symptoms of an apprecia 


towards moderation. 


Future of the Denominational Institutions 
What is the future of the denominational 
E in Encyclopaedia of the Social 


1H, R, Niebuhr, “Sectarian Education ”, 
Sciences, vols, 5-6, The Macmillan Co.» New York, 1957, P. 425- 
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From the present trends it is quite evident that none of these institutions 
has any legitimate grounds to be apprehensive of its future. They will 
continue to exist, expand, and thrive. 


Special Significance for Pakistan 

Pakistan is an ideological state—an Islamic democracy. In a true 
Islamic country religion and state can no longer exist as mutually exclu- 
sive entities. Both are bound to interact for the maximum good of the 
maximum number. “ An Islamic state is neither theocratic nor secular. 
It is far from being theocratic in the sense that it denounces religious 
fanaticism in any form. It is radically opposed to a separate class of 
priests enjoying special privileges and wielding extraordinary power 1n 
the state, An Islamic state cannot be secular either, because it does not 
admit of a divorce between religion and national life. The entire struc- 
ture of an Islamic state, on the contrary, is raised on religious ideal- 
ism,” *4 


Ideological Orientation of Education 


Just as state and religion are wedded together in Pakistan, so are te- 
ligion and education closely allied in the gigantic process of all-round 
development currently underway in the country. In fact, the entire 
superstructure of Pakistani education is raised on Islamic idealism. A 
series of ideologically oriented reforms and most dynamic experiments 
have been and are being conducted in practically all sectors of national 
education. Education has received the topmost priority in the Paki- 
stani economy mainly because of the fact that Islam lays extraordinary 
emphasis on the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge and 
wisdom. The people of Pakistan subscribe to the belief that the salva- 
tion of humanity eventually lies in a sound, well-planned, and spiritu- 
ally-inspired system of education—a system which can be reliably 
raised on Islamic values and ideals. 

The ideas of Iqbal, the poet philosopher of the East, could be taken 
to represent the Pakistani sentiment on the subject. Iqbal vehemently 
advocates a “ humanized system of education” based on Islamic ideal- 
ism as a long-range defence against all contemporary evils at individual, 
national, and international levels.’* 


Disapproval of Western Divorce between Education and Religion 
It hardly needs to be emphasized that the materialistic concepts an 


14 Abdur Rauf, Renaissance of Islamic Culture and Civilization in Pakistan (Sh 
Muhammad Ashraf, Lahore, 1965), p. 127. f, 

15 K, G. Saiyidain, Iqbal’s Educational Philosophy (Sh. Muhammad Ashrat, 
Lahore, 1954), pp. 196-7. 
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— of education current in the West, which are mostly based 
ae bide e between education and religion, have not the least chance 
ae ptance in Pakistan. “ When the Western people separated educa- 
n from religion they had no other alternative. Religion which is a 
part of everyday life with none of the Western nations could not pos- 
sibly be a part of their educational system. ‘After excluding religion 
from politics it was no longer possible for the Western nations to in- 
clude it in any sphere of their life. In the West, therefore, the separa- 
tion between religion and education is a logical concomitant of the 
separation between religion and politics.” '* 
- ithe case of Pakistan, however, the situation is quite different. Paki- 
anis are confident that Islam can offer them concrete and balanced 
guidance in all spheres of life. They are convinced that exclusion of 
healthy religious idealism from educational theory and practice would 
be a losing proposition from the developmental point of view. “Separa 
oe between religion and education, therefore, is as unsuited to the 
akistani genius as the separation between religion and politics or 


religion and life.” "7 


Social and Cultural Implications 

Such a balanced outlook has far-reaching social and cultural impli- 
cations, In Pakistan extraordinary emphasis is being put on moral 
and humanitarian values at all levels and in all sections of education. 
The ultimate aim of all education is development of adjusted, prag- 
matic, and creative citizens who are able to interpret the correct mean- 
ing and purpose of their educational equipment and are eager to preach 
and practice Islam's sublime ideals and values in all spheres of their 
life. For such individuals, getting education will not be fulfilment of a 


sheer formality nor mere means of earning a livelihood. It is rather a 
h a lifelong mission of a most humanitarian 


meaningful pursuit wit 
endeavouring hard 


type. 

3 The denominational institutions of Pakistan are a 

to promote this educational philosophy- In so doing they are sharing 

the most vital responsibilities of this young and progressive state. 
ABDUR RAUF. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Mission Schools in Africa 


Tue first point to make is that any mention of ‘ Mission schools’ in 
Africa to-day is apt to be viewed with mixed feelings. Two schools of 
thought are easily recognizable. First, there are those, especially 
among practising Christians, who believe that the church must remain 
in the educational field. The strength of this group is not easily deter- 
mined, but they appear to be in the majority among Christians. 
Secondly, there is a vocal minority within the church that wants the 
church to abandon its educational activities, especially at the primary 
level. 

Later, the arguments of each group in support of its stand will be 
discussed. Here it suffices to note that there is a divided opinion, even 
among Christians, about the function of the church in relation to 
education in Africa, as indeed in all other countries. 

The second point to make is in connection with the use of the word 
‘Mission’. Many will no doubt immediately connect ‘ Mission ' with 
‘Christian’. This is because not only do Christian ‘ Mission ’ schools 
constitute the majority of schools in Africa to-day, but much that has 
been written about ‘ Mission ' schools in Africa during the last hundred 
years has been primarily on Christian ‘ Mission ' schools. However, in 
this chapter, ‘ Mission’ will include both Christian and Moslem Mis- 
sions—that is, religious Missions—but will exclude ‘ cultural’ Missions 
such as French, Spanish, or American ‘cultural’ Missions in some 
parts of Africa. 

A scientific examination of world history indicates that certain 
patterns, motions, and evolutions are common to the experiences of 
all nations, and that they are similarly measurable and predictable.’ 
This hypothesis applied to Mission schools in Africa to-day indicates 
that as the influence of the state increases, that of Mission schools will 
decrease; that where Mission schools preponderate, progress in many 
spheres of human activity is retarded—economic, social, and political. 
This is because the aims and objectives of the modern state do not 
coincide in many of these spheres with the aims and objectives of 
religious organizations. 

Mission schools in Africa, whether Christian or Moslem, have been 


1 Ernest Cuneo, Science and History (Cassell, London, 1963), p. 6. 
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instru / izati i 

by ee of evangelization of particular creeds and dogmas. This is 

cui a the only role they have played, for they have produced 

— = na engineers, and politicians. But the projection of their 
eeds and cultures has been at the forefront of all their educa- 


tional efforts. 


e Origins of Missionary Activity in Africa 
meet A and Islam are non-African religions. They were 
AN IE oma road, and the missionaries brought with them their 
enterprise in a n „traditions together with their religion. Missionary 
any eee rica, whether Moslem or Christian, has gone on for 
Ma tae monte Islam entered North Africa by the eighth century 
fides dev ts e = greatest impact with the Arabic invasions of North 
been of Fo eleventh century. The use of the Arabic language has 
Tec. esd ee PERS and historical importance in the spread of 
Peann y pie culture influenced and improved world educational 
cine? aed a education started in North Africa as an incep- 
the ‘fat Pm: tisa necessity for Moslems to recite quotations from 
y Quran during the regular five daily prayers. Also it is 


forbi 
orbidden to use another language beside Arabic during the religious 
lam and its mode of worship must 


Qura y ads to a clear understanding of the 
an and Hadith. Because of this, and because “the totalitarian 

tion to be essentially religious ”,” 
Moslem country, 
hough teaching in these schools 
f passages from the Quran, the 


fe A k $ 
owe that the children begin to from childhood 
akes their religious indoctrination complete by the time they reach 


Se em In East, North and West Africa this system of religious 
ucational concentration has helped Isl he life of 


the people converted. 


P Early Christian missionarie 
ion as a bait for proselytization. If education was given ìt was morg 


for political than for religious purposes- Catholic missionaries followed 
in the wake of Portuguese exploration and colonization of Africa. A 
missionary Prefect for Guinea was appointed by Pope Pius II as early 
xe 1462.4 Between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries, Christian 
Missions in Africa made no attempt to build schools, although the 
° For example, in such subjects aS mathematics and architecture. 
J. Spencer Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia (Oxford, 1956), P. 142. 
5 T P. Groves, The Planting of Christianity in Africa (Vol. 1, London, 1948), 
YB E7" 


each town of a 


s in Africa were not interested in educa- 
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Jesuits in the Congo seem to have established colleges for the training 
of the priesthood. But none of these survived into the nineteenth 
century. During this period Africans meant for the service of the 
church were sent to Europe to be educated. Sons of chiefs, in particu- 
lar, were educated either by the missionaries on the spot or sent to 
Portugal. The political implications of the education of the sons of 
chiefs is obvious. Professor Groves has pointed out that “any 
expansion of Christianity due to its identification with a particular 
political regime is likely to be temporary, and to wane with the 
regime ".° s 

It was only in the nineteenth century, when Christian interest 1n 
Africa was revived as a result of the humanitarian, economic, and 
scientific interest in the continent which began to take shape towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, that Christian Missions began to use 
education as a bait for proselytization. As Africa was opened to 
European economic enterprise, Christian Missions followed in 1ts 
wake, although in some areas they were the pioneers. In each little 
settlement they built a church and school. At first education was 
confined to rescued slaves and refugees. These were collected into 
residential stations, where many of the inmates learned to read and 
write their own languages and some the language of the missionary; 
some were taught skilled trades such as smithing, carpentry, masonry, 
brick-making, printing, or tailoring. This was true of Catholic as well 
as Protestant Missions. In 1868 the Holy Ghost Fathers founded such a 
residential settlement at Bagamoyo. 

The principle followed was that the Negro should learn to be a 
useful member of society whilst being taught the doctrine of 
Christianity.® 

This was accomplished by a mixture of schooling and manual 
labour on the Mission plantations. The London Missionary Society, 
the Scottish Missions in Livingstonia and Blantyre, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the Basle Mission, and the Presbyterians in different 
parts of West Africa followed the same pattern, Each followed a policy 
of introducing material civilization side by side with Christianity in 
varying degrees. 

But the Christian missionaries made very little headway in m 
evangelization of the continent until the period of European politica 
occupation of Africa which was initiated at Brussels in 1876 and Te 
ceived the blessing of the European Powers at the Berlin West African 
Congress in 1884-5. The political ‘scramble’ for the African soil 
European Powers was followed by the religious ‘ scramble ' for the $04 


*ibid., p. 143. 
R. Oliver, The Missionary Factor in East Africa (London, 1952), P- 22 
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of Africans. Christian Missions had to adapt their system to suit the 
new circumstances introduced by European political domination. 

The Christian Missions, with the protection and sometimes en- 
couragement of the European government, began to occupy strategic 
areas for missionary work. The school and the church went together, 
and often it was the former that brought the latter, For the people 
had come to realize the power of the literate individual over illiterates, 
especially as the newly established government needed clerks, messen- 
gers, and artisans. This power that education gave to the individual 
was dramatized in many ways—taking up native titles, buying sewing 
machines and bicycles, and building better houses. However, Mission 
schools did not serve merely a utilitarian purpose. For a village to 
own a school was also prestigious. The result was that in places like 
Nigeria schools began to multiply so rapidly that the administration 
was alarmed and took steps to control educational expansion. 

The products of the Christian Mission schools came in for a great deal 
of criticism by both Africans and Europeans. The Mission schools were 
accused of pursuing a too literary form of education to the neglect of 
the fundamental needs of the African, such as improved agricultural 
methods, The Phelps-Stokes Commission, after visiting West and East 
Africa between 1920 and 1924, recommended a reconstruction of the 
prevailing educational systems OY lack of systems in Africa so as to 
relate education to certain stated objectives and needs. They empha- 
sized the place of religion in character development; and health, 


family life, and recreation were said to be important determinants of 
character. They also emphasized the teaching of agriculture and 
crafts, partly because of their character values in encouraging industry 
and partly for their economic values. Most important, however, for 

nments and mis- 


this study was their recommendations that governm’ nd 
sionaries should co-operate in educational and other social activities : 
It is obvious that rigid ‘ compartments i must ie replaces b orna a 
—mu ivities and attitudes, first within Gov 

tually helpful active ati co-operation of all for 


Missions and business and Native life, and secondly, 


the good of each.’ 

In the British Tropical African Dependencies the outcome ste 
new thought that was being given to ‘African education at the end o 
the First World War (of which the Phelps-Stokes Commission Report 
was the most impressive) was the setting up of an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Native Education in British Tropical Dependencies in 1923 
to advise the Colonial Office on educational matters 1n the colonies. 
In the educational re-organization that followed in British Africa, the 
frica (London, n.d.), p. 93. 


7 Thomas Jesse Jones, Education in East A 
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Christian missionaries were brought into partnership with government 
in educational work. 

But the Christian Missions did not for once lose sight of their original 
aims in education. At the Conference of Christian Missionary Societies 
held at Le Zoute, Belgium, in September 1926, the Christian aim of 
education was emphasized : 


This Conference, therefore, regards Christlikeness as the supreme moral 
achievement, and to fashion character after the pattern of Christ is to them 
that definition of the aim of education which, traced out in all its implications, 
is felt by the consent of our whole nature to be at once the highest and the 
most comprehensive.® 


The result is that Christian Missions have remained very active in 
the educational field. A church without an educational programme 
cannot be conceived.® 


Church-State Relationships after Independence 

With the achievement of independence of many African states from 
their former colonial masters, the problem of the state-church rela- 
tionship in education became more strained. This was partly because 
the new African leaders felt that one of the reasons for the retarded 
progress of African countries in economic and social development was 
a mission-dominated educational system. It was felt that if more rapid 
progress was to be made, and if the nation was to gear its education to 
its economic and social needs, education should be taken over by the 
state. This is only an ideal, and at present a pious hope. For in many 
independent African countries to-day more than 5o per cent of primary, 
secondary, and teacher training institutions are still in the hands of 
Mission authorities. It has been estimated that during the Belgian rule 
in the Congo, some go per cent of Congolese children attending schoo! 
Went to Mission schools. In the Western Region of Nigeria, the table 
on page 191 illustrates the position of Mission schools between 196! 
and 1963. 

An analysis of this table shows that Mission schools in Western 
Nigeria accounted on a yearly average for 70 per cent of schools in the 
categories of primary, secondary grammar, and grade II teacher train- 
ing institutions between 1961 and 1963. This pattern has not change 
much to-day, and is fairly true of the rest of Nigeria. Even in the 
Federal Capital Territory of Lagos, Mission schools in 1963 accounted 
for 65 per cent of all primary schools, and 75 per cent of all pupils en 


a 


° Edwin wW. Smith, The Christian Missions in Africa (London, 1926), P- 59-, 
Christian Responsibility in an Independent Nigeria (A Report of the Christian 
Council of Nigeria, n.d.), p. 80. 
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TER Type of School Percentage of Mission Schools 
Christian | Moslem | Total 

1961 | Primary š 643 6:9 72 
| Secondary grammar 604 sl 65°5 
Teacher training, grade II 69°7 Or 75°8 

1962 | Primary i F < 64-2 70 72 
Secondary grammar „| 598 53 651 
Teacher training, grade IL -~ 69°4 56 750 

1963 | Primary - x š . 639 69 708 
Secondary grammar 590 G1 6s" 
Teacher training, grade IL 68-6 57 743 


Source: Western Nigeria: Annual Abstract of Education Statistics, 1962 and 1963 combined (Ibadan, 


Nigeria, January, 1962). 


rolled in these schools.’ This pattern is duplicated in many parts of 


Africa. It has been estimated that out of 9 to 10 million primary school 
children in Africa, 8 million are in ‘Mission’ schools."' All this shows 
that the Missions are still in education in a big way, although the 
amount of their commitments varies from country to country an 

from level to level of the educational ladder. Many African states on 
attaining independence put a priority on educational development, as 
they felt that no progress could be made without an expansion of 
educational facilities geared to the goals and objectives which each 


country set for itself. In the final resolutions of the Addis Ababa Con- 
ference of Ministers of Education in African Countries held in 1962, it 
Was stated that the policy to be followed was to integrate the plan for 
educational development into the national plan of development and 

to facilitate its expansion. Resolution 


to take all appropriate measures 


2 (h) reads : 

Effectuer dans chaque pays une enquéte sur les systèmes d'administration et 
d'inspection ainsi que sur les méthodes de selection, les causes de déper page 
d'effectifs et le recours aux ressources, à l'initiative, et aux ae, e i 
collectivité locale pour l'organisation du système scolaire, afin de tirer te 
maximum de profit du capital investi dans l'enseignement. 

hallenge. They have in- 


Some African countries have taken up this € j 
-all national plans and 


tegrated educational development into their over J 
ed their systems of 


have accorded it priority. The have reorganiz 
: y. They have 
inspection and cancel of schools. This has reduced the cost of ad- 


10 Federal Republic of Nigeria, Statistics of Education in Nigeria (1963). 
MJ. WG. Dougall, Christians in the African Revolution (Edinburgh, 1963), p- 
22. “Missions” here means Christian Missions. 
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ministration of schools. Education has beome a collective responsibility 
of government, the local authorities, and the church. Money spent on 
education is now recognized as a capital investment, and like many 
investors, African countries want this investment to yield maximum 
profit. In some African countries, as in Eastern and Western Nigeria, 
the state spends more than 4o per cent of its annual expenditure on 
education. This excludes the considerable amount still spent by local 
communities, 

The financial contribution of the church itself is very limited, as the 
state pays a substantial part of the educational expenses such as 
salaries of teachers and school equipment, while the balance is col- 
lected from the local community in the form, as in Eastern Nigeria, of 
what is called ‘ Assumed Local Contributions’. This is collected by the 
local community from its inhabitants, irrespective of whether they are 
Christian or not. They may do this through education levies or the 
setting aside of palm groves for the support of the school. The church's 
function here, where the school is a church school, is that of rate 
collector. Only in a few cases does the church make direct educational 
grants from its own church funds. . 

In the face of these facts, why are the Missions, especially the Chris- 
tian Missions, still determined to stay in the educational field? 

The problem that faces both African governments and the Missions 
to-day is that of deciding the role each should play in education. The 
tendency in many African states is for the state to ‘ secularize' educa- 
tion, that is, especially at the primary stage. The churches, especially 
the Catholic Church, resist any attempt by the state to make them play 
second fiddle in educational development. The Catholic views are 
succinctly stated in the following passage : 


The primary and natural provider of education is the parent, acting singly 
or in association. This right comes to the family, not from the Church, not 
from the State, but from Nature, from God. It is inalienable. Hence education 
is not a public service in the same sense as the police force, the army, the 
law courts and the roads. In education, the State is there merely to supple: 
ment parental effort. Therefore it is the right and duty of the State to protec 
the prior rights of the family as regards the education of children, and const 
quently to respect the rights of the Church in the realm of the education O 


Christians.'* 

Thus, the Catholic Church claims it has a right to provide education 
for Christian children. But it does not state the source of this right. 
the parents’ right comes from God, from what does the church's rig t 
come? Rev. Arinze does not provide a clear-cut answer. But the argu- 
ment by which he arrives at this conclusion is something like this: 


* Rey. F. A. Arinze, Partnership in Education between Church and State 1" 
Eastern Nigeria (Onitsha, Nigeria, 1965), p. 30. 
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that the child by going to church schools receives clear and consistent 
moral guidance; that religion is fundamental in education, for, “ if God 
exists, has created us for Himself, and has revealed Himself to us, we 
must take notice of Him"; that no school subject, be it history, philo- 
sophy, psychology, literature, biology, civics, anything, can be taught 
without religion to some extent; that good denominational schools 
strengthen the moral fibre of citizens; and finally, that for economic 
reasons, it is much cheaper for the government to run schools in part- 
nership with the voluntary agencies than to run the schools as govern- 
ment or local authority schools. 

All these, of course, in no way prove the “ right of the church in 
education ". They are only attempts to rationalize the church's claims 
to participate in educational work. At best they are arguments in 
support of the ‘duty’ of the church to provide schools, not a justifica- 
tion of the ‘ rights’ of the church to educate Christians. 

The Protestant Churches, while starting from a similar premise that 
the church cannot equate itself with other secular institutions because 
it is concerned with the whole range of human life as the sphere of 
God's sovereign rule, do not claim a ‘right’, but a ‘responsibility ’ in 
education. But they are not agreed on the exact ‘ responsibility ' of 
the church in education: They, however express the view that the 
church will continue an active interest in primary education for many 
years, and must also be alert to educational needs at all levels— 
secondary, vocational, trade, commercial, and technical training, and 
indeed higher education." p ae 

The very fact that the Missions are at pains to enunciate afresh their 
stand on church-state relations in education shows their great concern 
about their future in the educational sphere. In an area in which they 
have operated undisturbed for many years, and in which the church 
and the schools have been identified for so long, they fear that the 
removal from their control of this fundamental support of their various 


religious systems will leave t justify their existence. 
This is an erroneous view. In 4 ere survival depends so 
much on recruiting human reso economic and A 
change, people cannot afford th ntinuing a system o! 


education which, while still performing some useful social functions, 
its objectives from realizing the aspira- 


is limited by the very nature ofi Saale ae aa 
tions igion cannot avoid being clerical ’. Educa- 
of the masses. For religi wed by both Christians 


tion, especially primary education, is still vie é ian 
and Moslems alike as a means of evangelism. This being the case, it is 


impossible to prevent conflict between one religious sect and another. 
in an Independent Nigeria, op. Cit., P- 44- 


13 Christian Responsibility 
14 ibid., p. 83. 
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There is, for example, the problem of Christian—Moslem relations in 
many countries in Africa, especially in West Africa and the Sudan. The 
Moslem programme of school development is based chiefly on two 
considerations : a desire to match the Christians and to show that Islam 
is not incompatible with modern learning, and proselytization. In the 
Ahmadiyyah schools in Kumasi, Ghana, one teacher regards it as the 
bounden duty of each Ahmadi to ‘ break a cross’, by which he means 
to convert a Christian every Sunday.’® Even if in general Moslem 
schools do not pursue this policy, an intensification of Christian Mission 
educational efforts will compel the Moslems to redouble their own 
efforts and there is bound to be some friction between them. Only by 
the state taking over the management of all primary schools can such 
future conflict be avoided. The same is even more true of rivalry be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. 

There can be no doubt about it that all African states are committed 
to a system of education which will provide equal opportunities for 
everybody, This means a compulsory free primary and later secondary 
education maintained and controlled by the state. This is the trend in 
the most progressive countries in the world. Those countries, such as 
Ireland, that finance education but for religious reasons allow parents 
to send their children to the school of their choice are not countries 
Africans should emulate, In relation to other countries which do not 
finance religion through schools they are backward and unprogressive, 
and part at least of their backwardness stems from the fact that they 
have delegated the responsibility to educate the citizens to the 
churches. At present, the only consideration that prevents those Afri- 
can states which have not yet ‘ secularized ' primary education as a first 
step towards compulsory free primary education is that of finance. 
But it can be said that a state take-over of primary education will not 
Cost it any more than it is spending at the moment. In fact it will cost 
it far less, apart from making the schools more efficient. Most peoP’© 
will agree that it will cost a village of two thousand inhabitants far 
less to maintain one primary school than three or four. Most of the 
so-called Mission schools are unviable, but they are still maintaine 
because the parents are talked into claiming a ‘right’ to send their 
children to the school of their choice while at the same time asking 
that the government should pay for their exercising this ‘ right - 
Nobody denies parents the ‘right’ to send their children to the school 
of their choice, but such schools should not be supported by the ta 
payer, as is the case in some parts of Africa. 

Quite apart from the fact that it will be cheaper for the state to yun 


peee 


18 Humphrey J. Fisher, Ahmadiyyah (Oxford University Press, 1963), PP- 169779: 
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eer EE there is the more important consideration that the 
Ch ill no longer become a bait for proselytization. The Christian 
wurch, especially the Catholic branch, still bases its ‘ right’ to educate 
primarily “on the sacred mission given her by Christ and on the 
choice that parents make of church schools ”."* 

It cannot therefore be denied that the main reason why some 
churches want to remain in the educational field is because of the 
i usefulness of schools. If ‘the churches cannot evangelize 
er ue schools, then they have abdicated their right to continue to 
a ae long as they look upon the school as a church agency for 
oe ms = they fail to see their way out of this situation and to 
Se ate education as the sign of the success, not the failure, of their 

n efforts, and the school as a community instrument for educa- 


tion." 


The Future Role of the Missions 

The Missions, whether Christian or Moslem, still have 4 field for 
evangelical purposes. They can still return to their distinctive function 
of the conversion of adults and the religious training of the children of 
their members through home and church. This appears a much more 
challenging and rewarding field than to adopt the easiest Way out. The 
Missions should now try to devise a new method of evangelism other 
than that through schools. The cases usually cited of church-state 


partnership in education—reland, Holland, England and Wales, Bel- 
the African situation. For 


gium, and Switzerland—are not relevant to 

these countries are Christian countries and the rivalry is denomina- 
tional rivalry. In Africa we have Moslems, Animists, ‘and Christians. 
So, to the claims of Christians we have to add the claims of Moslems 


and Animists. It is evident t romise solution adopted by 
Only state responsibility 


some European countries canno! . 
for, and management and contro i least at the primary 
level, can save us from the constant public bickering about Mission 
schools, teachers’ strikes oveT failures to pay salaries, unviable schools, 
and parents’ ‘ rights’. 

There is a tendency to-day in 
development of one-party systems 


tion of the democratic principles W but, al 
expression of the African conception of government—that of indivisi- 
bility. The African views life as a totality. Within this totality he 


operates his economic life, his religion, and his government. This is 


African states towards the 
t. This is not a nega- 


hich those states avOW, but an 


many 
of governmen 


‘8 Arinze, op. ci 
„ op. cit, P. 43- 4 «os 5 
i Fi gio Occasional Review’ (Dept. of Religion, University 


Pet West African Religion—an 
Nigeria, Nsukka, Nigeria, Oct- 1964). P- 18- 
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the traditional African system. Viewing life as a totality does not mean 
totalitarianism, for within the context of the African system, the worth 
and inalienable prerogatives of the individual are preserved. The divi- 
sion between church and state is an importation from the West. A 
theocratic state would have been more in accord with the African 
‘personality’ than a secular state. But because of historical circum- 
stances, many of the African states cannot be theocracies. The alterna- 
tive is their being secular. A secular state and state-supported church 
schools is a contradiction in terms. How, one may ask, is such a state 
to guard against the tendency to favour one religious group at the 
expense of others? How is such a state to provide equal opportunities 
for all, irrespective of creed? How is such a state to ensure that money 
voted for educational purposes is spent on education and education 
alone? How is such a state to ensure that its ultimate educational 
objectives are being pursued? There can be no denying that some reli- 
gions, in the last analysis, are concerned for man’s eternal destiny 
rather than his temporal well-being, whereas the state's concern 15 
mostly with the well-being of the citizens. Even if it is admitted that 
a concern for man’s eternal destiny and his temporal well-being are not 
incompatible since the one leads to the other, the place where the 
emphasis is laid makes all the difference. Nobody, at least not many 
Africans, would deny that religion is important. Many African leaders 
daily avow the part that religion plays in moulding the character of 
the citizens. Many people would agree that there should be some place 
in school for religious education, But this does not mean the same 
thing as that there should be church schools supported by the state. It 
has already been mentioned above that the church still has a wide field 
of evangelism open to it in the community at large. There are other 
areas, such as medical work, community development, and similar 
social services to which it can devote all its energy. As far as schools 
are concerned, there should be no religious test, covert or overt, for 
admission into them. Here the state's responsibility is indivisible. It 
should not delegate or abdicate this responsibility. The problem of 
‘secular’ schools versus ‘Mission’ schools has not yet reached the 
point of a show-down in many African states. The exceptions are 
the Sudan and Ghana, where the state has taken over completely the 
control of primary education. But even in Ghana the Missions stil 
continue to run schools, but only by a form of contract with the 
government. Here there is no question of the ‘ right ’ of parents to se? 

their children to the school of their choice. In the French-speaking 
African states, primary schools are ‘ secular ’ in the French sense. The 
French system in operation during the colonial era is still maintained. 
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It is in the English-speaking territories and in the Congo that the 
battle for secular schools will inevitably be waged, sooner not later, 
unless some religious groups climb down from their pedestal before it 
is too late. The present generation of leaders in many of these states 
may still continue to have some sentimental attachment to the Mission 
schools under which they were brought up. But future generations 
will not suffer from the same illusions. They will see things as they 
are. The Missions and their organizations by their very nature are con- 
servative. That is perhaps why they have such an appeal for con- 
servative leaders. Unless these leaders can make the type of rapid 
progress which Africa requires for survival in the modern world, leader- 
ship will be taken over from them by more radical elements. Since 
everybody realizes that education is at the root of progress, its control 
will ultimately be taken over by the new radical leaders, who will want 
things done and done rapidly. The examples of Japan, Russia, and 
Sweden cannot escape them. These are countries for whom secular 
education has done wonders within living memory. 

The church and state can live harmoniously together when each 
recognizes its separate spheres of operation. It is the responsibility of 
the state not only to provide education for its citizens put to control 
such education for the well-being of the masses. It should not share 
this responsibility with any other organization. Where, because of 


financial reasons as in the African states, it cannct provide educational 
opportunities for all who need it, it should see that whatever it pro- 
vides makes no discrimination between creed and creed, or religion and 
religion, This does not mean entering into partnership with the 
Missions for educational purposes—4 partnership in which it provides 
the capital and the Missions run the business. This type of partnership 


will reduce such a state to impotence. To contend with the problems 
of economic change in African states to-day, all available resources 
must be utilized in training up the manpower to pring about the desired 


changes. Can any state truly abdicate or share this responsibility of 
tentialities for the service of 


helping its citizens to develop their potentialit i ) 
society? Only if the organization with which it shares this responsi- 
bility or to which it abdicates it, has the same ultimate objectives as 
the state. This, as we have seen, is not the case with the church. 


Although their objectives are not mutually exclusive, they are not 
identical. Each recognizes the importance of education in attaining 1ts 


objectives. But the church's objectives are primarily other-worldly; 
the state’s are worldly. If the Missions want to use schools to realize 
their ultimate objectives, then they should pay for them and should not 


expect the state to subsidize such an enterprise. 
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Recently an article in a Nigerian newspaper, the Daily Times," 
reported a case in which three boys were alleged to have been dis- 
missed from a grammar school run by a certain missionary body be- 
cause they failed to worship in the church house conveniently built 
for this purpose near the school. Many of us still recall instances when 
we were severely punished for failure to attend church services on 
Sundays. But those days are past. To dismiss a boy from a state- 
supported grammar school because of his religious faith is a rape 
of fundamental human rights which the church itself purports to 
uphold. It is an irony that in a country in which the Constitution 
accepts the principle of the separation of church and state, the state 
should continue to subsidize religion. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In summary, the reasons for advocating a state-controlled system of 
education as against a state-church partnership in education may be 
stated. First, history, if we have anything to learn from it, shows that 
the trend of educational development has been towards a state- 
controlled educational system. If this is regarded as a bad and un- 
healthy trend, then civilization has not progressed far and human 
intelligence has been used in a negative way. Second, a state-controlled 
educational system will minimize the frictions that usually result when 
responsibility is shared between two parties each of which claims 
some sort of superiority over the other. Third, a state-controlled 
system of education will be in a better position to meet both the needs 
of the state and that of the individual because education will then be 
directed more towards easily realizable goals than ephemeral ones: 
Besides, greater and more equal opportunities will be provided by a 
state-controlled educational system than by one in which the state and 
church are partners. Fourth, the achievement of national unity will be 
more easily realized by a state-controlled educational system because 
loyalty to the state will then be supreme over all other loyalties. 
Fifth, since the ultimate purpose of religious education and that of the 
state are incompatible, they can hardly work in harmony under 4 
system of partnership in this most important area of the functions of 
the state. Sixth, a state-controlled system of education will be cheaper 
than one in which control is shared. The small Mission-run school has 
outlived its usefulness and it is a waste of the taxpayer's hard-earned 
money to continue to subsidize it. Seventh, from the point of view of 
the learner, the small school fails the fast and slow learner alike, am 
does not cater to the needs of the average student because instruc- 


18 Daily Times (March 4, 1965), p. 10. 
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tional efforts are dissipated in the small corrugated-iron or mat school- 


house. Eighth, from the point of view of fostering democratic ideals, 
jal, and economic 


it is better that children with different religious, SOCI 
backgrounds sit together in class than that they are separated at an 
early age into religiously segregated schools. Finally, although it is 
claimed that Mission schools provide better moral training than state 
schools, evidence in support of this is lacking. In fact, present available 
evidence does not support the suggestion that membership of the 
largest Christian churches is conducive to a higher standard of moral 


conduct than that of unbelievers. The contrary seems to be the case 
if we care to look into our prisons and borstal institutions, while realiz- 
s wickedness. For the ability 


ing that criminality is not quite the same a t 
to see each other's points of view, to share common tasks with others, 
and to live in harmony with others is quite as much a part of moral 
education as religious education. Opportunities to acquire these values 
can be better provided in state schools than in Mission schools, because 


of the inclusive nature of the former. 
S. N. Nwosu. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Early Church-State Relations in African Education 
in Rhodesia and Zambia* 


Amip the changing winds of Africa, Zambia is now independent. At 
the time of writing, Rhodesia faces dominant European determination 
for unilateral independence. The future of both countries depends 
largely on the educational undergirding of their economic develop- 
ment. The church-state partnership, originally instrumental in 
Westernizing these two south-central African countries, continues to 
be a potent though changing force. It is the purpose of this chapter to 
trace the origins of this partnership in each country and to analyse its 
changing pattern. 

Rhodesia 
Early Government Control and Support 


In Rhodesia, African education began with the missionaries who had 
opened schools before the British settlers arrived in 1890. By 1899 
government control through the Administrator of the British South 
Africa Company was secured through an Education Department whose 
inspectors administered the separate European, Asian, Coloured, and 
African schools. Government support came through small grants 
when inspectors approved religious instruction, industrial and agricul- 
tural training, habits of discipline and cleanliness, and the teaching of 
English. Missions after 1906 recommended school policy to the govern- 
ment through their biennial conferences. African desire for Westem 
education was evident in the large enrolment in rgro, a decade after 
the first education ordinance : 14,652 pupils in 213 schools. 
African Affairs Enquiry, 1910-1911 


The first twenty years of the BSA Company rule was scrutinized in 


1910. The outlook of the five-man government-appointed African 
Affairs Enquiry Commission was clearly presented : 


= 

*Based on government archival material in Salisbury and Lusaka; other 
writings by the author based on this material include : Airean Development and 
Education in Southern Rhodesia (Ohio State University Press, 1960); “ African 
Community Development and Education in Southern Rhodesia, 1920-1935,"" 
International Review of Missions (LI, No. 203, July, 1962), pp. 335-47; and “ The 
Inception of the Department of African Education in Northern Rhodesia 
Paedagogica Historica (IV, No. 1, 1964), pp. 149-62. Current geographical names 
are used, i.e. Rhodesia for Southern Rhodesia and Zambia for Northern Rhodesia. 
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f the opinion that social legislation should be paternal, and that 
to the liberty of the subject can only be applied with 
reservation in considering native policy. Laws should be enacted requiring 
obedience to authority; and although these seem as arbitrary as the rules 
governing the relations between a schoolmaster and his pupils, they are, never- 
theless, necessary in dealing with people in an under-developed moral 


condition. 


We are 0 
European axioms as 


Religious and Industrial Instruction 
The commission sanctioned already existing policy on African 
education. A judicious combination of religious instruction to instil 
morals and industrial instruction to make better workmen was to be 
continued. The advanced Africans’ demand for academic education 
was recognized and cautiously permitted with the admonition that “ It 
should be the aim of the government to guide this desire in the right 
direction.” The commission urged larger grants to mission schools for 
agricultural instruction, the use of model demonstration plots in the 
reserves, and industrial training limited to those handicrafts and trades 
needed in the reserves OF useful for African assistants to European 
craftsmen. ; $. f 
The European worker's fear that African industrial training might 
some day threaten him was noted, bur a as ort ae r 
i i the white cra 
counted this fear by saying that ing advanced Africans 


hold his own. The commission opposed allow! } a 
to seek further education in i Europe, preferring that they 


study in the Union of South Africa. Finally, the commission suggested 
starting a governme dation ful- 


nt teacher training school, a recommen 


filled in altered form in 1920- 


Conflict Over Academic Education 
As school enrolment rose, particularly in village schools, the oe 
continued over the direction African education should take. Sbon : 
it be agricultural and industrial, or academic, OY both, and in wha 


roportion ? ; f ' 
The BSA Company wanted Africans trained industrially and a 
turally, It needed the African’s labour more than his intel ae me 
more sensitive African realized the gulf between Loge ; 

European. He saw academic education as the way to bridge the 
chasm. He placed ‘book learning’ on 4 edestal, looked upon hee a 
goal to be achieved, believed it would enable him to become a clerx, 
wear a white collar, and sit behind an important desk. He wanted the 
academic education that was im because he saw that 


kept from hi 
Europeans placed the highest 


value upon it. . 
Most Europeans feared that academically educated Africans would 
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some day challenge their rule. One European wrote in the Rhödesia 
Herald: “1 do not consider it right that we should educate the native 
in any way that will unfit him for service. He is and always will be a 
“hewer of wood and drawer of water ’ for his master.” 

A legislative member said: “ An uneducated native is the most 
honest, trustworthy and useful.” A government official wrote: A 
purely literary education should not be considered for years to come.’ 
A native commissioner said: “The native in his ignorance almost 
invariably abuses a purely ‘book’ education, utilizing it only as a 
means of defying authority and oppressing his ‘ raw’ fellows.” 


Ordinances Favour Industrial Instruction 


By education ordinances the government influenced missions to 
educate Africans along lines not likely to clash with European interests. 
The ordinance passed in 1899 directed that industrial training be 
offered; in 1903 required that it be systematically taught; in 1907 
prescribed that it include for boys farming, brickmaking, roadmaking, 
building, carpentry, ironwork, and for girls domestic work. In 1910 
the government partially subsidized European teachers of industrial 
and agricultural work. In 1914 it helped pay for industrial equipment. 
Church-State Differences 


African education was hampered by contending forces. First, the 
Education Department, w 


hose staff was small, tended to give priority 
to European education. This department's seeming unconcern stemmed 
from the remoteness of African schools, difficult to reach for regular 
mspection. The department was also hesitant vigorously to administer 
African education because African affairs were by the nature of the 
country’s history, politics, and social structure full of problems. 
Second, Native Affairs Department officials were critical of missions. 
This department administered the reserves in paternal fashion and its 
proprietary inter 


est aimed at complete control. It probably wished to 
absorb African education. $ ai g 


Third, the government demanded much of the missions in standards 
and accomplishment but stinted on their financial support. Fount 
the European public, concerned with its own security, feared Africans 
and was critical of efforts to aid them. Fifth, denominational rivalry 
weakened missions. Their close contact with backward and apathetic 
Africans convinced many missionaries that their service to Africans 
should be guided by European interests. 


Keigwin’s Industrial Plan 


It was the enthusiasm of a native commissioner, H. S. Keigwin, that 
turned African education in a new direction. He had the grand idea 
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tries on a national scale. He 
trator in the idea in 1918 and 
It experts on the subject in 
This was the plan he laid 


of developing African village indus 
interested the BSA Company Adminis 
received leave the next year to consu 
England and the Union of South Africa. 


before the government in 1920. 

Village industries to be promoted would include the making of 
baskets, chairs, pottery, and other items not competing with European 
skills and products. A government school would train Africans in 
these crafts. Those so trained would go out as demonstrators to 
develop home industries in villages. The government school would 


secure and distribute raw materials. A national trust would be created 
resources of the country 


from the sale of finished products. The : 
would be better used. Africans would learn better work habits. Their 
earning power would increase. Model villages would spring Up. 
The government accepted Keigwin's plan. He was appointed direc- 
tor of a new Native Development Department to be autonomous under 
the Native Affairs Department. To secure mission co-operation, Kei 
win explained his plan to the missionary conference of 1920. With 
some reservations the missionaries approved the plan as doing what 


they were not equipped to do. 


First Government Schools . r 
The first government school was begun m 1920 at Dombashawa 


in the Chindemora Reserve with thirty-seven pupils and a small teach- 
ing staff. In 1921 a second school was started at Tjolotjo in the oe 
Reserve. To answer the missionary conference s concern about rel- 
gious education, ministers were appointed principals of the schools. 

Soon pupils in both schools demanded academic education in pi 
to increase their earning capacities. Keigwin came to sympathize wit 
this aspiration and found that he had to offer the same = 
subjects taught in first-class mission schools. Missions pointed out see 
the original village industry plan had turned into a ane 
system competing with mission schools. Financial inequall i rn 
an issue. Government schools received about £42 per me ce 
mission schools received 5s- 11d. per pupil. The — aa a 
said: ‘ Had you given us the same amount of money, Y 


done more than the government schools have done. 


7 inistr: :ustified the large capital outlay 
The BSA Company Administrator just!” ser ere 


by pointi ccions had earlier 1n 
ing out that missions had ees 
was what the government was doing, and that EES e 

teachers served without pay, the government had to pay i ; f 
Missions were yulnerable in the crossfire of criticism. overnment 
s: denominational competi- 


officials repeated these long-held complaint: 
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tion confused Africans, leaving no sound morality to replace ig 
beliefs. Solely to convert the Africans, some missions establishe 
schools without adequate resources or trained teachers. Some mis- 
sionaries criticized the government in the presence of Africans. ; 
What the missions really feared was that the government wished 
to take over teacher training and eventually all African education. 
They complained that inspection from the three departments of Native 
Affairs, Education, and Development was unco-ordinated and ineffec- 


tive. They preferred inspectors to be educators from the Education 
Department. 


Legislative Debate, 1923, and African Education Enquiry, 1925 


These problems were debated by the Legislature in 1923, the year 
Rhodesia became self-governing. The cost to the government was £3 
per pupil in the first-class mission schools as against £42 per pupil in 
government schools. Obviously, the wisest economy would be to give 
those missions offering industrial work the funds now going to 
government schools. By approving Keigwin’s scheme, the government 
had put into effect the recommendation of 1910 for a central teacher 
training school. Now, three years after beginning secular African 
education, the government doubted the wisdom of its move. To resolve 
this doubt and to strengthen the country as a self-governing territory, 


the Legislature appointed a new commssion of outside experts to 
enquire into African education. 


This 1925 commission believed that through its training schools the 
government had show 


n Africans it was concerned about their needs. 
The commission said that though the government's entry into African 
education may have been premature, withdrawal would be disastrous. 
It recommended the continuance of thriving Dombashawa, was un- 
certain about the poorly located Tjolotjo, and halted plans for addi- 
tional government schools. The commission pointed out that the 
African move to towns would soon require the government to establish 
urban schools offering academic subjects, 

Regarding the rising number of inefficient village schools, the com- 
Mission said that since they were cheap to run they multiplied quickly 
In response to villagers’ desire for the advantages and prestige ot a 
school and the missions’ desire to evangelize. Inefficiency also resulted 
from basing grants upon attendance. This practice encouraged large 
enrolments which in turn forced the hiring of untrained teachers. The 
commission saw that a way to improve the situation was to replace 
hag grants with grants based on the qualifications of African 
teachers, 


Concerned about the unco-ordinated administrative control and the 
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lack of clear aims for African education, the 1925 commission recom- 
mended that a Native Education Department be created and that a 
board composed of mission and government representatives be formed 


to advise the government. 


Legislative Debate, 1927 
This report evoked heated debate in the Legislature. The whole 
relationship of African education to the future of the country was 
discussed. Said the Colonial Secretary : “Tf the native here is educated 
to-day to fulfil exactly the same function as the white child, we are 
going to be in difficulties.” Another member said : “ We do not intend 
to hand over this country to the native population or to admit them 
to the same society or political position as we occupy ourselves, but 
we do wish to do them justice and to enable them to better their posi- 
tion in every way; but we should make no pretence of educating them 
in exactly the same way as we do Europeans.” A : 
Another member said: “ The native is a child, with the habits of 
the child, and if he is to progress it must be slowly. The future of 
Southern Rhodesia depends on educating the native. This we must do 


even though the results will not show for fifty years.” ; 
the native up he will drag you 


Another argued: “If you do not lift i l ù 
down. There are twenty natives to one European in this country. 
Education is expedient on grounds of self-protection. 


Continental concern over African Development 
This debate in Rhodesia was part of a continental concern. is 
assumption that the African in his low estate would aa Hy 
imitating Western civilization began to be doubted after ee e 
It was seen that religious instruction had not greatly a ecte i 
masses. Academic education had produced an educated African élite 
cut off from its own people, yet not accepted by Europeans. Fragmen- 


tary policies were questioned. 


di 
The fundamental fact that om had long made 


for African stability was re-examined. How could oe Med 

furthered through African Jaws and oe ie PA lay Lata 
7 iustice? suggestion of a N : 

to European justice? The sugg A community development 


L ; inci f indirect rule. r 
me ae ape meade first by the influential Phelps-Stokes educa- 


tional reports of 1922 and 1925. The 1926 international missionary 
conference in Le Zoute, Belgiu proved this approach. Specific 


m, ap ; 
leadership came through the Colonial Office Advisory Board on 
African Education. lts 1925 report 


tribal law and cust 


stated that : 
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Education should be adapted to the mentality, aptitudes, occupations and 
traditions of the various peoples, conserving as far as possible all sound and 
healthy elements in the fabric of their social life... . Its aim should be to 
render the individual more efficient in his or her condition of life... . It must 
include the raising up of capable, trustworthy, public-spirited leaders of the 
people. ... 


Keigwin’s scheme can be seen as an early instance of this approach. 


Harold Jowitt and the Native Education Department 


The man destined to follow Keigwin's lead in community develop- 
ment was Harold Jowitt, director of the new Native Education Depart- 
ment. He came from Natal Province with fourteen years’ experience 
in African education and brought with him three inspectors experi- 
enced in mission schools. In Jowitt, Rhodesia had an educator of 
stature, a dynamic figure alive to the new ideas shaping African 
education. 

Jowitt told the missionary conference of 1928 that their rapid school 
growth had been accompanied by low standards and inefficiency. 


School activities, he said, should be built ar 
environment. 


é ut the first thorough survey and inspection. 
He provided an accurate picture of the sprawling, inefficient, and 
unco-ordinated school system. His report led to the passage of the 
29. Jowitt was appointed Director of 
e l S responsibilities included education, agricul- 
ture, industrial training, community welfare, and all other aspects of 
African development, ` 
Jowitt began community education of the broadest nature. On his 
approval, child welfare, maternity care, irrigation, and other com- 
munity projects received grants. He made agricultural demonstrators 
available to the missions, He insisted that the poorly located second 
government school, Tj 


olotjo, remain open to show Africans how tO 
Survive under adverse conditions. 


Jowitt authorized unification of the Shona dialects, emphasized the 
vernacular in village schools, and published a vernacular newspape? 
for teachers. He pursued the training of Jeanes teachers with avidity 
because they fitted his emphasis on community life. Jeanes teachers 
Were itinerant master teachers and community demonstrators whom 
Anna T. Jeanes, a Philadelphia philanthropist, had first supported 
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n the American South. The Phelps-Stokes Com- 
d the idea to Africa in 1924. The Carnegie 
he Jeanes training centre in 


among rural Negroes i 
mission had introduce 
Corporation of New York financed t 
Rhodesia. 

Men were traine 
sanitation, and hygiene. Women were taugh 
crafts, midwifery, child care, and first aid. Only 
in all were trained. The movement was initia 
Carnegie aid stopped the programme came to a halt. 


d in teaching methods, academic subjects, religion, 
t cooking, sewing, handi- 
; forty Jeanes teachers 
lly helpful, but when 


Inter-Governmental Rivalries 


Jowitt's work was limited first b d € e 
mounting criticism from government officials. The relationship be- 


tween his Native Development Department and the older Native 
Affairs Department was strained at first and tenuous at last. One 
knowledgeable observer wrote in 1933: “ There is clearly a danger... 
of interdepartmental friction, for administration and development are 


most closely bound up together.” 


y the depression and then by 


End of an Era 

Jowitt had to resign at the end of 1934. Wi 
ment in adaptation to environment ended. ‘ aT 

African apathy towards Western ways tended to disappear in the 
decades between the two world wars. The economic stirring which 
the government had initially wanted to stimulate in Africans came 
about. Yet its emergence evoked European fear which was reflected 
in restrictive measures. Control regulations were reinforced. European 
trade unions strengthened their colour bar. European farmers de- 


manded and secured price protection for their products. — w 
Parallel racial development has continued—before, during, and since 


the break-up of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland at the end 
of December, 1963. In recent years, amid racial tensions, A rican 
school enrolments have mushroomed, straining both the iion 
capacity and the government's Ë conor a remake 7 
relations are currently undergoin d it will be the 
of the conclusion to assess this change. 

Zambia 
than Rhodesia 
ional School, BSA Company intervention 
pia started some twenty years later than 
s late start were the preponderantly 
the scattered nature and 


th his leaving, the experi- 


concern ove 
g a change an 


Later School Interest 

Except in the Barotse Nat 
in African education in Zambia 
in Rhodesia. The reasons for thi 
large number of Africans over Europeans, 
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diversity of the African tribes, the longer distances between n 
stations, and mainly Zambia's poor early economic position w 

ioned the large initial losses. . : . 
The Barotse Natonal School, established in 1907 with six pupils, was 
the first and only government school until the opening of the ane 
Training School at Mazabuka in 1929. Originating in an agreement 
between the British South Africa Company and Paramount Chre 
Lewanika to use part of African taxes collected in Barotseland for g 
school, the Barotse National School existed but was not an age = 
model for the later government school structure. Hence, its brie 
mention as an incidental part of this account. 


General Missionary Conference, 1914 


The first missionary conference in Zambia was held at Livingstone, 
29 June to 2 July, 1914. Only five of the fourteen pee eit 
Societies in Zambia were represented. The five societies’ estimate 
forty-four schools enrolling 1,937 Africans were a small part of the 
total mission school effort in 1914. No regulations or support had thus 
far come from the BSA Company Administration. 

This conference drew a 
Africans’ rapidly growing 
government bear its fair fin 
as was done in Rhodesia a 
Africa. But no action was 


outweighed income. The BSA Company maintained that it could not 
subject its shareholde 


rs to further loss in subsidizing African education. 
Government's first 


ttention in its education resolutions to 


he Tanganyika campaign against 
the Germans on Zambia's doorstep served to tighten security and to 
initiate control over persons and agencies in contact with Africans. 

In a confidential despatch of 19 November, r915, to the High 


Commissioner for South Africa, the Zambia BSA Company Administra- 
tor first suggested the contents of a Native Mission Schools Proclama- 
tion he intended to i 


ssue. These suggestions were redrafted by the 

legal adviser in February, 1916, and for the next two years draft 

proclamations passed back and forth for comment and amendment 
among officials including the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

To prepare the way for publishing the proclamation, the Secretary 
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for Native Affairs on 12 February, 1918, sent a circular to Magistrates 
enclosing a copy of the proclamation and notes for proposed regula- 
tions to give effect to the proclamation. Magistrates were directed to 
discuss the contents with missionaries in their districts, and to forward 
remarks and criticism to the Secretary for Native Affairs. 

Added to this flurry of government's sudden interest in mission 
schools was District Circular No. 12 of 1918 exempting mission school 
pupils from tax payment. Magistrates were directed to report on the 
number of schools, the pupils of taxable and non-taxable age, the 
nature of their attendance, and the estimated amount of revenue to be 
lost through exemption. 

In quick succession came the publication of the Native Schools 
Proclamation (Proclamation No. 3 of 1918) on 16 April, 1918, and an 
explanatory District Circular to Magistrates on 19 April, 1918. Magis- 
trates were told that existing schools could carry on but had to be 
registered with them within three months, and that until suitable 
regulations were published they were to use their discretion in 
approving new schools. 

The proclamation defined teacher and school. The headman and 
the majority of the villagers had to indicate that they wanted the 
school. The school had to be registered with the Administrator who 
empowered Magistrates to pass on the opening of new schools and 
to close schools for just cause. Every African teacher was to be 
certified as competent and of good character and was to be married 
and residing with his wife in the village served by the school. £25 
fines and three months’ imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
could be imposed on unauthorized teachers. Teachers could be re- 
moved who had been convicted and imprisoned for a crime; or who 
Were guilty of misconduct; or who were found to be subversive; or who 
interfered with a chief, district office messenger, or the police. Schools 
were to be frequently inspected by the European missionary in charge 
(four times a year was suggested) and could be inspected by Magistrates 
and Native Commissioners. These were some main features of the 
proclamation. 

As can be imagined, the swift turn of events from years of neglect 
to sudden control evoked mission protest. 


Mission Protests 

Said Anglican Bishop Alston May: “No one denies the right to 
government to control schools and teachers, but the revolution effected 
and the state control precedent set ought to have been introduced only 
after the fullest consultation with the missions.” The regulations 
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unfairly put the opening, continuance, and closing of — Se 
Magistrates who had no special qualifications = t = al 
government in effect sought to bring missions under state ie 
Not all mission comments were adverse ones. Most we Aa 
government interest, recognized the inevitability of gover eno 
trol, but pointed to the anomaly of government — — 
without offering financial support as was the case in Rho sen m 
elsewhere. Not being fully consulted was a universal miss 
ee Malcolm Moffat of Livingstonia Mission said: ate 
proclamation’s definition of school is very wide. Are Bible classes nb 
controlled? Requiring frequent inspection by a European missior 
is unreasonable where out-schools are widely scattered. The eae 
impression one received is that missionaries, instead of being looke 
upon as fellow workers, are regarded as potential criminals. ? 
The Reverend Robert Laws of Livingstonia Mission, who had beer 
concerned with African education since 1875, said: “ These regulations 
look upon the educational work of the missionary with po peice 
stead of recognizing such work as an important asset in the progres: 
of civilization in the country.” The Administration, he alleged, is cons 
travening in the missions’ freedom of conscience clause of the sane 
Act of 1885. “Is the Native Commissioner to report on religious teach- 
ing? In religious matters he has no right to interfere.” d 
There was concern that the qualifications of African teachers woul 
be set too high, thus forcing on missions an additional financial burden 
of providing higher training. They decried the proclamation’s appear- 
ance during war, bringing additional responsibilities when their Euro- 
pean and African staffs were away on war service. The restrictions On 
African teachers were too severe. They could 
wives with them nor live where they taught. 
Wrote a representative of the London Missionary Society: “ The 
proclamation deprives us of 50 per cent of our teachers, puts a premium 
on their early marriage, limits our choice of teachers, and is an M- 
justice placed upon no other employees in the territory.” 
Protests calling for amendment or repeal of the proclamation went 
to the Administrator and to the High Commissioner in South Africa. P 
In defence the Administrator replied: “ There is no intention 
prescribing the standard of teaching or interfering with religious teach- 


: nd 
ing. The government only wants teachers to be of good character al 
asks missions to take some responsibility in this.” 


i ini 2 i t missions 
Calmer views followed the Administrator's suggestion that ne a 
submit an amended proclamation for consideration, Amendme 


not always have their 
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were worked out at the Second General Missionary Conference, 18 and 
19 July, 1919, and discussed with the Secretary of Native Affairs at the 
conference. He was sympathetic, found the amendments reasonable, 
and took them to the Administrator. 

To the missions’ request for school grants the Administrator replied 
that funds were not then available. In regard to the proclamation 
amendments, he proposed a further government-mission conference in 
September. At this last conference the Secretary for Native Affairs 
relayed the Administrator's acceptance of the mission amendments. 

These two conferences in 1919 were marked by a spirit of accom- 
modation and pointed to the partnership to follow. 


Native Schools Proclamation, 1921 

The new Native Schools Proclamation No. 28 of 1921, gazetted on 
18 January, 1922, included most major mission amendments. Secular 
and religious schools were differentiated. African teachers were less 
circumbscribed than before; the requirements were that they be ap- 
proved, certificated, and of good character. Regulations to implement 
the proclamation (Government Notice No. 10 of 1922) were also 
mutually acceptable. 

Government had prevailed in its main desire, to control schools. 
Missions had asserted their prior claims as advisory partner in African 
education and had made known their financial expectation from 
government, From the controversy had grown a more wholesome 
rapport between missions and government. 

Some of this rapport was created by Geoffrey C. Latham, appointed 
Inspector of Schools in 1921 and destined to be the first Director of 
African Education. He had been in Colonial Service since 15 October, 
1910, and had held various government posts: Captain in the Zambia 
Police during World War I, Native Commissioner, Assistant Magistrate, 
Director of the Census, and Assistant to the Secretary for Native 
Affairs. 

In 1918 the Rhodesia Education Department, which had annually 
inspected Zambia's European schools since 1914, recommended that 
Zambia appoint its own Inspector of Schools. Latham, then a District 


Officer at Sesheke and not an educationist, was sent to Salisbury for 
training. On his return he was appointed part-time inspector of both 
European and African schools. A likeable intermediary with the 
missions in promulgating the 1921 Native Schools Proclamation, 
Latham was invited by the Executive Committee on 20 June, 1921, to 


read a paper on African education at the 1922 General Missionary 


Conference. 
¥.B.E.—8 
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General Missionary Conference, 1922 


Three papers on African education were read at the 1922 Missionary 
Conference, the first by the Secretary for Native Affairs. He felt agri- 
cultural education to be a paramount need and urged the appointment 
of an agricultural expert to teach agriculture at central mission stations. 

Latham’s paper emphasized the need for missions to combine their 
resources for a good normal school to serve the entire Territory. His 
educational aim was to improve the conditions of African village life. 
He favoured mission-managed education judiciously combining reli- 
gious, literary, and industrial studies. He hoped government grants 
would soon come and he described how grants could be equitably dis- 
tributed. f 

The third paper was by C. T. Loram, South African educationist of 
note. He had been especially invited to the conference at the urging of 
the Administrator and with the approval of General Smuts. Loram s 
scheme, favourably received, proposed : (1) mission-run, government- 
financed primary education; (2) government-run and financed selective 
secondary education with mission advice; (3) a Director of African 
Education aided by an advisory board of missionaries; and (4) a train- 
ing college modelled partly on Fort Hare in Cape Province and partly 
on Dombashawa in Rhodesia. de 

Following the conference, a deputation discussed with the Adminis- 
trator at Livingstone educational resolutions passed at the conference, 
particularly the establishment of a central government training school 
along Dombashawa lines. The Anglican Bishop thought he could offer 
£500 a year towards it and Reverend J. R. Fell thought his Primitive 
Methodist Society would agree to rent out to the government Kafue’s 
teacher training facilities. But the Anglican Bishop's clerical advisers 


thought Kafue was too far from their mission centres and he had to 
withdraw his offer, 


y V Nor would the BSA Company in London further 
increase its deficit spending in Zambia with a requested annual £1,500- 
The Proposal was unfortunately abandoned, though on the bright side 
the Administrator noted that since all had agreed on the project's 
desirability, its imple 


mentation only awaited better circumstances. 
Favourable Forces, 1923-1925 

Between 1 
African educ 
Secretary of 


923 and 1925 favourable events converged to advance 
ation in Zambia. These included: (1) the appointment as 
State for the Colonies of J. H. Thomas, a liberal and a man 
of action who was open to new ideas; (2) the Secretary of State’s forma 
tion of an Advisory Committee on Native Education in British Topical 
Africa; (3) the transfer of administrative power from the BSA Com- 


E ao 
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pany to a Governor and Legislative Council under the Colonial Office; 
(4) the Governorship in Zambia of H. J. Stanley, who was interested in 
African education; (5) the enthusiasm generated by the Phelps-Stokes 
Education Commissions to West Africa and to East Africa, both led by 
Thomas Jesse Jones; and (6) continued mission pressure to improve 


African education. 


General Missionary Conference, 1924 

The 1924 conference followed close on the appointment of Gover- 
nor Stanley and the transfer of government from the BSA Company to 
the Colonial Office. There was in the territory an atmosphere of hope- 
ful expectancy. Latham had expressed to the Mission Executive Com- 
mittee (29/30 October, 1923) his private belief that the new govern- 
ment would have no choice but to begin subsidizing African education. 

A further leaven to the conference was the presence of the Phelps- 
Stokes Education Commission members. They had freshly come from 
an educational tour of French Somaliland, Abyssinia (Ethiopia), Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Nyasaland (Malawi), and Rhodesia. 
The members included the Chairman, Thomas Jesse Jones, an American 
specialist in Negro education; J. E. K. Aggrey, respected Gold Coast 
‘African educationist who had been educated in America; J. W. C. 
Dougall, Secretary; and Major Hanns Vischer, Secretary to the newly 
formed Colonial Office Advisory Board on Native Education in British 


Tropical Africa. 


Thomas Jesse Jones and the Phelps-Stokes Education Commission 
Where Loram had dominated the 1922 conference, Jones’ bold views 
and speaking flair dominated the 1924 conference. Jones listed as 
among the chief aims of ‘African education: (1) hygiene and health 
improvement; (2) agricultural development; (3) industrial skill; (4) up- 
lift of girls and women; (5) physical recreation; and (6) religious train- 
ing. To him African kraal schools in their thousands were the essential 
fulcrum on which to improve the masses and lever up the community. 
From this followed the desirability of training the better African 
teachers as itinerant rural visiting teachers to be agents of community 
uplift. This was the Jeanes’ visiting teacher idea. Jones had sown this 
rich seed all over British Africa. 
Jones and the Reverend Fell each drafted a memorandum on edu- 
cation which, when combined by a committee, became the con- 
ference’s educational resolutions presented to the new Governor. These 
resolutions asked government to : (1) begin subsidizing African primary 
education; (2) appoint a Director of African Education and an Ad- 
visory Board; (3) strengthen central mission schools; (4) train visiting 
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teachers; and (5) establish secondary schools with denominational 
k~ these resolutions reached the new Governor, Sir I J 
Stanley, he was already in correspondence with the Secretary n n 
for the Colonies planning the government's formal entry = Le 
education. Stanley's views had been strongly influenced by 
es. 

a called on the Governor following the 9 to 15 June, r 
Missionary Conference and had expressed these ideas : (1) it is as (2) 
and economical to support mission schools with regular gran oe 
leave the religious side to the missions and concentrate on = e 
efficient the secular side of their schools; (3) since the biggest de z ie 
poor village school teaching and supervision, select able et 

teachers for further training in a central training school as visi ee 
village school supervisors; this is something the government has : 
resources to do and the missions have not; (4) aim at a judicious con 
bination of literary education and agricultural-industrial epee 
(5) keep African and European education separate, for if both are ünit e 

one administration Europeans will press for the larger share, leaving 
Africans the lesser share, m 

These views the Governor adopted and, while Jones put the 


4 e raain ince 
cogently, they were in essence views the missions had advocated si 
their first conference in 1914. 


Educational Policy in Tropical Africa 


As in Rhodesia, the Colonial Office Advisory Committee on aoe 
Education in the British Tropical African Dependencies now entere ‘ 
the picture as a catalytic agent. Its first major memorandum, Bauer 
tional Policy in British Tropical Africa in 1925, urged: (1) co-operatior 
with voluntary education agencies (mission); (2) an educational policy 
adapted to traditional African life; (3) emphasis on religion and charac- 
ter training; (4) the building of a dedicated and trained teaching cor 
(5) adequate technical, vocational, and adult education: and (6) specia 
attention to the education of African girls. This memorandum was â 


policy yard-stick, a top-level directive. All over British Africa, Depia 
ments of African Education began their tasks in earnest. Zambia 
lowed suit, 


d 
On 24 September, 1924, Governor Stanley strongly pennet 
G. C. Latham as Acting Director of African Education; on 27 AP 


- as 
1925, the Secretary of State confirmed the appointment. Tarat h 
sent on a study tour of the Keigwin schools in Rhodesia and to 
Africa to visi 


A e 
t the Lovedale Institution, Fort Hare College in Cap 
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Province, C. T. Loram’s schools in Natal, and mission schools in 
Basutoland. 

Headquartered at Livingstone with one African clerk, Latham had 
out in the field the part-time services of five European missionaries as 
inspectors. His budget for 1925-26 was £4,914, most of which went 
in grants for European teachers, certificated African teachers, board- 
ing pupils, and school buildings. His nine-member Advisory Board met 
for the first time on 18 July, 1925. The African Education Department 
had been launched. 

From the BSA Company Administration's desire to curb subversion 
had come its initial control of African schools. This control was 
gradually channelled along more constructive lines by the Missionary 
Conferences of 1919, 1922, and 1924. Although the missionary effort 
was the tap root on which to build, a convergence of forces from 1923 
to 1925, and especially the urging of the Secretary of State’s Advisory 
Committee on Education, caused the establishment of an African 
Education Department in Zambia. Thus began a new era. 


Changing Pattern of Church-State Relations 


Aspects of the Change 
In Rhodesia and Zambia, as elsewhere in Africa, the concordat be- 
tween church and state in education has changed. Where the church 
once led as principal educational adviser, it now follows as an uneasy 
partner harried by doubts, numbers, and costs. The state is now by 
necessity chief school financier, school manager, school teacher, school 
tester, and school planner, Principal causes of this changed relation- 
ship are obvious and inevitable: nationalism with its attendant 
secularism; this, coupled with independence in Zambia, urbanization, 
rapid school expansion, rising costs, mission staff shortages, reduced 
mission funds, and the special needs of secondary, technical, and higher 
education. The churches’ plight in African education is not unique in 
Africa; the same patterns are occurring elsewhere and have occurred 
earlier in Western countries. What the church began for moral and 
altruistic reasons the state has assumed for economic and nationalistic 
purposes. Rather than dissolution, the partners seek workable and 
mutually convenient relationships brought on by new conditions. 


Changes and Problems 

An urban-rural school division has been forced by urbanization and 
industrialization. The churches have largely had to give up their few 
city schools and the state has largely had to assume full responsibility 
for them. In rural areas the churches continue to carry their greatest 
school burden. Most rural mission schools go no further than Standard 
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3, are located at varying distances from central mission stations, and 
hence are most difficult to supervise. State inspectors and mission 
managers, often with the best of will, become contentious, the point 
being that infrequent and remote supervision inevitably makes for less 
than maximum efficiency. : 

What has in the recent past brought on the large mass of sprawling, 
lower standard, rural schools has been a combination of two factors: a 
local community demand for educational facilities for their children 
and a church's desire to move into an unchurched, unschooled area. 
What hurts a church’s already strained resources in many cases is the 
fact that ‘missions’ are not held in as high esteem by local com- 
munities as they once were held. The reasons for this lack of esteem 
are many, an increasingly dominant one being the fact that local people 
want to have a larger measure of control over their schools. 

To the oft-heard plea of many Africans, " Let the government take 
over all primary schools ”’, the response is that the government cannot 
as yet afford to do this. In Rhodesia (and the pattern is similar in 
Zambia) the missions contribute 36 per cent of the operating costs of 
their mission schools, the government contributes 57 per cent, and the 


parents of pupils contribute 7 per cent. It seems clear that financially 
the partnership will be desirable for some time. 


Likely Future Pattern 

At least two new church-state accommodations are taking place in 
Rhodesia and Zambia. One has to do with churches fallen on hard 
financial times increasingly turning over their schools, particularly out- 
lying schools, to local educational authorities or to competently traine! 
school managers responsible to the Ministry of Education. This tren 
may be inevitable in the nationalizing of schools. Yet the missions can 
retain their voices and their points of view as members of school com- 
mittees or governing councils. A second accommodation has to do with 
the right of entry for doctrinal teaching to pupils of particular denon 
mations. This form of church influence can be more effective, more 
richly developed, and more challengingly presented to youths upo” 
whom secularism impinges more and more. : 

The churches’ educational role, though altered, is still significant 1” 
Rhodesia and Zambia, as it is elsewhere in Africa and the world. The!” 


presence and counsel on African Advisory Boards is a necessary coun” 
terbalance to the 


D presence and counsel of the state’s representatives. 
their schools decline in number under the impact of changed circum’ 
stances, it may well be that as they move on to serve other great needs 
their contributions to African life and their influence will increas¢- 
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SECTION II: THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


CHAPTER ONE 


Religion and the Question of Rights: Philosophic and 
Legal Problems in European Tradition 


t 


i EVERY person has a right to education. ... The parents have as a 
priority the right to choose the kind of education to be given to their 
children ”'; such is the proclamation of Article 26 of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights adopted by the United Nations on December 
10, 1948. 

This proclamation is echoed by Article 2 of the Additional Protocol 
of the European Convention safeguarding human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, signed in Paris on March 20, 1952, by fifteen of the 
member governments of the Council of Europe in the following terms : 
“No person shall be denied the right to education... . In the exercise 
of any function which it assumes in relation to education and to teach- 
ing, the state shall respect the right of parents to ensure such education 
and teaching in conformity with their own religious and philosophical 
convictions.” 

This second statement has the advantage over the former of being 
assured of real effectiveness since in addition, contrary to what has 
hitherto taken place at United Nations level, the European Convention 
has foreseen modes of appeal open to the individual whose rights should 
be violated by a sovereign state. 

However this may be, these two statements represent, SO far as 
principles are concerned, the most perfect expression of what civilized 
nations have had to say in the matter of education. Neither the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen in 1789 nor, among more 
recent documents, the Declaration of International Human Rights 
adopted in 1929 by the Institute of International Law laid stress €x- 
pressly on the right to education and to its exercise. It is true that 
questions belonging to this realm could be referred to the idea of liberty 
of conscience and to religious liberty. 

It will immediately be noticed that the statements of the United 
Nations and of the Council of Europe proclaim the existence of not 
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one, but two rights: the right to education for every human being si 
the right of parents to choose for their children the aim, content, an 
method of such education. eu 

The ‘right to education’ requires no further comment than h 
which consists in rejoicing that it is proclaimed before the whole world, 
and that so far at least as Europe is concerned, this right is in theory 
guaranteed against any violation by a given state. . 

It must, however, be recognized that such a right has no meaning 
unless at the same time it is stated who can and must decide what the 
education shall be. Obviously it is not the party concerned that can 
make such a decision; the infans (etymologically, one who cannot 
speak) may possess rights but he has not, by definition, the means = 
exercise them himself. Not only Europe but all mankind has oe 
that this is the right of the parents and this may be regarded as the 


hallowing of a principle of ‘ natural right’ which is admitted instinc- 
tively by the whole human race. 


The Parental Right of Choice 


The exercise of this parental right, however, may arouse a certain 
number of remarks and even, in the long run, objections. 


_ (1) It is immediately evident that there could be no question of nae 
ing the right of parents to choose the education they give or cause to 


given to their children with the ancient idea of the Roman Patrid 
Potestas. With re 


gard to the modern forms of ‘paternal power’ ie 
knowledged by most legislatures, it must be noted that contemporary 
trends of thought see this power less as indisputable prerogatives more 
or less linked with the right of ownership than as an expression of the 
duties of parents towards their children. The men of the French Revolu- 
tion, inspired by Rousseau, Kant, and Locke, went so far as to say that 
parents are neither owners nor creditors but emphatically debran 
Where their children are concerned, This indeed is why the ‘rights © 
children’ could be proclaimed as against the possible shortcomings © 
Parents, and there is in existence a projected declaration of the Unite 
Nations on Children’s Rights which certainly formulates duties for da 


state but which chiefly appears as a defence and protection of the chil i 
against a whole series of encroachments and irregularities most ofter 
committed by the parents themselyes, : 1l 

Therefore the parents’ right to choose the children’s education is We 
defined and par 


Á = ere 
ents could not simply renounce this right; we are h 
concerned with a 


> e Saia i 3 : ny 
quite specific right in comparison with so maâ y 
others laid down b 


i l l : Ea, are 
y legislatures national and international which 
often mere potentialities. 


Š n : ' u- 
(2) By granting parents alone the right to choose their children’s ed 
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cation, the general declarations certainly refer to the idea of the family 
as it most often appears in contemporary society. The European Con- 
vention of Human Rights and the added Protocol are expressly 
addressed to the climate of opinion in the democracies, and because of 
this are intended to protect families from the rules and customs of 
totalitarian states. This is not the place to comment on this back- 
ground to the international conventions. It may, moreover, be re- 
marked that Article 121 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., of Decem- 
ber 5, 1936 (not modified by later revision), gives to all citizens the 
assurance of the ‘right to instruction '. 

It must be noted, however, that the reference in democratic countries 
to the right of parents implies a highly specialized idea of the family. 
It is the unicellular family which is in question, consisting only of 
parents and children, which has no parallel in history. In many respects 
one may say that the modern unicellular family depends on nothing 
except the conscience of the two parties to the marriage. On the socio- 
logical plane alone—and still more on the psychological plane—we 
must admit the extreme fragility of such an idea and at the same time 
how much extravagance is inherent in the right of parents to choose 
their children's education. 

The phenomenon is new in society. Primitive peoples were the 
depository of traditions sufficiently powerful to weight education basic- 
ally with a certain number of obligations in which ritual, language, and 
symbol—‘ those three fundamental functions of humanity "—took 
forms which left no room for choice. The tribe has its laws, and the 
progenitors of the child, even if they had thought of doing so, could 
not have caused their children to escape the rituals of birth, of growing 
up, and of initiation; it is relevant here that in certain primitive societies 
infanticide is frequent and does not constitute a crime. It is not in this 
case the right of parents—or that of the child—which is put first but 
that of society. On the other hand, the child is thought to be possessed 
by a spirit more or less resembling that of the ancestors, and as such 
he arouses respect and fear; thus the right of parents—blended with 
that of the tribe—becomes a sort of protection against the child, the 
seat of possible malevolences. Here we have a sort of Oedipus complex 
in reverse of which modern societies have no idea. 

The yévos of primitive Greece certainly marks a step forward com- 
pared with tribal mentality; it remains true that here the supervision 
of elderly men as well as the size of the family restricts the rights of the 
family within narrow limits. 

The city states of Sparta and Athens, by destroying the yévos, re- 
duced still further, if that were possible, the place of parents in the work 
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of education. It remains very significant that the zadaywyds Was m 
origin merely a slave employed to take the child to school. 

During the history of the nations, however, in spite of ups and downs, 
the family has managed to hold its own as an entity strong enough for 
its existence and its benefits not to be endangered either by the whims 
of the individual or by the pressures of the state. Yet there is a gulf— 
and this was shown by the preceding historical reminders—between 
the peasant or working-class family in most European countries less 
than a century ago and the unicellular family of to-day which lives in 4 
small flat in a city block without grandparents, uncles, or aunts, in a 
word without a living tradition or any tradition at all. Voluntary 
attachment to a church, to a professional or trade association, or to a 
leisure-time activity group rarely compensates—and even then in â 
purely optional way—for the inescapable pressures and heritage which 
characterized the family of former days. 

Thus the right of parents regarding the choice of their children’s edu- 
cation seems theoretically to be completely isolated in a society where 
the tension between freedom and a host of attractions from without 
gives rise to a situation of unease, by which the individual (who might 
count as two in the case of a couple of parents) can be actively affected. 

(3) This brings us to a third observation—the right of parents assumes 
that any father and mother, simply because they are the progenitors 
of a child, are born educators, But it must be noted that if the choice © 
an education means, for example, the choice of a school or of a group 
of leisure-time activities, a choice which has a sociological bearing, such 
a choice does not take effect in early childhood. There is a whole 
Period (roughly from nought to six years) during which parents are the 


real educators of their children. And even when a choice of school has 
been made, in spite of full 


: control b: in spite of the 
innumerable ‘ clandestine educators at elon Seat the parents 
role does not disappear. Hence many educational experts, both psy cho- 
logists and psychiatrists, have in recent decades strongly condemne 

the truly astonishing incompetence of parents for a task for whic 

nobody thinks of giving them any preparation. This lack of prepare?” 
ness characterizes also the education the parents themselves may have 
to give and even the choices they make of other people than themselves 
to guide their children. Some even go as far as to express a positive 
nostalgia for the ancient ‘rituals of growing up’ which modern civiliza- 
tion has cast off, dismissing all idea of mystery and fear and replacing 
these by nothing; at present children and adolescents themselves aWK; 
wardly, and not without danger, invent new rituals, of which the yar 

cult, ephemeral though it is, is none the less highly typical. It is ne 
that only a state of totalitarian tendencies could set up new forms © 
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educational ritual; the German Democratic Republic has done this for 
adolescents and in so doing has set itself in opposition to human rights. 

One of the disciples of that astonishing philosopher and pedagogue 
Alain has forcefully expressed the consequence of the uneasiness we 
have just pointed out: “ In matters of education, as much as and per- 
haps more than in matters of medicine, we must apply the principle of 
Aristotle, that it is not for the person concerned to decide, but for the 
one who knows, the expert” (Jean Chateau). In this context the 
person concerned is not the father or mother but the child himself, and 
the author is astonished that he should be called upon to direct his own 
education: “ We do not ask children or find out what they want when 
it is a question of curing their ailments; we send for the qualified 
specialist.” 

Here we have our finger on one of the solutions found by parents 
provided in spite of themselves with the demanding title of educators, 
that is to say, non-existence, self-effacement, desertion, capitulation. 
And so there is left to the child the task of educating himself, which 
amounts to exposing himself to all the influences which the street, the 
cinema, radio, television, etc., bring to bear upon him in a disorder 
equalled only by their harmfulness. 

It is true that there is one very important aspect of education where 
parental choice is relatively easy to exert; that is in the realm of in- 
struction and culture. Compulsory schooling—in itself a limitation of 
parental right—constitutes an obvious benefit and relieves parents ofa 
considerable responsibility; they are able to delegate their right in this 
realm en bloc to a public or a private institution and by means of 
intermediaries, the education which is in theory their responsibility 
will take place without, in the extreme case, their having to intervene 
from the moment they have signed the blank cheque represented by 
entering the child for admission. , 

Here the choice is generally limited to a so-called public or so-called 
private school, the latter being mostly a sectarian school. 

This choice is of course very important. It is here in fact that the 
idea of purpose in education comes out most clearly, the idea of its 
aim founded on a conception of life, of mankind, of society, and 
obviously all this is regarded differently in different places. To take an 
easy example, parents who opt in their child's name for a boarding 
school kept by Jesuits determine the destiny of their offspring quite 
otherwise than if they decide for a place as a day-boy in a secular 


state school of the French pattern. ae 
We shall have to return to this aspect of the problems, which is at 
once a legal and a practical one. For the moment we must take up 


again the question of the very principle of ‘ parental right *, to which 
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question we are quite naturally led by the mention of the sectarian 
school. 


The Attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 


We have seen that the putting into practice of the parents’ right to 
choose their children’s education is not necessarily easy, however great 
may be the satisfaction generally felt in its proclamation. 

Although the deliberations of the Second Vatican Council have to 
some extent—and in some cases to a large extent—overturned certain 
traditional arrangements, the principle of the Roman Church in educa- 
tional matters, without denying the ‘right of the father of a family’, 
makes this right secondary and in any case absolutely subordinate to 
the right of the church. This principle is expressed legally in the prac- 
tical provisions, free from any ambiguity, of Canon 1374 of the Code 
of Canon Law dated 1917 in the following terms, which it is necessary 
to transcribe in the original Latin before giving the translation. Puert 
catholici scholae acatholicas, mixtas quae nempe etiam acatholicis 
patent, ne frequentent: “ Attendance at non-Catholic Schools, OY 
neutral schools, or mixed schools (to wit those which are open equally 
to Catholics and non-Catholics without distinction) must be forbidden 
to Catholic children.” This prohibition which we shall meet again along 
with its modifications—makes the parents, according to the expression 
of a commentator, simply “mandatories under the ecclesiastical 
authority”. “ This is how it is,” adds the author, “ for at the moment of 
marriage, Christ has taken possession of the family, making the couple, 
as it were, His own servants and auxiliaries of the clergy in respect i 
their children. When these are baptized, the fathers and mothers Te- 
ceive them from the Church with the duty of supervising, under its 
control, their spiritual training, for it is to the Church that this belongs 
primarily and essentially. In a case where parents should refuse or 
neglect to give this education themselves, the Church could compe 
them to do so and even undertake it in spite of them ” (Nicolas Tung): 

i Thus it is clear that the parent's freedom of choice is singularly 
limited and in certain cases excluded in favour of the church, and iN 
Practice in favour of a third party in relation to the married couple, 
namely the priest. Such a position is perfectly logical once the supre 
macy, even the transcendence, of the church is admitted, It could not 
however have universal validity, and seen from without can only 
understood by reversing its formula, to wit that Catholic parents, ad 
cause they are Catholics, renounce their natural right over the! 
children and delegate this right to a third party. We are here guar ti 
against certain difficulties noted above connected with the exorbitan 
form of parental right. 
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The legal consequence of this position expressed in Canon 1374 of 
the Code of Canon Law was clarified notably by Pius XI in the Ency- 
clical Divini illius magistri dated December 31, 1929, in the following 
terms: “There can be no question of allowing, for Catholics, the mixed 
school in which, religious instruction being given to them separately, 
they receive all other instruction from non-Catholic masters in common 
with non-Catholic pupils. So the mere fact that religious instruction 
is given there is not sufficient for a school to be judged as conforming 
to the rights of the Church, and as being worthy to be attended by 
Catholic children. For such conformity it is necessary that all the 
teaching, all the ordering of the school, staff, curriculum and textbooks, 
in every kind of discipline, shall be regulated . . . under the direction 
and maternal vigilance of the Church in such a way that religion shall 
be the foundation and the crown of all the teaching. Without this, 
unless this breath of holiness inspires the mind of masters and pupils, 
knowledge of whatever kind will be of very little profit, often indeed 
will only result in serious harm.” 

We are here confronted with a totalitarian principle, founded on 
dogma, of which the practical outcome presents no difficulty in states 
where church and state are constitutionally linked together and where 
no non-Catholic minority exists. This last case is more and more rare. 
Moreover, the widespread phenomenon of secularization as well as 
the responsibility accepted by modern states in the educational realm, 
renders the fundamental Catholic position in many cases untenable. So 
the Church of Rome, where it does not hold or no longer holds the 
monopoly of teaching, endeavours to demand the creation and subsi- 
dizing of Catholic schools which in its opinion are alone qualified to 
give young Catholics education and instruction. 

It must however be added that, precisely in order to avoid a deadlock 
for Catholic families under a legislature which does not favour, or does 


not much favour, or even prohibits the sectarian school to the advan- 


tage of a state monopoly, the same Canon 1374 of the Code of Canon 


Law provides a * toleration’. Attendance at non-Catholic schools “ can 
only be tolerated at the discretion of the Ordinary [the Bishop], in 
accordance with instructions from the Holy See, in well-defined circum- 
stances of time and place, and with special guarantees to avoid the 
danger of perversion ” (Solus autem ordinarii loci est decernere, ad 
normam instructionem Sedis Apostolicae, in quibus rerum adjunctis et 
quibus adhibitis cautelis ut periculum perversionis vitetur tolerari possit 
ut scholae celebrentur). This toleration—a toleration which according 
to the expression of Cardinal Pla y Deniel is always the toleration of 
an ‘ evil '—was aimed specifically at the situation in France where, since 


the end of the nineteenth century, state education alone was recognized 
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and where toleration operated in the other direction and without a 
sidies. The argument underlying the toleration of Canon 1374 was a 
found in the distinction drawn by Monseigneur Dupanlbup osinn : 
the ‘thesis’ and the ‘ hypothesis’. The ‘ thesis’ describes the idea 
society entirely Catholic. The ‘hypothesis’ describes the actual = os 
tion in countries divided by religion. It is still true that the Ro 
Church remains firmly attached to the thesis: “ If she no longer Ra is 
tises it,” wrote the Rev. Father Laberthonnière recently, “ it is so : Ki 
because she is powerless to do so and because circumstances o a 
permit it.” We have however already remarked that a certain rela 


as = R the 
tion of these positions has been apparent in the recent sessions of 
Second Vatican Council. 


Legal and Philosophic Developments since the Reformation 


If we have dwelt on the Catholic position it is because it od sl 
the most typical example of a point of view which does not eaten to 
allow parents alone to choose the type of education they inten ite 
give their children. We have seen at the same time that the ae 
position may be opposed to that of a given state. But the states i f the 
selves may feel some apprehension in view of the proclamation O ie 
right of parents. This is why, at the level of the discussions preparat fa 
to the additional Protocol of the European Convention, the idea oF ® 


t pruon c u z Á in 
state religion’ was the object of discussions which produced on 
clear, or at all events, unanimous. It is moreover certain that in sev 
countries one section of opini 


on is not content to have religious a onl 

tion guaranteed, but judges—after the Catholic manner—that all edari 
tion and all instruction should be impregnated with a religio 
character, ich 

Moreover, several have hesitated in view of the consequence ee 
could logically follow from Article 2 of the Protocol, namely t i- 
obligation for signatory states to Support sectarian education poa 
ally. Ireland has complained of the insufficient clarity of the provisio n 
of the Protocol, while the Low Countries recognize without hesita fe 
that these provisions necessarily mean for signatory states ‘ appropri 
financial measures’, It is curious however that France shoul ca 
signed the Protocol without reservation, while the Government of eit 
Britain and Northern Ireland accompanied its signature with the fol Jare 
Ing reservation: “ At the time of signing the present Protocol, I om the 
that, in view of certain provisions of the Education Acts in force i a 
United Kingdom, the principle affirmed in the second senten tible 
Article 2 is accepted by the United Kingdom only so far as is comp void- 
with the provision of efficient instruction and training, and the @ 
ance of unreasonable public expenditure.” 
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Lastly, in the eyes of some there is no equivalence between a religious 
conviction and a philosophical conviction, the former rather than the 
latter having a practical and a social implication. In that also, as with 
the other questions raised hitherto, we see the persistence of social and 
religious laws and customs which the various states are not equally 
disposed to abandon for the sake of a somewhat woolly principle. 

It seems useful to refer here to the Christian way of approaching the 
problem of the right to education and of the right of parents in this 
realm. 

The Catholic position which we have described is a comparatively 
recent one. It is very remarkable that in the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, the church established schools in ‘ pagan’ lands (Egypt, Syria, 
etc.)—copying the Jews in this respect—but that ‘in the area of Greco- 
Latin culture ', that is to say where the church could regard itself as the 
sole authority, neutral and pagan culture was given wide scope in the 
education of children. It is the pagan school which young Christians 
attend; it is by learning and copying lists of pagan gods, for example, 
that they learn to read and write; the maxims and anecdotes which 
adorn the teaching they receive bear an exclusively pagan stamp. True, 
neither church nor family is absent from education, but the risk is 
accepted for the child of resolving for himself—with the various influ- 
ences working upon him—the problem of a synthesis of pagan culture 
and the evangelical zyjouypa- This position is forced to a paradox in 
such writers as St. Jerome and Tertullian. St. Jerome forbids adults— 
priests especially—to read profane authors but permits children because 
it is an educational necessity. Tertullian prohibits the Christian school- 
master from teaching in pagan schools, but admits that these are 
indispensable for the child and desires him to receive, Without however 


absorbing, the poison they bring. 

In all this distinctions are made and r: 
have seldom since been found in education. 

At the time of the Reformation, in a poli 
from the early centuries of Christianity and al c 
present situation, the school, sectarian though it is, remains nevertheless 
remarkably open to non-Christian culture. Luther himself clearly 
adopts a non-religious hypothesis when he addresses himself To the 
Magistrates of All German Towns (1524) to urge upon them the estab- 
lishment of schools for the people. “ We have talked enough,” he says, 
“about the usefulness and the necessity of Christian languages and 
schools for the spiritual life and the salvation of the soul, Let us now 
consider the body and act as if there were no soul, no heaven, no hell. 
Let us ask ourselves, examining only temporary government as it pre- 


sents itself to a worldly point of view, whether it does not need good 


isks courageously faced which 


tical context very different 
d also of course from the 
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schools and learned men even more than spiritual aa ee 
Now in this realm the pagans, and above all the Greek Ss cen ee 
challenge and shame us. In truth they did not pote : thay caused 
whether or not this condition was pleasing to God, a ye tor this task 
the boys and girls to be taught and trained so as to x Pin. Tblush far 
with such seriousness and such zeal that, when 1 thin of it, 
our Christians and especially for our German folk. er 
We are here, certainly, a long way from the secularizatio in seem 
modern world, but Luther's surprising liberalism here conns oes 
conceptions by which three centuries later Protestantism bs aaa pa 
profit. It needed Grotius, a century after Luther, to open rdy was 
what has been called the laicising of law. We know how vie (BOOK 
the impact of the famous formula of his De jure belli eact oe Tori 
1, Chapter 1): “ All that has been said would come to pass in a mË, 
even if it were agreed, which it could not be without terrib ana 
that there is no God, or if there is one that He takes no interest in nsiders 
affairs.” Here also, although it revolts him and although he co: ibility 
his own statement almost as a witticism, Grotius admits the poss! 
of the denial of any divinity. i 
The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, both in thought and ane 
have given the hypotheses and intuitions of Luther and Grotius a Si ia 
content which has rendered secularization a widespread ape 
The churches have rarely accepted this phenomenon with p ft a3 
and in the realm of charitable undertakings—notably in so pe 
medicine, hospitals, and social welfare are concerned—have res . ih 
being deprived of monopolies which had formerly been their ae 
the educational realm secularization has brought about in many vist i 
tries a conflicting situation, sometimes called ‘ scholastic pu zes; 
which is acce egrees of serenity in different P holic 
of a state religion (e.g. in Ca Bel- 
» or of a religious majority (e.g. in 


The most typical situati 
other countries—remains 


ization has for 
that of France where seculariza 
more than a century bee 


: te, 
n termed laicity. The school, like the ence 
declares itself laic; and in fact the state school in the various Kulum 
of education, financed by the state and governed by it as to er ing ÍS 
and methods, has no sectarian character and no religious teaching, 
given in it. But side by s 


t 
i : : rs Wi 
ide there exist schools in great ae eall 
a sectarian Catholic character whose existence the state the 


: inciples se 
does not recognize. The Roman Church, following the princip 
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out above, not being reasonably able to hope for a monopoly, makes a 
point of demanding financial support for all its schools, and over the 
years has in fact obtained some satisfaction in this realm. Of course this 
does not take place without controversy and struggle, and one often 
has the impression of a divorced couple disputing over a child. 

The attitude of the Protestant minority is quite different. When the 
laicised educational regulations appeared in the years 1879-86, French 
Protestants voluntarily closed the several thousand primary schools 
they possessed. The few Protestant establishments (primary and 
secondary) which exist to-day justify themselves only because they 
regard themselves as able to undertake pedagogical experiments—€.g. 
for difficult, handicapped or maladjusted children—which the state 
itself is not in a position to carry out. Thus there exists, though it is 
seldom expressed, a sort of ‘lay theology’ which for a religious 
minority constitutes a sufficient obstacle to an ever-dreaded 
‘clericalism’. This attitude is certainly inspired by a concern for 
authenticity at the level of belief and, because of this, is not hampered 
by customs, formalism, or religious platitudes. The right of parents— 
closely associated with the right of children—here assumes its full 
importance. Parents are no longer the mandatories of a church or of 
the priest; they have their own mission whose character is prophetic 
rather than institutional, deriving from the totalitarianism of the 
Gospel which is of a spiritual order. 

This point of view seems to us no! 
tries where religious minorities feel 
any type of religion holds majority 
larizing of society constitutes as great a 
dubbed out-of-date by the mass mental 


physically crushed or at least persecuted. ; 
Therefore when we speak of the right of children to education and 


the right of parents to choose that education, it is a kind of appeal to 
people of maturity to give heed to their responsibilities. He who has 
nothing can bestow nothing, and choice itself implies that one possesses 
the inner resources of a strong personality in face of the innumerable 
attractions offered by the world. 

This appeal to parents in face of the present phenomenon of mass 
indoctrination, which in many cases follows closely on secularization, 


we believe to be one of the great hopes 


t only encouraging for other coun- 
insecure, but also for those where 

privileges. The fact of the secu- 
risk for institutions and customs 
ity, as for minorities morally or 


for humanity to-morrow. 
RENE VOELTZEL. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Morals without Religion in Continental Western Europe 


“Only out of the number and variety of occasions for moral judgement, of 
which such an inexhaustible supply is afforded in the family, in general eT 
course, and in all which falls within the sphere of synthetical and analytica 
instruction—only out of this wealth . . . can the pure non-sensual emotion 
Proceed whereby character is strengthened to true morality.” 


HERBART 


THE temptation to quote lengthily from Herbart in an essay of this 
kind is, of course, irresistible. For Herbart, though in no sense opposed 
to religious instruction of the young, was quite clear in his own min 

that the various churches, whilst having a clear message to give their 
congregations as regards private morality, could have nothing of com- 
parable clarity to say on public morality nor about the social implica- 
tions of change and progress as affecting the here and now. He was 
modern in the sense that he would have agreed wholeheartedly with 
the Bishop of Woolwich that Christians have tended to be too re- 
Moved from the world and that God can only be re-discovered from 
generation to generation through the ‘ gracious neighbour ' approach : 


X The teacher responsible 
life in the world asitis.. 
and free citizens, tolerant, 


7 . . i i igs 
for moral instruction must prepare his pea 
- must help them to become balanced, warn ben is 

and in their youth espousing no exclusive doc 
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nor becoming fanatical about any one cause. In all he does objectivity of 
approach must be the teacher's golden rule, but he must not allow his objec- 
tivity to degenerate into a sterile and denigrating scepticism. He must 
constantly strive to arouse enthusiasm for the good.* 


But what is the good? What is right and what is wrong? In the 

context of public as opposed to private morality the good man sur- 
renders his will to the general concept of total good by conscious 
effort. At the same time, however, by the very nature of the effort he 
must make, he recognizes his own individual responsibility—that 
society does not and cannot exist apart from the persons composing 
it—and that in consequence he has no excuse for passively and un- 
critically allowing his life to be shaped by social pressures of whatever 
kind. If man fails to adapt himself to the circumstances of life both as 
an individual and as an active member of society then he is in error. 
And sin, at this level, is not so much disobedience of God as a breach 
of community, of being false to one’s neighbour. 
_ Thus we can define moral education as learning to choose and act 
intelligently in terms of the general happiness and well-being of the 
total community. Both our intentions and our motives must be good. 
We do good because we desire and will good, in all its range of conse- 
quences. And we remember that a social institution is never a simple 
uniform structure but (as Bosanquet puts it), “a meeting point of 
more minds than one”. It is more than a symbol. It is full of signifi- 
cance for the initiate and full of possibilities of new experiences for 
the uninitiate. Across it cut a variety of subordinate systems which 
have their own private morality, the most notable being, of course, the 
family, the church, trade, clubs, professions, political parties. All these 
have to be reconciled and be brought under the umbrella of total public 
morality, and it is in this sense, and in this sense alone, that liberal 
thought in Europe upholds the supremacy of public morality over 
private morality as represented by the attitude of the Catholic Church. 


The Catholic—Liberal Controversy 

_Sharp differences of opinion as 
given satisfactorily apart from r 
that the whole Western world is t 


some extent through tradition and ha 
ideals. Some humanists will point out that the churches are themselves 
in disagreement over their own values and that until these disagree- 
ments are resolved they must hamper rather than help what the schools 
may be doing. They pertinently remind Christians that if love is at 
the root of all successful livin hat doctrine is not exclusively 


r moral education can be 
ching hinge on the fact 
o some extent consciously and to 
pit, deeply motivated by Christian 
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i igi herein. 
tied to Christianity though it may partly fe i ad Standards ol 
Others would go farther and argue that the ethics an i for the times 
social behaviour that Christ taught were so ine | pecans 
that the early church quickly established itself in T 9 heology. That 
theology that was built into it and not because of t k 2 r Raraened 
as this new social ethic spread, the superstructure of theo ah etualiy 
and false claims began to be made by the priests that mennt “sprung. 
lay in the theology and not in the ethic from which it ld oint out 
This position the Catholic Church cannot accept. It wou se he 
that moral duty is a law which binds the conscience an to adapt 
Source and sanction for that law is God; that man's failure yee 
himself to the circumstances of life is something curable “sl : Neon 
act of God, through Redemption; that though no man in i e rte 
evil knowingly but simply because of his ignorance of the ore nå 
Platonic-Socratic view—yet in practice a man can know the mm ae 
still do the bad. A religious society must in every respect se it is 
to the lay body because moral law is the will of God. W : nan 
true that a modern education (such as that given in France) a? ashe 
the mind and thus remove error, it does not train the will nor cated 
re also pertinently reminded that the aor 
much less frequently than the so-called educa rally 
The Catholic Church, however, takes its stand on the igen 
moral training in the schools can avail little u 
reinforced by firm} i 
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cious discipline as a 
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to the creation of a genuine spirit of tolerance. They stress that 
changes in human needs must lead, inevitably, to changes in ethical 
practice and blame the church for not readily accepting this view. Nor 
do they miss the point that just as the church insists on moral educa- 
tion being placed in a religious context, so are the Communists equally 
concerned in ensuring that all their moral education is carried on with- 
in a communist context. The one important point on which the 
church, liberal thinkers and Communists are in complete agreement, 
however, is that there is an obligation on everyone to pay his dues to 
society—a duty, an oucHT—and that moral education of whatever 
kind must involve conscious effort in training the will towards this goal. 


Variant Solutions to the Problem 


Basically we can distinguish only two main approaches to the 
problem of moral education, and these can be defined in general terms 
as ‘initiatory ' or ‘derivative’. The approach of the Catholic Church 
is initiatory in that what is sought is direct moral instruction in the 
tenets of the Catholic faith apart from the curriculum content of the 
school, the idea being that such instruction will prove the best possible 
preparation for correct social attitudes in the wider circle of society as 
a whole. Where a country is predominantly Catholic in outlook and 
in acceptance of the authority of the church—as in Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg—there is no real controversy 
with the state. The pupil arrives at school with a mentality that has 
already been oriented in the Catholic direction, and the school’s task 
in consequence is to see to it that the forces set in motion at the 
mother’s knee are not vitiated or destroyed, but elaborated and 
broadened. The church claims a general oversight of the curriculum 
content and makes certain that nothing is taught in a way to under- 
mine faith. In countries where a struggle for the schools has taken 
place (la lutte scolaire), the Catholic Church has finally established its 
right to own and maintain its own ‘ free ' school system with a general 
curriculum parallel to that provided by the state but controlled in 
exactly the same way as in predominantly Catholic countries. Such 
a situation holds in France and Belgium. 

Where the state has made itself responsible for its school system, 
practice can vary from the initiatory to the derivative according to 
past history. Thus acceptance of the Jeffersonian principles of govern- 
ment in America has led to the teaching of any form of religion being 
barred throughout the United States school systems and to its replace- 
ment by an initiatory form of moral instruction without a religious 


context. In Belgium, where nineteenth-century liberal thought has 
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prevailed, the state is called upon to play the role of harmonizing 
conflicting interests and of never interfering unless the welfare of the 
whole nation is in jeopardy, ok 
At the primary level moral instruction is of the derivative kind in 
that all Belgian Primary schools base their teaching on Decroly 
Principles of centres of interest and use the global method in teaching 
children to read and write. But it is obvious that a great amount of 
moral training is achieved through the ready implementation of a 
simple directive which enjoins the teacher at all times to develop 


in stressing that it is morals and not ethics that should be taught; = 
ion emphasizes performance; and that intellectua 


approach to teaching lends 
is derivative method of moral instruction. 


maintains its own neutral school system, but 
aa 3 schools, both religious and lay, y 
doce whee as ero agement THS vite ha 
rib: rine hoy ac ano 
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what the sociologists call the cultural tradition—and in this case it is 
a morality recognized as founded on Christian assumptions.* 

The German Federal Republic, perhaps because of its own peculiar 
problems of adaptation to the post-war era, has the problem of ‘ morals 
without religion’ and the inconsistent attitude of parents very much 
in mind. Thus, whilst the doctrine of cuius regio eius religio still holds 
in determining religious practices from Land to Land and ensures 
that between two and four hours of religious instruction per week 
be given in primary schools and two hours in secondary schools, 
this is very much supplemented by deliberate training in what is 
called democratic living. Herbartian again is the view that no one 
can be won over to the ideal of democracy by the simple inculcation of 
knowledge. Correct relationships in school life, in family life, and in 
social life are constantly stressed and practised and a feeling of self- 
responsibility engendered. Most of this is initiatory, but at all levels 
throughout the school every attempt is made to derive moral instruc- 
tion from whatever classroom situation develops or whatever academic 
Study is in progress. To the outside observer this sometimes seems 
clumsily contrived, but he has to remember that every teacher has 
had instilled into him the idea that the school must be inspired by a 
desire to serve youth and to watch over its naturally developing life. 


The Derivative Approach in France 

This desire to serve youth is reflected in a somewhat different way 
as regards French educational patterns. The French look upon intelli- 
gence as the capacity for logic, order, balance, and symmetry—and as 
a product of culture. To be ‘cultured’ implies an unpedantic know- 
ledge of great authors and a long familiarity with humanism. In other 
words, culture is, above all, literary. Pupils are trained to talk politely 
and to use their mother tongue with polish and finesse. L'art de 
Persuader is highly developed, and subjects are always taught with 
the idea of moulding the mind as an instrument of precision and 
brilliance. Hence the almost unwavering attachment to the teaching 
of Latin and to the ‘dissertation ’, the most typical of exercises in a 
French school, which requires a very precise understanding of the 
question set, accurate and full documentation, and an orderly state- 
ment of the argument leading to a definite conclusion. i 

Society owes education to each and every child more for his own 
sake (as a future French citizen) than for the material advantages he 
will reap from education. At the same time, however, the child must 
be integrated into the social system, and, individualist though he has 


* See the YEAR Book oF EDUCATION, 1958, for a full account of the ‘ Christian ’ 
Schools of the Netherlands. 
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to be, he must (through this process of integration) coneis P 
fully and effectively to the maintenance of the moral and i 

ity of the whole nation. , . 
OTe Guat the ‘must’, the duty owed to society is se 
stressed throughout the school curriculum and i bap nE a 
pupil is sought through the intellectual nature of his stu ene 
levels of teaching in all schools —- eee or state) imp 
is attached to spontaneous instincts and impulses. ; oo. ; 
‘ Whether all this should be supplemented by direct and srg 
moral and civic instruction has been much debated, particu el 
the post-war period. There is a long tradition of such ee Third 
at the pre-secondary level, dating back to the beginnings o ai 
Republic, simply on the grounds that most children would n pial 
subjected to the rigorous demands made on those who were ps 
to benefit from the strictly humanistic approach of the lyc ine 
approach once wittily summed up by one French professor as ane 
to the study of “man living, man marvelling, man dying”. “iets 
despite all recent reforms in education in France that are anit be 
some form of post-primary education up to at least 16 for all pup! shes 
has been decided that definite courses of moral and civic — S 
shall still be given at the pre-secondary level, and particularly h 
technical schools, for about one hour per week. The teacher of HEG 
is usually entrusted with this instruction and at the primary level per 
first of all indirect in that the pupil is brought to work in groups, à 
fraternize with others, and to prepare for and understand the neec 
for preparation for certain ‘celebration ' days: a classmate’s birthday , 
a national holiday, an event of international importance or of particu- 
lar importance to France. He learns to be courteous, courageous, clean 
in his habits, industrious, and loyal in his relationships. He studies 
the heroic adventures of great figures (fact, fiction, and mythological); 
He learns off by heart short passages of prose or verse that have mo 
significance, even though he may not yet fully comprehend their fu i 
import. He learns the importance of communal as opposed to persona 
freedom through activities higher up the school, and is then oe 
ripe for a daily fifteen-minute discussion on the principal problems © 
collective social life. Finally, those pupils who will not normally nr 
on to the secondary education proper, but will pass to some form © 
artisan training, are given a careful initiation to civics that is kept a5 
concrete and practical as possible. 


A Deni r e 
The academic secondary school still pins its faith, of course, to = 
humanistic traditions and argues that careful study of Greek and La 
texts, and the readin 


g of Molière, Racine, Corneille, and RN 
for example, under the guidance of an able teacher well versed in 
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traditional approaches can achieve more than any direct initiatory 
approach. An extra half an hour per week has been added to French 
studies in order to allow more attention to be paid to the study of 
first-rate literary texts with a moral content, but it is urged that no 
direct moral instruction as such, and as a time-table subject, should 
be contemplated. In the first two years of the lycée the pupil studies 
the lives of distinguished men and learns to isolate and appreciate what 
qualities they possessed which made them outstanding. The following 
two years are concerned with more abstract qualities of moral tone 
and feeling. And in the last years, when the classe de philosophie 
takes pride of place, the texts chosen for exposition and critical 
discussion cover a vast panorama of accredited human values from 
Graeco-Roman times to Christianity, the Israelite and Islamic world, 
and the wisdom of the Far East. Civic instruction is allowed half an 
hour per week, on an initiatory basis, during the first four years only 
of the lycée course. 


The Initiatory Approach in Belgium 

_ Much of the teaching in the academic secondary schools of Belgium 
includes moral instruction along the same derivative lines as in France, 
though not so directly and intensely pursued. The Belgian initiatory 
approach, however, is politic as much as anything else; if the various 
recognized churches have right of entry to schools for two hours’ 
religious instruction each week, then the neutral position of free- 
thinkers and the like must be equally safeguarded. Great demands 
are made of the teacher specially charged to give this instruction, and 
the accepted fact that there are just not sufficient teachers of the right 
calibre to give it brilliantly has led to the issue of very clear, full, and 
minute instructions as to the conduct of the course, certainly year by 
year, and almost lesson by lesson. 

The ‘active’ approach is at all times advocated and implies all kinds 
of visits to all kinds of institutions and encouraging the pupils to 
interest themselves in some form of social activity or philanthropic 
endeavour. Follow-up written work is also required and can range 
from re-telling a story to bring out its moral implications (in the lowest 
forms) to a ‘dissertation’ on existentialism or the categorical impera- 
tive at the top of the school. Nor are the problems of con jugal existence 


at this level neglected. 


The Herbartian Synthesis 

Consciously or unconsciously, all these various attempts at promot- 
ing the moral welfare of society by instruction in the schools without 
a religious context hold fast to the Herbartian idea that ultimately 
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the one aim of education is moral. The untutored, the uncultured oe 
cannot be ‘virtuous’. Then we must give him culture (as the Fren : 
would put it) both for his own sake and for the sake of society mile 
whole. And culture, in the Herbartian sense, is defined as nae : 
interests, for unless the curriculum is many-sided then individuality 
itself will suffer. The individual needs self-recognition before he a 
discipline himself effectively for the good of the group, and he w 
to be subjected to as wide a range of experiences as possible in or 
to discover where his real interests lie and so achieve self-recognition. 
But interest demands at all times hard work and persistent effort. mi 
the pupil will be brought to realize, and the hard work and pers 
effort freely accorded by him because of his interest will in turn “a : 
to that necessary self-discipline and the training of the will sought by 
society as a whole. 

Al re teach should be arranged to give us “ knowledge of — 
and awakening sympathy with Human Nature ”, providing all 
time material for moral judgment and helping to make it delicate an 


4 ; : ioie 
true. Therefore, according to Herbart's synthetic approach, religiou 
instruction has a part in all this, even if : 


Everything bordering on religion needs discretion. As long as possible in 
religious feeling, which ought, from the earliest years, to depend on a sing 
thought—Proyidence—must be preserved undisturbed. But all religion has 3 
tendency to enter . . . into speculation and expand itself into . . . dogmas. 


In other words, religious instruction has a limited value and the 


actual teaching of dogma must be the business of those who have made 
a life study of theology. Equally it must only be taught to those who 
specifically seek such 


instruction, usually by parental choice. It is the 
“aesthetic presentation of the Universe ’ which will give us the cultured 
and therefore the fully moral man. The uncultured man—the man 
who cannot project himself into moral situations other than the few 
which he himself has occupied—may grow up moral in a negative 
sense. That is to say, he may not deliberately flout accepted rules of 
good social behaviour simply because his narrow moral code inhibits 
him from so doing, but he will never be active in promoting assiduously 


the moral tone and standards of that wider group to which he equally 
owes his allegiance. 


Conclusion 


We can, then, sum up the general attitude of those who would have 
moral education without a religious context as being not so much 
anti-Christian as anti-clerical, and we should note that anti-clericalism 
is only really a major issue in Catholic countries where an often bitter 
struggle 


has taken place to dispossess the Catholic Church of its de- 
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clared and vested interest in education. We live in a momentous age 
of great change and staggering possibilities. Complacency of any kind 
is dangerous. Individual responsibility is at a premium, and to bind a 
man by a detailed set of moral rules to which he learns to turn to 
deal with every eventuality and so relieve himself of the heavy burden 
of moral questioning to which the age is increasingly exposed is to 
render both him and society a grave disservice. 

That, at any rate, is the picture as those humanists see it 
who would advocate moral instruction without a religious context. 
The well-adjusted person must in this present age be able to make 
meaningful choices and be at all times in control of his environment 
to put to the best use all the possibilities it affords. We need more and 
more educated men and women (in the Herbartian sense), and not less 
and less. We need to know ourselves better if we are to produce this 
well-adjusted person. The well-adjusted person has self-confidence, a 
wide range of intelligent interests, a real power to appreciate beauty 
in all its varied forms (including the machine), a humane feeling for 
others, a proper sense of man and of his dignity and purpose. He can 
form relevant judgments. He is tolerant yet firm because of his 
humanistic studies which, being concerned with the expression of 
human feeling and forcing him to express judgments of value, have 
taught him the variety of life. Moral education must strive to produce 
such a person. And in the striving we cannot do better than keep in 
mind the counsel of Goethe that “a man only knows himself in so far 
as he knows the world, of which, however, he is only aware through 


himself ”. 
VERNON MALLINSON. 


CHAPTER THREE 


State Education and Cultural Alienation 


To speak o public education to-day as disunifying in its effects is at 
first reflection startling. To strengthen the bonds among citizens, as 

st amateur of historians recalls, was one of the main argu- 
ments for establishing systems of public education. ‘ mn achonk: 
are relied upon to heal the wounds of ethnic, regional, religious, an : 
class estrangement, That schools draw children of immigrants away 
from their parental culture even as they enable workers’ offspring to 
y middle-class world appears as an 
exception to the generally homogenizing influence of schools only from 
the viewpoint of those minorities. To the ma 
the monolithic state alike it is assimil 
tion might then be called merely a 
alienation is a backwash of mass co! 
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question the optimistic conclusion while a 
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Elimination of Sub-cultures 


drastically, think of the curricula of er 
as embracing four categories of subject matter, distinguishing on e 
ity and on the other by scope.’ (1) One sort 


cognitive and affective is discussed with care in ae 
hl, B. S, Bloom, and B, B. Masia. Taxonomy of Educational Objecti 
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material is cognitive and actually or potentially universal: the 3 R's 
and the hard sciences. (2) There is cognitive but parochial material: the 
facts of local or even national history. (3) The more universal of affec- 
tive materials may be illustrated by art and ‘great’ literature. 
(4) Nationalistic indoctrination and denominational religion would 
represent the more parochial sorts of affective material. (On both 
dimensions it is more the treatment than the substance of the material 
that is the basis for classification.) 

If schools were the agents mainly of local communities or regions the 
issue of ‘alienation’ would seldom arise. That kind of educational 
organization, however, would have few resemblances to what we call 
either public or national education, A society-wide system of schools 
such as has evolved in western nations during the past two centuries or 
more (and is now spreading over the whole world) comes into existence 
in order to effect a trans-local unification.? Formal instruction in 
organized schools has functioned not only to transmit adult culture to 
a new generation but also to displace local dialects and the chaos of 
traditional weights and measures.’ Commonly it has been the language 
and historical interpretation of one particular region that has served as 
a model for the whole of a nation that was coming to be. Extending the 
network of schools to the full reach of the state’s power has entailed for 
children in other localities a substitution of new material for much of 
the traditional culture of their own folk. 

It is usually societies that are changing that inaugurate national 
school systems. The schools are expected to prepare youth—especially 
those who attend beyond the folkschool stage—to live by culture pat- 
terns with which their parents are unfamiliar. The transmission of cul- 
ture from older to younger generation always involves a kind of aliena- 
tion and sometimes a ‘ revolt of youth '. This cultural discontinuity will 
occur even in societies without marked heterogeneity for region or 
social class, and the pulsation of dramatic events may give successive 
‘generations’ distinctly different worlds in which to live. The state 
must undertake administration of complex affairs and may wish to 
prepare its citizens for rivalry with other states. In some societies the 
central government seeks to remould the whole society; rarely will it 
then be content with unity in neutral things (such as literacy and 
Handbook II: Affective Domain, and in a companion earlier volume on the cogni- 


tive domain, y 5 P 
2 See the writer's “ Education and Society” in the forthcoming International 


Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences for a discussion of this and related topics. 
3 See the sections on schools in Roger Thabault, Mon Village; there is a detailed 
chronicle of the implanting of state education over a century in one French 


village. 
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numeracy) but will strive also for homogeneity of political | Bee 
religious beliefs. All this is to say that as a common pattern o ta 
tion spreads many sub-cultures must give way to a more compre a 
one. Socialization therefore will be carried on less and less wit $ 
‘communities’. Whence arises the question : must nationakedugata 
become denuded of features having a local or particular habitation? i 
Incisive analysis of this topic is hindered by the fact that the a 
local distinction is cut across by other oppositions as well as by + 
adjustments to rapid social change. Comparatively little attention se 
been given to the non-religious aspects of the question. S 
the state for primacy of loyalty above competing allegiances H = 
intrinsic to the principle of state education. _ Nevertheless acne 
phenomena have been so bound together by historical conjuncture PE 
it is difficult to disentangle their effects, Moreover, certain other mar 
sive influences contributing to the erosion of sub-cultures have been 
associated temporally with the establishment of state-wide ana 
for example, mass migration, centralization of mass media, and = 
centration of employment within large and impersonal i cant 
Academics usually exaggerate the popular appeal of education as use: i 
for modern life; without active intervention by central state coat 
many localities would display little if any interest in providing thei 
children with formal schooling. d 
The societies in which the western type of state education develope 
were already highly organized 
all levels. Vigorous instituti 


as 
right to guide the socialization of their own youth and even to veto 
disliked ele 


d private schools. Only 
the effort of the state to 


Using mainly examples of conflict between church and state over 
education, other authors in this volume have illustrated most of the 
existing patterns of inclusion or exclusion of sub-cultural materials in 
the curriculum. It is by virtue of the particular constitutional history 
of western nations that these disputes have revolved mainly apon 
religion. On occasion there has been controversy about theories © 
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disease and frequently about history; perhaps one should include also 
the recurrent disputes about retention or displacement of ‘classical’ 
curricula. On the part of highly educated parents, especially in metro- 
politan centres, anxieties about ‘quality ' of education have a more than 
superficial similarity to earlier ones about religion. 

Perhaps because the situations lack drama or do not involve organ- 
ized opposition to the state schools, a whole spectrum of parallel 
processes of alienation has been less often discussed by writers on this 
topic. There are the homely tensions arising When sons learn new 
techniques of farming or when daughters come home with new ideas 
of how to decorate the house, prepare meals, or rear infants. In many 
communities teachers explicitly convey ways of acting or thinking that 
they know to be disapproved by a large proportion of parents. In many 
of these instances, of course, teachers can take refuge behind the con- 
venient legitimator, science. Here one may again refer to the introduc- 
tion of immigrants’ children to a new language. The breach with family 
or local outlooks need not be a direct confrontation; children may 
gradually and unknowingly learn to deal objectively with topics about 
which their parents are virulently prejudiced, as in social studies classes. 
If contemporary technological societies are to persist there is no alterna- 
tive to uniform and required instruction in science, even in localities 
where most parents cling firmly to folk knowledge. In large and 
heterogeneous societies many of these disjunctions will be a by-product 
of standardization of curricula or use of designated textbooks. 

Educators are lectured much these days about their callousness in 
imposing ‘ middle-class ' standards upon working-class children, and 
schools are accused of indifference to the meritorious elements 
‘popular’ culture. One cannot discuss this topic dispassionately and 
adequately in a few pages; here only oblique comments can be made. 
Whatever one’s final choice of curricular policy, a certain standard 
culture for conduct and attitudes (as well as in arithmetic or grammar) 
will be purveyed by the schools; mass education could not operate 
without such stereotyping. But as a consequence school lessons will 
diverge in many respects from the home patterns of a sizeable propor- 
tion of pupils. That proportion has increased as elementary attendance 
has become effectively universal and especially as secondary schools 
have come to enrol a large proportion of youth. Indeed, during the last 
century the implanting of the idea that education is intrinsically 
valuable has been one of the main responsibilities of schools as of many 
other national and public agencies. 

One of the more extensive, if often unnoticed, kinds of alienation 
through the educational system is embedded in the situations outlined 
above. A complex, closely-textured society requires not only uniform- 
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ity of language, of number systems, and of basic knowledge and pie 
about the operations of the principal organizations of the society, oe 
as the post office or the tax system. Sucha society requires also a broa 

uniformity of various conduct norms: punctuality, diligence, future 
orientation, planfulness, and honesty, not to mention a certain stan- 
dardization of etiquette. For many pupils it is as difficult to learn these 
practices and attitudes as to learn a foreign language or serene 
Teachers typically expound the proprieties, whatever their individua 
backgrounds, by virtue of professional assimilation and sper 
regulation. The alienation from parental Ways involved in these sub- 
jects of direct or indirect instruction may not meet with condemnation 
equally with educational policies about religion, but that does not 
diminish the importance of the former as examples of conversion from 


one to another cultural pattern through the uniformizing influences of 
a nation-wide school system. 


Supported by a stro 
has in the United § 
should not be ‘educat 


teach. One expression of this anxiety has been 
locally-reared teacher. Readiness to accept an 

view of teachers seems to be associated with 
the notion that a child might equally well 80 to school with any chance 
assortment of schoolmates (perhaps with stipulations about ability and 
respectability). The same come out also in preferences 
that offspring at ity near home or at least that the 
preferences are normally held 
who are typically expected to 


garding actual or potential 
n those relating to religion is 


tion. As organized groups 
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in contemporary societies, spokesmen or officials of these new groups 
begin to act much as the clergy have done. 

There are some more subtle processes working to detach youth from 
natal cultures even where schools are mainly under church control if 
there is an effort to insure that education is ‘modern’. Clearly the 
cognitive elements in the curriculum augment an individual's capacity 
to extend his information beyond what in the schools may be carefully 
supervised bounds and to orient himself to novel and remote social 
situations. Particularly impressive is the way such basic literacy pre- 
pares individuals to accept the offerings of the mass media. Simultane- 
ously these media grow in scope and power, impelled by the same forces 
that produce nation-wide systems of education. Often individuals dis- 
cover that they have less time or interest for familiar organizations (as 
churches) or for the folk ceremonies that added so much colour to the 


lives of their parents. A child's acquaintance is widened by school 


attendance and he acquires new peers whose attitudes and opinions 


often prevail against those of parents. Alternative models for conduct 
multiply the longer children attend school and the more ‘ comprehen- 
sive’ their school is. Many of these transformations can be described 
as an outgrowing of the parochial and a taking on of more widely 
applicable and often more satisfying ways of life. But the process is at 
the same time a weakening of sensitivity and appreciation for a distinc- 
tive and vital way of life; it is alienation. Though all of these processes 
are at work in contemporary societies, one should not exaggerate the 
rate at which individuals’ most private spheres of life are affected; 
notice the high rate of endogamy for locality, race, religion, or social 

Class in even the most urbanized centres. 
It is a firmly rooted tradition in most western nations that parents 
ducation their children 


shall have the right to choose the variant of e childr 
receive and even to join with others in establishing and maintaining 


Non-public schools. This custom grew up as à by-product of the long 
struggle between church and state about education, but it extends also 
to schools that are only vaguely if at all religious in atmosphere. In the 
Anglo world particularly, the practice extends to higher education. 
More recently this ‘right’ has been affirmed in resolutions of inter- 
national agencies. Everywhere, the value of that privilege in actuality 
depends upon the availability of financial subventions by the state, 
directly or indirectly. Virtually everywhere such schools must meet 
state-imposed standards and curriculum provisions. 

As education has received greater emphasis (whether to develop a 
nation’s human resources or to insure individuals’ occupational com- 
petence) there has been a tendency to shift the argument from parental 
liberty to emphasis upon parental duty to prepare his child for intelli- 
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gent choices as an adult. Many would therefore say io ee a 
schools to be taught in a minority language (unless the nano oe 
guage is firmly instilled also) is to exalt a minority’s See “ae ea 
the expense of individual (or even national) futures, Such levi ened 
cation isolates children from many facets of what is believ ed to hs 
emerging national culture as well as limits their Pea = 
Many of the demands for church control over education = ae 
pressions of parental wishes than claims by the clergy. Ho 2 os 
insistence that only the state’s chosen teachers may have acre ho 
children in schools is in principle equally a seeking for power by o 
cials or the profession. . 
A eer permissive policy by the state toward schools under ne 
public management is less of a protection to-day than in the past a i; 
centralizing and homogenizing influences, From one side uniformi r 
fostered by the application of various welfare standards : on sanita ms 
and safety, teacher qualifications, curricular variety. Unless on 
schools receive state subventions freely, they must often choose a 
tween falling standards and absorption into the state system. Fr om oo 
other side parents want their children to leave school qualified 


desirable jobs and positions, and non-public schools find it difficult to 
avoid looking to the public system as 


among parents in areas wit 
system.) A demand to incre 


Competition for uniy 


Sear haa ipi r 
back down through the lower schools; it is significant that religious © 
other sub-cultures u 


of university profe. 
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have fostered national systems of schools and heavy support for them 
from taxes also operate through job markets and cultural standardiz- 
ation with the ultimate effect that sub-systems of schools become 
progressively more alike. All of these influences tend to weaken the 
attachment of children to idiosyncratic cultural backgrounds and not 
solely in religion. 

The very fact that so many issues revolving around schools have 
become matters of public controversy also works toward replacement 
of the parochial by a more uniform pattern in education. Where edu- 
cation enters the forums of policy making linked with entrenched 
political alignments, those who lose the debate may become resentful 
and aloof. The chosen policy may meet few demands of any contend- 
ing party or group; the solution may be a least, rather than a greatest, 
common denominator. As occurred historically in the acceptance of 
religious toleration, ideological wrangling can foster a mainly secular 
and legalistic solution, remote from any of the vigorous cultures that 
previously nourished different parts of the educational system. All 
existing policies for harmonizing the interests of church and state with 
respect to schools are merely pragmatic compromises, but their indi- 
vidual effects upon alienation can be disparate. 

These many historical tendencies and social influences do not work 
all in the same direction. By virtue of its own characteristics and of the 
circumstances that nourish it, nation-wide education gives individuals 
a more varied and less provincial mental content, both cognitive and 
affective. Whether that education is more sustaining, mentally or 
spiritually, is an issue outside our terms of reference here. It does 
supply a more complex cognitive framework and a wider spectrum of 
sentiments. Probably for most individuals ‘national’ education brings 
a deepening as well as a broadening of allegiances, though some interests 
will atrophy. The cumulative potentialities of education in arousing a 
taste for more education are more likely to be realized where the supply 
of schooling is generous. 

While persons develop new empathies, new hostilities are generated 
also by every pattern of education, Many ideological alignments are 
possible only to the well educated; no one can learn to dislike so many 
kinds of individuals and groups as the intellectual. Interests that could 
hardly be nourished by a handful of kindred spirits or by the inarticu- 
late village teacher may find richer nourishment in a centrally-directed 
curriculum. A larger public for any topic becomes available, but edu- 
cation may bring also a distaste for human affairs from vicarious 
immersion daily in all the perplexities and frustrations of great affairs. 

Americans are perhaps unduly proud of their policy of assembling 
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all the children of a community into the single school.! Common 
schooling seemingly does attenuate conflicts in a society, though many 
families would prefer a less straitjacketed unity and a little less 
‘other’ direction of their children. However, the ecological segregation 
of families in the giant metropolis promises to nullify that policy and 
eliminate its benefits from national life. One reaction to awareness of 
these unlovely features of metropolitan life has been a strident demand 
that the national government—even the wealthiest cities feeling them- 
selves helpless here—deliberately alienate children at an early age from 
their parental culture. 

The same forces that established nation-wide systems of education 
and that continually nudge them toward higher standards and more 
uniform content have none the less generated new lines of differen- 
tiation. Itisa major cultural threshold when few ofa society's citizens 
are isolated by illiteracy and poverty of body and spirit from access to 
at least the vulgarized versions of national intellectual life. But even 
though median levels of schooling may rise steadily, only a tiny fraction 
of youth attain the highest levels of school that can open the full rich- 
ness of culture to them. Neither their inclination nor their capacity to 
communicate with less fortunate fellows appears to grow; meanwhile 
the changing structure of community life shrinks their objective oppor- 
tunities or occasions for doing so. Intermarriage between sub-cultures 
is far from universal; most of the traditional along with many new 

ally being reinvigorated by homogamous mar- 
l interests, viewpoints on 
ation—traits that are often proxies for the tradi- 


societies with talent.’ Segre- 


tes of church schools in the United States are 
S of other religions or even from their 
ols. Such differences as there are may 
- These findings are perhaps less a 
arate church schools than testimony to 
opposition to state subvention of church 
See C, Arnold Anderson, “ 
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grammes”, in Year Book of Ein emmas of Talent-Centered Educationa 
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to separate pupils by race or religion or social class, yet accepted that 
the gifted should not have their intellectual development contaminated 
by the presence of mediocre, typical intellects. 

Numerous historical and contemporary social influences that have 
given rise to less parochial or localistic patterns of education have been 
reviewed in the foregoing pages. These developments do for the most 
part express or give rise to forces that detach individuals from par- 
ticularistic cultures and communities; these changes can properly be 
grouped under the rubric ‘alienation '. Compared to these many kinds 
of alienation, the particular displacement of religious by secular in- 
fluences in the schools can perhaps be seen in better perspective. Any 
reader may prefer to conclude, nevertheless, that the displacement of 
religion outweighs the other changes; that would not be my con- 
clusion. 


The Concept of Alienation 

Up to this point no effort has been made to use ‘alienation’ tech- 
nically but only with commonplace connotations. First were explored 
some of the more important relationships within diverse educational 
systems. Most readers will be aware that both humanists and social 
scientists have been producing a growing literature dealing with alien- 
ation and related concepts. Though that proliferating literature cannot 
even be summarized here, it may be useful to put together some of the 
ideas in a few recent commentaries.° 

Sociologists are inclined to pair ‘ alienation’ with ‘anomy ’, but they 
do not consistently distinguish between the two concepts. Let us say 
that ‘anomy’ refers to normlessness among the members of a group or 
society. In speaking of ‘ alienation’ on the other hand, the reference is 
less to the adequacy or comprehensiveness of norms than to their 
legitimacy. A recent authoritative handbook’ distinguishes those two 
and one additional conception, all as variants of alienation. 

“ Alienation . . . denotes an estrangement or separation between parts 
or the whole of the personality and significant aspects of the world of 
experience. Within this general denotation the term may refer to (a) 
an objective state of estrangement or separation [anomy]; (b) the state 


6 The following comments rely upon four recent publications : J. Horton, “ The 
Dehumanization of Anomie and Alienation", British Journal of Sociology 
15 283-300, 1964; A. K. Cohen, “The Sociology of the Deviant Act", American 
Sociological Review, 30:5-14, 1965; H. McCloskey and J. H. Schaar, “ Psycho- 
logical Dimensions of Anomy ”, ibid. 30:14-40, 1965; M. E. Olsen, “ Political 
Assimilation and Alienation ”, unpublished. 

7K, Lang, “ Alienation”, in A Dictionary of the Social Sciences, edited by J. 
Gould and W. L. Kolb, pp. 19-20. 
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eo n 
of feeling of the estranged personality; (c) a motivational state tending 
d estrangement.” ae i o] 
p ei describes individuals’ failure to assimilate oms Aica 
their role performance and is an obstacle to the orderly unc ae 
collectivity; it carries a transcendental, authoritative TE ie a 
Alienation in this context is an immanent conception relate began 
freedom from than absence of authority, and by many writers ae ie 
as an obstacle to productive growth of the person. ee ae 
the idea of incapability as a chosen discontentment rat ok brihe 
despairing incapability that is anomy—to telescope comments 
cited writers. E we 
These distinctions may seem less tenuous to many readers ae 
review the findings from a few recent efforts to build on these miles of 
in empirical research. The most frequent use has been in S Cable 
political participation, from which it is concluded that a oe E 
part of the citizenry is politically inactive, As efforts have bee matte 
to delineate the characteristics of those deviant individuals, ae “ae 
pated complexities in the problem have emerged. At one time ee 
Suggested that anomy arose when individuals could not find legi BE 
means of conforming to the norms they had come to accept; th a 
planation was extended to political non-participation as well a Ae 
outright non-conformity generally. Such tidy explanations seem 
satisfying to-day as evidence mounts, , te 
Political non-participation, as would be anticipated, is found to tle 
more frequent among isolated individuals, among those who know 4 
about the political system and its operations; it is comparatively E 
quent also among the aged, the poor, the uneducated, and the unskille d 
That is, individuals who are not qualified or in a position to corn 
nicate will display less interest and apathy. If one uses the rough Y 
corresponding designation of political ‘ incapability ’ it is found to A 
associated with the same factors and negatively with political or po 
“assimilation ’, Non-voting would be a conspicuous expression of thi 


outlook, Non-participation reflects failure to interiorize norms of the 
political sphere. 


However, the degree of correlation between political assimilation ana 
such traits as education or occupation is only moderate. This clue i 

being followed up i i 

participants. A 
social norms due 
above-mentioned 
are also correlate: 
lation of norms 

sive flavour of al 
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One is not surprised to find these personality traits expressed in 
emotional behaviour; they are displayed also in cognitive inadequacy 
and in specific beliefs about political life and about other people gen- 
erally. Political detachment is associated negatively with intellectuality 
and awareness; it is positively correlated with rigid and obsessive think- 
ing and with anxiety and pessimism as well as with hostility. Tt can 
accompany extreme political beliefs of either the right or the left. 
These correlations do not disappear when allowance is made for edu- 
cation and social status or even for the much-discussed ‘status frus- 
tration’. 

Within the context of the present discussion it is important to notice 
that for the most part these political non-participants and scorners of 
normal political affairs are not surviving arcadian upholders of a once- 
vigorous way of life. They are not deeply attached to any stable social 
group, traditional or contemporary. 

A salient finding in these studies is the definite correlation between 
individuals’ formal schooling and their possession of what would be 
regarded as desirable qualities, whether as citizens or workers or church 
members.’ They are typically freer from the more paranoid aspects of 
alienation, and they have less deficiency of information or cognitive 
orientation that so often accompanies anomy. Their education has 
seemingly freed them from the more blatant parochialisms that accom- 
modate so poorly to the demands of contemporary life. One would not 
hastily conclude that it is formal education specifically or alone that 
explains this outcome. But after allowing for the usual social variables, 
there is an independent component related to extent of formal educa- 
tion; perhaps in part we are identifying the kind of individuals who 
receive or assimilate schooling.” While more vividly aware of what is 
happening in their society and more active contributors to changes in 
it, persons with more education are also the more often detached or 
alienated from many aspects of traditional culture—even though they 
may more often attend church. 


Conclusions 

In the light of these very cursorily reported investigations, one can 
suggest that there is a paradox in much of the discussion of alienation 
carried on by intellectuals. One suspects that they are hypersensitive 


8H. L. Wilensky, “ Mass Society and Mass Culture” (American Sociological 
Review, 29:173-97, 1964) suggests, however, that the mass media of mediocre 
quality may be drawing in the well educated in a way to forecast the weakening 
of the relationships discussed at this point. 

9 These correlations are sufficiently low to allow for the much-discussed mem- 
bership in ‘lunatic cults’ of indivduals with good education and socal status. 
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to the uprooted and abstract quality that pervades tor a ita 
Many may find it uncomfortable to apply universalistic anı L i 
norms to the activities that are central in their Toles; Many F = on 
seemingly talk themselves into a mood of alienation anq = ee 
diagnose them as suffering from social hypochondria. D con ene 
and ubiquity of unresolvable problems on a world scale i wrk 
intellectuals are attuned and for which they feel a frustrate r id 
sibility may combine to produce “incapability . The more ec, 
might think we are again in a ‘Hellenistic epoch : cosm pi ioe 
erudite, organized, but arid. Surely it is curious that as eee 
individuals do participate in public life and in cultural activi ie bo 
talk more about alienation. In the warrens of giant cities a disa ae 
taged and unsuccessful category persists, but this group is in echt 
countries a shrinking one. Inside the schools, as the vocational oa 
for the unintelligent narrows, the extension of compulsory ops a ae 
without modification of school practices may be generating a — 
category of youth who are truly alienated from both traditional ways 
ntemporary life. s i 
allegiances advocate coping wit 

ation as well as with the familiar 


duty: the non-supernatural common element in all world religions. 
Others would rely upon indirect 


inculcation of appreciation for other 
humans through history, social studies, and philosophy. In certain 


preference for the self-discipline resulting 


alysed in this paper we on 
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education is so conducted as actively to undermine opposing institu- 
tions. But for most of the varieties of detachment or alienation alluded 
to here, the fact that it is specifically state education is of comparatively 
little importance. Nation-wide education is a requisite for our kind of 
society. Yet even if supra-national educational systems do emerge, 
most of the effects will remain like those we have become acquainted 
with during the last century or so. Some of the indicated signs of dis- 
organization are transitional. But the reorientation of individuals from 
traditional and local cultures toward a more homogeneous and em- 
bracing society cannot be abandoned so long as we retain an urban and 
technological society. Presumably the reaffiliation of individuals with 
meaningful groups and cultures will remain a challenging task. 


C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Churches and the Control of the Curriculum 
with Special Reference to the United States 


THE term ‘curriculum’ sometimes refers to a series of courses, oe 
general curriculum, academic curriculum, commercial irae a i 
the like. But in recent educational literature the school curriculum 


considered to be all the actual experiences of the pupils under the 
influence of the school. 


Social Forces and Curriculum 


There is no question that what is taught, why it is taught, and how a> 
is taught is influenced by dynamic social forces, and “ study of pe 
forces is a continuing responsibility of all educators ”. There is a gr DME 
ing body of basic and applied scholarship in this area, although there 
still is not enough research in this field. Significant questions remam 
almost totally unstudied, especially the curricular implications of i 
of the basic social problems and changes.” At the same time, the schools 


“all too frequently” do not apply research findings. “ Numerous 
studies emphasize the importance of providing curricular experience 
that are meaningful to the learner in terms of the cultural context 1) 
which he is living.” ? 
Human personality, 
played in all the gro 


1 O. I. Frederick, “ Curriculum Development ”, PP. 373-85, in Walter S. Monroe 
(Ed.), Encyclopedia of Educat; EE Bsk 


ional Research (Macmillan, New York, 1941); Leslie D- 
Zeleny, “ A Sociological Curriculum ”, Chapter 14, PP. 308-20, in Joseph S. Roucek 
(Ed.), Sociological Foundations of Education (T. Y. Crowell, New York, 1942); 
“ Curriculum Planning and Development”, Review of Educational Research 
(XXXIII, 3, June, 1963). 

* Gord F. Vars an “ Societal Forces influencing Curriculum 
Decisions *, Cha in Review of Educational Research, “ Curricu- 
lum Planning and Development ” (XXXIII, 3, June, 1963); see also II, O. K. bay? 
“ Organized Knowledge influencing Curriculum Decisions ", pp. 245-67; i 
N. D. Bowers, “ Psychological Forces influencing Curriculum Decisions”, P) p- 
268-77; V, R. A. Gibboney and others, “ Curriculum Components and Organiza 
tions ”, pp. 278-92; VII, C. P, Ramsey, “ Curriculum and Communications Media : 
PP. 301-3; VIII, P. R. Klohe and J. R. Frymies, “ Curriculum Development : ea toe 
mics of Change”, pp. 304-21; IX, “ Curriculum Research: Problems, Techniques 
and Prospects”, by J. B. Macdonald and J. D. Raths, pp. 322-9; X, W. M. Alexa 
der, “ Curriculum Planning and Development: A Review of Reviews ”, pp. 33075- 
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which can be defined as a synthesis of the roles 
ups in which one participates, develops as the 
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human organism learns to play more and more significant roles in 
groups. This sociological approach is of great importance for curriculum 
planning, for the curriculum, including all activities of the school, is 
the chief educational instrument of the school. In fact, the curriculum 
is created by the school for the development of personality. 

Man is not born with human nature; rather he is bound by the limi- 
tations of an undeveloped original nature which grows only when he 
is free to participate with others in groups—the family, the play group, 
the church, the school, and the activities of the wider community.® 

Accepting the premise that participation in social interaction is basic 
for the development of personality, one may go a step further and 
compare the influence of different types of interaction upon the de- 
velopment of personality. Of immediate importance is the comparison 
of an autocratic group ‘atmosphere’ (‘climate of opinion’) with a 
democratic one. While in general in the democratic countries, as €X- 
emplified by the United States, “ men of high education participate . . . 
in the process of curriculum formation . . . they must share the power 
of determining what is to be taught with people who often do not view 
education in the same light”. Hence, “ the subject-matter is made to 
yield before the more varied character and interest of the policy 
makers”. In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, Party supervision, 
headed by political leaders, runs, de facto, all aspects of education. 
The systems are theoretically independent and are allowed to display 
some measure of free initiative, but the administrators are mostly 
Party members although a direct executive supervision of the Party is 
not seen or mentioned openly (except for the presence of Pioneer or 
Komsomol organizers, who sometimes also serve as teachers). If we 
take Soviet Russia, again “all ministries simply copy the precedents 
established by the ministry of the Russian Federation, the largest union 
Republic, which alone maintains a policy-making and executing 
Academy of Pedagogical Science. As a result, although brought about 
by indirect enforcement, the Soviet curriculum is substantially tradi- 
tional and unified.” * 


s pais H. Coolet, Human Nature and the Social Order (Scribner's, New York, 
1922). 

4 George Z. F. Bereday, Comparative Method in Education (Holt, Rinehart, & 
Winston, New York, 1964), p. 113; T. H. Eliot, “ Towards an Understanding of 
Public School Politics ”, American Political Science Review (LIII, 4, December, 
1959), PP. 1032751. 

5 Bereday, op. cit., p. 116. W. K. Medlin, “ U.S.S.R.. ”, in T. L. Reller and E. L. 
Morphet (Eds.), Com parative Educational Administration (Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1962), pp. 113-32; Bereday. “ Changes in Soviet School Administra- 
tion”, School and Society (LXXXVI, 2124, January 18, 1958), pp. 37-8; Herbert 
Rudman in Bereday and W. W. Brickman and G. H. Read (Eds.), The Changing 
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The fact remains that universally to-day politics influence eo 
mation of school curricula. It is true that, “ ordinarily the ewe whe 
of education and politics is deplored. This is because politics poms 
to be associated with the impact of petty and short-range in ae 
on the conduct of the schools. In a more significant sense, howe tee 
politics refers to large-scale and long-range public interests in 

nagement of the school.” € 
i T therefore conceive of politics as referring to large-scale = 
long-range public interests in the management of schools, in this ao 
conceive of the mixture of education and politics as being inseparé ‘is 
(the view that Aristotle took when he wrote on ri pe 
Politics), then the relationship of the curricula, their quality an A ee 
tity and their control, is but another element within the larger fr A vA 
work of social trends which must be viewed clearly in terms of t 5 
principles and ideological goals, as well as in terms of its applicatio 
and working. i ; of 
In all Communist countries we find especially glaring examples b 
the oldest theme in comparative education, how practices in the 
schools depend upon extraneous social factors” .7 


Although theoretically religion is not the business of the school, 
definite administrative means 


this requirement. Theoreticall 


“ 


n-Russian Peoples in the U.S.S.R. ”, 


s on ”, Slavic and East European Studies (IV, 1-2, 
Spring-Summer, 1959), PP. 68-78; Theodore Hsi-En Chen, “ Education in China”, 
Chapter 17, pp, 524-66, in A. H Moehlman and Joseph S. Roucek (Eds.), Compara- 

k, 1952). 
h$ Brubacher, “Preface” to J. E. W: 


Cols in One Country: Poland ”, PP. 55-69, and 
Curricula in Four Countries : The United States, 
pA PP. 110-30. 


in Chapter 6, “ Control of School 
SR, France, and England 
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arily, religion supported monarchy. But in recent times, these conditions 
have been changing. People are unwilling to fight for religion (although 
the religious elements are by no means absent from such political 
movements as Islam and Buddhism), and are more interested in the 
new ‘religions’ of nationalism, fascism, communism and ‘charisma- 
tism’. Besides, religion must deal with peoples rather than with 
monarchies. Everywhere monarchies have been replaced either by 
republics or dictatorships. In Spain, Portugal, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, 
Russia, and Germany, dynasties identified with religion have dis- 
appeared; other dynasties, such as the British, are of the parliamentary 
ype. 

Historically, four different types of forces have been influential in 
the organization of education : the church; the guild or occupational 
association; the local community organized for self-government; and 
the national government. In recent years, with the rise of totalitarian 
governments, a modern fifth force, that of the single dominant political 
party, has arisen as an element in the organization of education and its 
curricula. 

The earliest schools were established, supported, and controlled by 
the church. Different countries developed different attitudes towards 
this problem; in some nations the parents controlled their children and 
decided how much education they were to be given in church-con- 
nected schools; in others the control was vested in the church.* 

As governments began to provide public support for schools, their 
approach has been varied. In some Canadian provinces all public 
schools are either Catholic or Protestant. In the Republic of Ireland 
the great majority of schools are church schools, with public support 
but with very little public control. Some governments have hesitated 
to provide state-supported education for children who are not served 
by existing church-connected schools; and other states have tried to 
help the ideal of universal education by subsidizing church-connected 
and private schools, as well as public schools, from public funds (as now 
legalized by the Federal Law passed in the United States in 1965, in a 
sort of an indirect way as one aspect of the ‘war against poverty’). 
Other nations have met the problem by providing a system of public 
education which is wholly secular in nature and lay in control (the 
Soviet Russia's satellites and Communist China).° 


5 J. F. Cramer and G. S. Browne, Contemporary Education: A Comparative Study 
of National Systems (Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1956), pp. 28-9; E. H. Wilds and 
K. V. Lottich, The Foundations of Modern Education (Holt, Rinehart & Wi 
New York, 1961), 3rd ed. aiii 
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Joseph S. Roucek and Lottich, Behind the Iron Curtain i 
Caldwell, Idaho, 1964); Stewart Fraser, Chinese Communist HF est tok 
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From Church-connected to Universal Public Schools 


One glaring difficulty arising from church-connected schools was the 
difficulty in developing from them a universal public school system, 
With universal curricula, which would be applicable to the whole 
country. Thus, in Australia’s early educational history most of the 
schools were operated by one or other of the leading denominations— 
Church of England, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, or Methodist; ma 
denominations offered complete (and competing) elementary rA 
secondary curricula in any city or large town, but all of them neglecte 


the rural regions; this induced the Australians to set up eventually a 
state-controlled system for all.!” 


for b 
influ 
the 
intri iring of instructors 
ching were so 1m- 
quired every teacher, public or private, 
to a declaration that he would “conform 
hed” and to obtain a licence from the 
ry of the diocese. (Nonconformists were 
f education, for the Five-Mile Act of 1665 


of the First Decade (Vanderbilt Universit i pr 

D y Press, Nashville, ; ; Chang 
Hu (Ed.), Chinese Education U ome bare end Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 1962) 


a me, op. cit., P. 597; J. W. Adamson, English Education 17897 
1902 (Cambridge University Press, Londo 


ion ii > , 1938), W. O. Lester Smith, Compul- 
sory Education in England (UNESCO, Paris, 1951). 
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ally formed in France was planned to be universal, lay, and secular, but 
the controversy has not been fully settled.’* 


The American Pattern 

The religious pattern and its relation to education in the United 
States actually presents no single pattern, but rather a multiplicity of 
separate groups—but each church and sect paying attention to the 
education of its children. Historically, several different patterns of 
church-school relationships in terms of the curriculum have de- 
veloped.'* 

Havighurst and Neugarten ™ offer the following classification of the 
American structure: (1) The churches having their own schools; this 
pertains to the Roman Catholic Church and to a lesser extent the 
Lutheran Church and certain Jewish churches, “ because they wish to 
have a major part in the over-all socialization of their children”. These 
schools (also known as ‘ parochial ’ schools) have a full curriculum and 
the child attends no other schools; the teachers receive systematic 
religious training and the curriculum is infused with the religious and 
ethical beliefs of the respective church. 

(2) The churches that collaborate with the public schools. This per- 
tains to numerous Protestant Churches which offer a week-day pro- 
gramme of religious instruction, usually one period a week in the 
latter part of a school day. (In some countries, the Roman Catholic 
Church offers similar instruction to pupils from public schools.) To- 
day quite a controversy is going on whether the children should be, as 
formerly, excused from public school classes during the last period of 
the day to attend classes in religious instruction. Sometimes they go 
to their own churches for this instruction; at other times they are 
instructed by teachers provided by the church in the school building. 
In some places a group of churches are banded together and employ 
teachers who instruct in an inter-denominational religion offered in 
the regular school classroom. There are varieties of such ‘ released-time ’ 


12D, W. Brogan, The French Nation: From Napoleon to Petain, 1814-1940 
(Harper, New York, 1957); P. E. Charbet, France (Praeger, New York, 1955); F. C. 
Roe, Modern France: An Introduction to French Civilization (McKay, New York, 
1962); D. N. Hoyt, “ Educational Reform in France ”, Harvard Educational Review 
oe peg: 1945), pp. nag: G. J. Kabat, “ Post-War Secondary-School Reform 
in France”, Journal of the National Education Association (XXV, M: 
ne (XXV, May, 1946), pp. 

13 A good available summary of the details can be found in Le 

Recs $ z i o Ri 
Religions in America (Simon & Schuster, New York, 1963). A very Sal: lace 
is newsbook, mie nanoa Observer, Religion in Action (Silver Spring, Md TOE, 
R. J. Havighurst and B. L. Neugarten, Society and Educati, rae | ` 
Boston, 1962), pp. 178-91. neaeion (Allyn & Bacon, 
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arrangements in which children who do not attend the religious 
classes are provided for in some other way by the school often in a 
study hall. an P 
The ‘ released time ' programme was first put into practice in 1914 1N 
Gary, Indiana; since then the programme has spread so that by 1950 
it included some two million children in more than 2,000 cormiuni des. 
This form of religious instruction in the public schools and in schoo 
time, but with varying degree of church responsibility, has been a 
matter of bitter controversy in America, some groups claiming that y 
infringes the constitutional principle of separation between church an 
state; as a result of the Supreme Court ruling, 1948, some ‘ released- 
time’ programmes of religious education have been given up. Most of 
them, however, were retained but kept within limits so that the school 
could not be accused of putting pressure on children to attend. In 1951 
the Court of Appeals in New York State held that a ‘released time 
programme was constitutional if the children whose parents so de- 
sired were dismissed from school to get religious instruction elsewhere. 
(3) Some churches try to counteract the influence of the American 
public schools, but usually send their children to public schools, such 
as the Jehovah's Witnesses who refuse to salute the American flag JON. 
the basis of religious convictions; but the latest Supreme Court ruling 
is that it is contrary to the Bill of Rights to require children to salute 
the flag if their parents object on religious grounds. Another example 


of this is the antagonism of some churches to the kinds of recreation 
that may occur at some public school parties (especially dancing, mov! 
going and card-playing),'* 

; Of importance on the 
Institutions of hi 


el 
“For the rich bibliography pertaining to these points, see Havighurst and 
Neugarten, op. cit., PP. 557-79; Otto Mayer, “Religious Education—Protestant 
Pp. 945-8, and H. L. Smith and R, S. McElhinney, “ Religious Instruction in Public 
Schools > PP. 949-52, in W. S. Monroe (Ed.), Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
Macmillan, New York, 1941); Glenn M. Vernon, Sociology of Religion (McGraw 
ill, New York, 1962), Chapter 12, “ Religion in the United States ”, pp. 21173? 
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The other ‘ Mother of Colleges’ was located at Princeton, from which 
radiated the influence of the Presbyterians on higher education in the 
early days, and some twenty-five colleges were organized through the 
influence of Princeton alumni. The other large church groups, such as 
the Baptists, Disciples, Methodists, and Roman Catholics, had a much 
later start in the establishment of colleges. “ When the Methodists and 
Baptists came to realize that higher education was a necessary hand- 
maiden to zeal and enthusiasm, they established rapidly a great number 
of colleges.” 1° These two groups, with the Presbyterians and Catho- 
lics, now have by far the largest number of affiliated institutions. 

The curriculum of the early colleges was designed primarily for the 
education of prospective ministers of the Gospel. Most of the early 
church colleges also slanted their curriculum towards the education of 
those interested in becoming leaders in affairs of the church; only later 
the curriculum was changed to serve the interests of those desiring to 
enter other professions (medicine, teaching, engineering, journalism). 
“ The theological character of the early curriculum illustrated the great 
influence that clergymen had not only in religious affairs but also in 
political, social, and intellectual areas. . . - Obviously the products of 
such a curriculum would be predominantly clergymen.” *’ The cur- 
riculum was uniform and rigid; in all cases it required Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics, with courses in English and natural philosophy 
sometimes included. The Bible was naturally required, and the presi- 
dents of the early colleges were clergymen. By 1860 there had been 
some 500 of such colleges; to-day scarcely 180 survive, most of them in 
the Deep South. 

While during the latter part of the last century most of the better 
professors in these institutions had studied abroad (many obtaining 
their doctorates from German universities), since World War II the 
process has been reversed.'* American institutions have been aiding 
many students of foriegn countries to complete, or complement, their 


16 Guy E. Snavely, The Church and the Four-year College (Harper, New York, 
1955), pp. 3-4, is the best available survey of the religious higher institutions of 
learning in the United States; see bibliography, pp. 1997204. 

17 Snavely, ibid., p. 5. 

18 E, F, Schrader, The Germans in the Making of America (Stratford Co., Boston, 
1924), especially Chapter I, “ Intellectual Contributions”, pp. 229-58; Theodore 
Huebener, The Germans in America (Chilton, Philadelphia, 1962), “ Cultural Con- 
tributions ”, pp. 136-40; R. H. Phelps (Ed.), The German Scientific Heritage (Holt, 
New York, 1962); Jurgen Herbst, The German Historical School in American 
Scholarship: A Study in the Transfer of Culture (Cornell, Ithaca, N.Y.); Mack 
Walker, Germany and the Emigration, 1816-1885 (Harvard, Cambridge, 1964); 
T. N. Bonner, American Doctors and German Universities: A Chapter in ea : 
tional Intellectual Relations, 1870-1914 (Harvard, Cambridge, 1963). oa 
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have 
higher education in the United States; the olga bic or d 
been notably active in this area. (An example is t E ) a tenet me 
of Education which has a sizeable scholarship fund 7 oo oe eens 
purpose of bringing to the United States capable students 
Asia, and Africa.) ° . ae aha 

Throughout the whole history of American carson “a A 
learning sponsored by religious institutions, the curricu ea oo es 
even to-day) influenced by denominationalism and sectaria ree 
sies; most such institutions have tried to maintain an aura o: nor Soi 
tarianism, although some firm denominational ties have not p ete 
such tendencies. “In many colleges, late into the century, a s ain the 
compulsory religious exercises equalled his literary oe Oe itl 
little would-be colleges in the woods, those academy-level, ea i ie 
sectarian institutions whose reputations remained purely loca 
tradition would last even longer.’ 2° , 

As in the past, the independent higher institutions of learning d 
outnumber the public ones; but they no longer enroll as high a p Fa 
tion of American students as they once did. The tax-supported a 
tions have found it easier to accommodate rising enrolments witho 
tuition increases. And more and more institutions have been pcan 
or loosening their ties with founding denominations. The first step 


n ics 
for laymen to assume control from the clergy. Then courses in eth 
and the Bible 


are offered merely as general education or an aid Ei 
character-building and are not even remotely evangelical. The pan 
ism of the avowedly secular school prevails. Many of such institutio y 
founded by denominations, are scarcely distinguishable from no 
denominational universities, colleges, or junior colleges. this 
Among the Protestant denominations, notable exceptions bo! a 
trend are the Missouri Synod Lutherans, the Christian Reform 


> e 
Church, the Seventh-Day Adventists, and the Mennonites (the sam 
group that maintains a sig 


nificant system of schools below the coleg 
level). In 1960, the Missouri Synod Lutherans reported 6,000 students a 
14 colleges and seminaries.** Two other Lutheran bodies have mp 
sive programmes of higher education : the American Lutheran Churc 
in 1962 reported rr institut 


: t 
ions of higher learning enrolling one 
16,000 students, and in 1960 the United Lutheran Church in Ame 


aa 1a”, 
*’ R. E. Gross and Joseph S. Roucek, “ America and Education in the Wo tion 
Chapter XII, pp. 477-526, in R. E. Gross (Ed.), Heritage of American 
(Allyn & Bacon, Boston, 1962), 


k 5 : nopf, 
=? Frederick Rudolph, The American College and University, A History (K. 
New York, 1962), p. 75. 
21 A.M. Dupuis and R. C. Craig, 


sy: issues 
American Education: Its Origins and l: 
(Bruce, Milwaukee, Wisc., 1963), p. 102. 
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had 16 colleges with 16,000 students and 13 seminaries with 1,500 
candidates for the ministry.’ (Both the American and the United 
Lutherans have been contemplating mergers with smaller Lutheran 
groups which will bring additional colleges under their control: and 
other Lutheran Church bodies control one or more junior or senior 
colleges or seminars.) 

The number of Jewish institutions is small, but they are financially 
very strong. The Jewish Yeshiva University (New York City, with some 
3,430 students) is thoroughly committed to Orthodox Jewish faith and 
culture. Brandeis University (Waltham, Mass.), although claiming to 
be non-denominational, is a strong ‘ pro-Jewish’ institution. 

The Roman Catholic Church has the largest and most successful 
system of church-related colleges and universities. In 1962 there were 
278 Catholic colleges and universities with 336,604 students, or 60 per 
cent of all those attending independent college-level institutions; to 
these figures may be added 545 seminaries training 46,253 students for 
the priesthood.?* Even more significant is the direct control which “ the 
Catholic Church exercises over the policy and practice of these schools. 
The Catholics subscribe to a definite philosophy of education. In some 
areas of study they have textual materials which implement this philo- 
sophy. While experimentalism may appear to have gained ground in 
others, the overall picture of Catholic higher education is one of solid- 
arity and achievement.” ** 


Church and State Relations in America 

The current American national controversy regarding the issue of 
separation of church and state has spawned considerable debate in an 
area where public policy has direct relevance to education. 

The First Amendment to the Constitution of the United States guaran- 
tees the people not only freedom from any kind of state-established 
church, but also the absence of restraint in the ‘free exercise’ of their 
religious beliefs, whatever these might happen to be. 

In one view, the free exercise of religion implies the right of a citizen 


22 G, F. Harkins (Ed.), United Lutheran Church in America, 1962 Yearbook 
(Board of Education, United Lutheran Church in America, New York, 1962), p. 192; 
see also Guy E. Snavely, The Church and the Four-year College, An Appraisal of 
ened Religion (Harper, New York, 1955), Chapter VI, “ Lutheran Colleges”, pp. 

3-0. 

23 Official Catholic Directory for 1962, General Summary, p. 2. 

24 Dupuis and Craig, op. cit., p. 103. See also E. J. Power, A History of Catholic 
Higher Education in the United States (Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis., 1958); E. H, Ri 
Christianity and American Education (Naylor, San Antonio, Texas, 16 ); The 
Role of the Independent School in American Democracy (Marquette Uni haute 
Press, Milwaukee, 1956), a series of addresses. EY STSIOY 
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: A c 
to educate his children according to the dictates of Pea aam 
schools that neglect the doctrinal grounding, which is essentia E y in 
moral development, are doing spiritual harm to children. wa ie 
violation of conscience could a parent of this persuasion se kaol 
children to such schools. Exclusive, compulsory support of see zA 
is a denial of religious liberty to this parent and to others B = ih 
But other spokesmen counter that we must be careful to ¢ eG 
between hostility and neutrality towards religion. Public in nen 
that is merely neutral towards religious beliefs and hostile towa e 
does nothing to impede spiritual growth, and hence in no ed is still 
religious liberty and freedom of conscience.** But the de amet io 
going on, and the central issue, the granting of funds to Cat 
stitutions, remains a significant national controversy, “ie 
Introducing religious instruction to public school children as a reg ame 
part of the curriculum especially involves questions conceming 
amount and nature of such instruction. Treating the major zeg a 
traditions with equal reverence and care Suggests that one is as g00 ae 
another—an inference that some groups cannot accept. Allowing = 
leased time for children to receive religious instruction from ministe 
of their own choosing may discriminate against children with no 1 


Beis hie eh : : itutional 
stitutional religious affiliation, and clearly violates their constitution 
liberties if any coercion is employed.*? 


Impact of American Politics on Curriculum Decisions ¢ 
p ; a 
One unique aspect of the American state and federal structures th 
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vard Educational Review (XXXII, Sun he 
1962), pp. 255-91; C. W. Radcliffe, “ Loans to Non-profit Private schools’ i be 

e National Defense Education Act” (i and 
XXXIII, Summer, 1963), pp. 336-56; Elmer Van Egmond, “Social Policy ko 
Education ”, Chapter VI, pp. 85-100, in “ Philosophical and Social Framewor 
Education ”, Review of Educational Research (XXXIV, 1, February, 1964). 
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administer public education is the control exercised by the tradition 
of public responsibility.” 

Historically, the tradition of public responsibility in the United States 
can be traced to three roots. 

The first of these was religious. Although differing in their ideolo- 
gical interpretations of their faiths, the American religious sects in 
general agreed that intimate familiarity with the Bible was the ines- 
capable first step to salvation; hence each person had to be able to read 
the Scriptures. This precept was presented as a universal obligation, 
and since this required some form of schooling the foundation of some 
kind of schools for all children was conceived as a public responsibility, 
although this did not imply the right of free interpretation. Thus, in 
New England and the Middle Colonies, a primary purpose in founding 
schools was to ensure the perpetuation of the religious faith of the 
community without contamination; and what constituted religious 
truth varied as one moved from one colony to another. In New England, 
for instance, to which the Puritan had journeyed, impelled by the 
conviction that “the God of Heaven had carried a nation into the 
Wilderness upon the designs of a glorious transformation ”,° schools 
Were an indispensable means for ensuring undeviating allegiance to 
what Cotton Mather also described as “ the pure and full dispensations 
of the Gospel”. Similar motives induced the Middle Colonies to found 
schools, but heterogeneity of religious faith, rather than monogeneity, 
prevailed. Each community was convinced of the validity of its own 
faith, and schools were regarded as essential in order to perpetuate truth 
in competition with error. Thus schooling, both in subject-matter and 


38 Harry R, Moore, Modern Education in America (Allyn & Bacon, Boston, 1962), 
Chapter 3, “ Government and Education", pp. 26-41; Myron Liberman, “ Four 
Myths Cripple Our Schools”, Nation (CLXXXVIIL, 9, February 28, 1959), PP- 
179-83; “ State Boards of Higher Education ”, School and Society (LXXXVIII, 2178, 
October 8, 1960), p. 342; Herman F. Talmadge, “ Exclusive State Control Over 
Public Education ”, School and Society (LXXXVIII, 2174, May 7, 1960), PP. 243-44; 
W. W. Coxe, “ Administration-State School ", pp. 13-18, in Walter S. Monroe 
(Ed.), Encyclopedia of Educational Research (Macmillan, 1941); American Council 
on Education, Government and Educational Organization (Washington, D.C., 
1937); Chris A. DeYoung, Introduction to American Public Education (McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1950); Aubrey A. Douglass, The American School System (Rine- 
hart, New York, 1940); Educational Policies Commission, The Structure and 
Administration of Education in American Democracy (National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C., 1938); Gordon C. Lee, An Introduction to Education in 
Modern America (Holt, New York, 1953); Van Miller and W. B. Spalding, The 
Public Administration of American Schools (World Book Co., Yonkers, New 
York, 1952). 
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method, served the com 
formity.*° 


The political and social ori 
develop, b 
As long a 
ruling cla: 


monly accepted purpose of education for con- 


gins of this tradition were slower i 
ut ran as deep or deeper than the religious ones they starte i 
s political sovereignty was vested, theoretically, in a sma 

ss, it was not necessary for the masses to be well-informed. But 
when the American revolution shifted this sovereignty to the electorate, 
it became apparent immediately that the success of the experiment 
Would turn very largely on the ability of the masses to appraise public 
issues and vote intelligently. Futhermore, with the granting of man- 
hood suffrage and the growing participation of the common man in 
government, the effort to use education as a means of forming the mind 
of the young became politically important. As Catherine Beecher 
put it, the common people had become masters, and consequently, 
‘.., the education of the common people . . . is the point around which 


the wisest heads, the warmest hearts, the most powerful enspe 
should gather for consecration, for planning, for unity of action, an 
for persevering enterprise ” 21 


. Brown, Th : - k 
1914), Chapter VI Adang of Our Middle Schools (Longmans, Green, New Yor 


ican 
pear eyer, An Educational History of the Americ 
ork, 1957), Chapter 6. 
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undeniable; but the statement is merely elliptical when neither society 
nor community is a cohesive unit. The question is what part of society 
'S 1t to reflect, and whose needs are to be served? 

A second implication is that pressure groups, so common and so 
hatural to the present political and educational scene, cannot be always 
described simply as mercenary self-seeking groups.** It is necessary to 
Note that every member of the National Education Association or the 
American Federation of Teachers is a member of a pressure group. In 

orcing upon the community specific concepts of public interests— 
Which are, to be sure, often equated with their own—pressure groups 
Provide a relatively peaceful means of settling upon the meaning of 
Public welfare in a complex world. Therefore, “ their existence must 
a recognized as not only a strategic necessity, but as a moral com- 
Punction in the contemporary world ”’.*° é 

sina: in fact, feels that “although confronted on every side by 
tion Epes from powerful agencies, curiously enough, another implica- 
omy b that the school is in a position to gain rather than lose its auton- 
and = co very fact. Disagreement over issues divides the ie iy 
is ines €ns the power of outsiders over the school; more influentia 
ties ang Community opposition to the school. In divided communi- 
» the school will always have its critics, but it will also be assured 
ni Supporters for almost any programme it wishes to — 
aye e of school administrators justified on the grounds that they 
munities community support is becoming indefensible in larger me 
at =. Confronting a divided community the administrator fin : 
an arbi Phebe see to the past, the school is in the powerful poson of 
is foda between groups in deadlock; and it is placed. masea 
Choices ioe the position of making the final decision. In m ng 

With ons schoo] itself becomes an instrument of social power, align 
and against various other groups in the community, initiating 
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the 
compromises and establishing a middle ground. In the process 
school may be engaged in moral creativity. 


The Roman Catholic Approach to the Curriculum 


i a ith a 
How far a Catholic philosophy of education is aee 3 
Catholic philosophy of life is well summarized by Redden sno raen: 
“ A Catholic philosophy of life embraces those speculative ere 
cal truths which serve to interpret man, his nature, his last en hanging 
reality. It is built upon those ultimates or first principles, un 4 hs 
in themselves, which afford infallible norms for individual and E 
conduct. From one’s view of man and the world, of all ea 
comes one's philosophy of life and, hence, of education. A Ca aie 
philosophy of life flows from ultimate principles. Upon ort valor 
Philosophy of education must, of necessity, be based. Catholic p 


ideals 
sophy of education sets up specific goals, purposes, values, and ide 
which are predetermined b 


are fulfilled by the educati 

ciples and norms that gover 
From this point of vie ss ose 

divisions :*° (1) science Proper, or experimental science, “ the purp 

of which is t 


anthropological, p , and social.” aa 
From the Catho Pirical knowledge is used, but os 

i ropology as an example): ‘‘ This science Kab 

in his true nature, . |, T 
organism is the spirit 


: 3 : : is 
he informing element which gives life to th 
created for it,” 37 Or,“ 


1 substance especially 


; o 
- . is the science which treats 
ts activities ” 38 

In regard to ethics, “the science of 


t 
education must turn to tha 
division of philosophy called ethi 


5 tion 
yan, A Catholic Philosophy of Educa. 
(Bruce, Milwaukee, 1956), “ Preface”, p, vii; see also excellent “selecte 


+» P. 44. =: ibid., p. 45. 
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science... °° And while sociology “ studies man as a social animal, 
dependent for his welfare upon the welfare of his social group . . . the 
common good of society and the individual is dependent upon the 
proper application, in education, of the contributions from the several 
social sciences, so that society will benefit. But, even though the science 
of education draws certain data from sociology vital to the common 
good of society, yet the science of education cannot be classified merely 
as a branch of sociology.” *" 
aon analyse the application of th 
ational system, we see that religiou 
pant of the Catholic educational system here (as elsewhere). Combining 
religion, morality, and intellectual training in the Catholic school cur- 
neunt is not an adjunct to instruction in other subjects but the centre, 
oe which the remaining branches are arranged and to which they are 
ated. Such an education, claim the Catholics, uniting the intellectual, 
ere oon age elements, provides the strongest motives for con- 
and Ft ayes the individual an effectual preparation for citizenship 
ri discharge of social duties. The Catholic educational systems 
erywhere represent the effort of the church to develop a system of 


kr based on that conviction.’ 
Mada n teaching of religion in Cati j mar 
pai ave taken place as compared with the teaching of ita = 
ae ations ago. The pedagogical practices of the last century showe 
equacy of catechetical methods. The impact of Pestalozzi’s peda- 


gogy that made the child, and not the subject-matter, the centre of 
s in the make-up of 


educati e 
ie ce psychology resulted in radical change: ; 
die textbooks in secular knowledge, opposed to the cut-and-dried 
Mestion-and-answer textbook of Christian doctrine. The improvement 


hese principles to the American 
s education form an integral 


holic schools to-day marked 


6 oy) 
mid pe. | 
and wet P. 46. For the glaring differences between such a concept of caer 
lics» -°C €MPiric sociologists, see Paul Mundy, “ Sociology and American Catho: 
sophica”} 304-20, in Joseph S. Roucek (Ed.), Contemporary Sociology eile 
Research Library, New York, 1958), and E. A. Tiryakian, “ Methodology an 
in ibiq, ’ PP. 151-66, and C. L. Hunt, “ The Sociology of Religion ,» pp. 539-56, 
“t The literatu ; f thi 
ature on the changing aspects of the Catholic concepts of this 
3 Meam the curricula is Eee e and growing daily; see sR een 
of Notre mee (Ed.), Roman Catholicism and the American Way of Life (Univ ersity 
Ociety ” ue Press, Indiana, 1960); R. D. Lambert (Ed.), “ Religion in American 
(Vol. Comes Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
tutions q T an, November, 1960); Official Guide to Catholic Educational Insti 
Catholic i Religious Communities in the United States (The 6th Annual Ed., 
It's Your PB tenal Directory Co., Rociville Center, NY. 1964); J. J. Cribbin, 
State in th uture (Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1962); A. P. Stokes, Church and 
e United States (Harper, New York, 1950), 3 vols. 
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z : rete 
in the teaching of religion was found in the direction of init | “sere 
methods and in conformity with the laws governing ten at aa pa 
ment. Catholic spokesmen stressed that these sound ae sen 
the new pedagogy were the very life principles of the churc a ee 
activity, embodied in her liturgical practices and in the T i = 
of Christ. Hence the nineteenth century saw the “hs u Sarl 
methods which gave up the mere memorizing of doctrinal ne oul he of 
featured the importance of intelligent effort in making the 
religion functional in the mind and heart of the pupil. ' of St. 

In France, the Sulpician method (devised by the Fathers Bere 
Sulpice) uses the natural inclinations of childhood, presents 4 ae 
of subject-matter, and demands pupil activity; its appeal to the ‘eaten 
sity and interest of children is by means of concrete illustrations ka ae 
from the sensible things which are around them in accordance wi 
principles of modern educational practice.** TE 

In Germany, the Munich method originated among the men! j litz 
the Society of Catechists of Munich; it is also known as the Se cal 
method’ (from its chief exponent, and is often called the ‘ an oe 
method’). It is basically the Herbartian method. The catecheti - 
instruction is divided into methodical units; these revolve around © 
theme and always begin with a stor 


devoloped are evolved from the les 
the doctrine of the 


“2 Frank P, 
Monroe (Ed.), 
43 R. 


Ss 

Cassidy, “ Religious Education—Catholic ”, pp. 938-41, in va : 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research (Macmillan, New Yone igion 
an = . Bandas, Catechetical Methods—Standard Methods of Teaching 

.F. Wa 1929), pp. x , e Educa 
: “J. J. Baieri, R. G. Bandas pot car Cini, Religious Instruction and Ed 
y York, 1938), pp. 138-47, 176-8. , 
Cassidy, “ Religious Education—Catholic ”, op. cit., p. 939- 


i |New 
“J. K. Sharp, Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion (Benziger, Bros. 
York, 1929). 
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The system demands a well-trained teacher. Many of its ideas have 

been applied in the American classrooms, especially the principle of 
self-activity. 
In the United States, the Yorke method has been criticized because of 
its introduction of the catechism even into the first grade and its over- 
emphasis on memorizing. The Shields method makes religion domi- 
nant in the curriculum; it is associated with all learning so as to enter 
Into the child's daily thinking, the formation of his character, and the 
direction of his conduct. (Shields’ approach is basically Froebelian and 
the influence of biology; his method has been criticized because it does 
not call for use of the memory).*” 

The most recently developed method of 
as Libica and has been popularized by He 
comes from the formation of the first syll 
vors, Liturgy, Bible, and Catechism, of which the method is a com- 

ination. The method deals with content more than with method 
proper, introducing older pupils to the Bible, the Missal, and the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. The liturgical year is the guide of the cate- 
chetical doctrine correlated with the ecclesiastical feasts and seasons.** 
b Modern Catholic educators agree that the teaching of religion should 

€ based on a correct psychological method, favouring the catechetical 
rhod which is correctly understood and applied; but they recognize 
that this method needs supplementary aids in leading the child to think 
about his religion. 


teaching religion is known 
nry Borgmann. The name 
able of each of the three 


The Jewish View 

recording to Chipkin, the term ‘Jewish Educ 

Pa la tradition, the spiritual outlook on life, 
the historic experience of the Jewish people 


the centuri 
uries and j i 
scene "10 as adjusted to or incorporate 


ation’ “ embraces the 
the cultural heritage, 
as developed through 
d within the national 


apr 
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w Tas Chipkin, “Religious Education—Jewish ”, pp. 941-5, in Walter S. 

see also a) Bucy clopedia of Educational Research (Macmillan, New York, 1941), 
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: i xcept 

Church-state relations are defined for the Jewish ee a a 
in Israel) by its acceptance of the religious interpre a a G 
clause of the First Amendment by the U.S. Supreme nment nor 
Everson and McCollum cases *’: neither the Federal Gover or pre- 
the states can set up a church; aid one religion, aid all ih eae, 
fer one religion over another; force one to go to, oF n er g tax to 
church or to profess a belief or disbelief in any religion; le Ta we 
support any religious activity; or openly or secretly eer re defini- 
affairs of any religious organization. By the acceptance of turn has 
tion Jews are identified as ‘strict separationists ', and this in ee 
enabled the Jews “ to escape much of the strife that has mar 

istory of other lands .5! 
: er. it must be noticed that internal conflicts in Judaism asmo 
those in Protestantism, although its forms are different and e erea 
publicly advertised. Some of the numerous forms of world Ju i dely 
each proclaiming itself to be the authentic form, “differ more W ae 
from one another than from certain other religions.... The ee 
new forms has usually been accompanied by conflicts and controve! i 
between those who support and those who oppose them. East 
fact,“ American Judaism is now neither Sephardic, Ashkenazic, nor Eas 


: : ry dis- 
European but a product of all three interacting to produce a Jenny ain 
tinct from that of other cultures. Sephardic Jews have tended to rema 
Orthodox; th 


r i aism. 
e Askenazim were the chief supporters of Reform Judai 
East European Jews, 


€ à : t in 
for cultural, social, and economic reasons, fi 
With neither group.” 53 


Louis Finkelstein lity 
C. B. Sherman, Th can Society: A Study in Ethnic Individual! 
(Wayne State Uni i i v 
5° Everson v, ion of Ewing (330 US. 1 (1947); McCollum 
Board of Education (330 U.S. 1 (1947)). jcial 
i Jacobson, o s Israel is a Jewish country, Judaism is the omie 
religion and the Jewish calendar is observed, but religious freedom of other ag 
Is preserved. But the relationship of Zionism to Israel has to be also noted: M. 
e Jewish State (Harvard, Cambridge, 1961); e 
, Israel's Odyssey: A Survey of Israel's Renaissance, Achievements king 
» New York, 1959); David Horowitz, State in the ie ago 
(Knopf, New York, 1953); A. M, Lilienthal, What Price Israel (Regnery, Chic 
1953); L. F. R. Williams, The State of Israel (Macmillan, New York, 1957). ibrary. 
52 Maurice Simon, Jewish Religious Conflicts (Hutchinson’s University Lib 
London, 1950), p. 7. 7 of 
** David O. Moberg, The Church as a Social Institution: The eae 
American Religion (Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1962), p. 278; O. J. Je osite 
sky, “Historical Background”, in Janowsky (Ed.), The American Jew: A come ave 
Portrait (Harper, New York, 1942), Pp. 1-127; Marshall Sklare, Conser ), PP 
Judaism: An American Religious Movement (Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1955): 
21-4. 
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Heated discussions relating to ‘education’, are carried on within 
larger theological considerations; involved also is the question of atti- 
tudes towards ‘cultural pluralism’ and assimilation, some wishing to 
retain their ethnic distinctions, together with religious ones by means 
of insisting on ‘ Jewish education’, while others propound that Jews 
should be absorbed gradually into the American ‘ melting pot '.** 

If we accept the attitude of Philip Jacobson, Programme Co-ordinator 
of the National Community Relations, Advisory Council of New York 
City, then the Jewish “ tradition of separation established the political 
authority as an exclusively secular authority ”;** and “those who 
would align the state on the side of religion act on the mistaken assump- 
tion that religion is entitled to an officially preferred status on the 
American social scene"; and Jews defend the stability of the public 
school on the assumption “ that it is one of the chief instruments for 
developing an informed citizenry and achieving the goals of American 
democracy", But since the public schools are governmentally sup- 
ported enterprises, “ like every other phase of the operations of the 
secular political authority, they are foreclosed from intruding upon the 
conscience or faith of children , , . they must be free of ‘serene 
a ig 4 a 
ae "" Accordingly, Jews conclude that te ae 4 
E erance of religion are the responsibilities oft EEA stand 
itm ag and the home and not of the public schoo! syste utes, pat 
Soer ene the “ utilization in any manner of the a ne gious instruc- 
ti, mn an = Thie publiesahoolitg eon Wis r hate with, the 
Public i he and “ they resist all efforts to assign to, X > a A 
an git] ool the function of developing religiously cor oni $ A 

S. To be sure, Jews think well of the public school teacher, Du 


Ne is no : L rb 
t their choice of instructor to ensure the survival and flourishing 
antly expand and 


ditions. Fi 
. For that purpose, Jews const I 
Prac 3 available to their 


Children,» s, U8ious educational facilities they make 


i i i rement 
Ays American Jews, despite an increasingly important more 


aa 


by the American Council 


apounde ie periodical, Issues. 


This | i : > 
5 atter poi iew i rously pr 
point of view is vigo y Pig exce 


toxi 12s. 201 E. 57 St., New York 10022, an 
sa 42CObson, op, cit., P. 243. 
Reo mop. x d positions of the 
Safeguarding Reli ious Liberty (Statements of policy aR Intions Advisory 
Couuogte Council GE hice and the National Community Rela 
i, ec 
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eacon, Boston, 1965); n.a., “The New America 
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following World War II to build up Jewish day schools, A 
firmly opposed to any deviation from the most rigid separation © 
church and state. Few Jews ask for public funds for their religious 
schools." As a group conscious of its minority status in a land where 
various Christian denominations make up the majority, the Jewish 
segment apparently believes that any weakening of the ‘ wall of spaa 
tion ’ would place it at a marked disadvantage both in public school an 

in society. As Herberg has aptly noted: “ At bottom, this attitude may 
be traced to the conviction, widely held though rarely articulated, that 
because the Western Jew achieved emancipation with the seculariza- 


tion of society, he can preserve his free and equal status only so long as 
culture and society remain secular,” 6° 


Religion and the Curriculum in Latin America 

Political inde 
macy in the reli 
refusal of th 


patronage) of colonial times, (This was the ar- 
rangement whereby th 


e king had the prerogative of nominating all 
he episcopal hierarch 


passed to them 
Sovereignty, a claim which the P. 
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1955), P. 78; see als sues that Divide”, Journal of Social Issu 
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or when Rosas used it as an instrument of his tyranny over Argentina).** 

At the beginning the church sponsored the cause of the Conservative 
parties against the Liberals. This induced the anti-clerical measures by 
Morazán of Central America, Mosquera of Colombia, Guzman Blanco 
of Venezuela, and Alfaro of Ecuador, representing the Liberals, But on 
the accession to power of the Conservatives, the anti-clerical activities 
were undone (Nufiez of Colombia, Carrera of Central America, and 
Garcia Moreno of Ecuador). Moreno of Ecuador, for instance, restored 
among other concessions the church's ancient monopoly of education 
and its control over the expression of thought by the censorship of all 
publications; and in 1873 he forced the Ecuadorian Congress to conse- 
crate the Republic as the ‘ Sacred Heart of Jesus’. 

A In their settlement of the religious question, different countries used 
different patterns. In Peru, for instance, the church is disestablished and 
has the status of a pensionary of the state and is without political influ- 
ence. In Colombia, the Constitution of 1936 disestablished the church 
and declared the secularization of public education. In Venezuela the 
government has preserved its right of patronage, and instruction in the 
Catholic creed is mandatory in public schools although the practice 
of other cults is allowed. In Chile a law of separation was passed in 
1925; the church retained its properties and full control over its own 
schools, In Argentina, the status of the church is defined by the Consti- 
tution of 1853; the church occupies a somewhat anomalous middle 
ground between the position of a full-fledged state church and separa- 
tion (as it exists in Chile); the government allows religious instruction 
in the public schools but the state reserves control over public educa- 
tion. In Uruguay, the church is completely independent of the state 
and is unhampered in its educational activities though limited in the 
public celebration of its religious festivals. In Brazil, church and state 
Were also separated. In Mexico, the differences between church and 
State assumed a character of intransigence and violence. In the 1850s, 
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rch. 
a combination of laws struck at the power and wealth of = ae 
The 1857 Constitution proclaimed the principle of state = aera ie 
complete religious tolerance. In Cuba, the Communist r = ant ined 
augurated an experiment in Cuba's pro-communist = oe 
with the church tolerated but excluded completely from cies ee 
The general situation of the educational role of the churc a TAR 
America to-day can be summarized in terms of the attempts eae 
Catholic Church in Ecuador to draft a far-reaching progranm S 
weaknesses of the religious knowledge teaching are evaluate a 
shortage of teachers and teaching material, poor financial mss nd 
and, above all, a shortage of clergy. To remedy the situation mer 
‘radio schools’ by which religious instruction could be given are P -A 
sored, together with information centres and financial appr one 
Europe and North America. The conference stressed that for o pn 
religious teaching had been regarded not as a matter of formal e! 


ee NS KENA ; y anid 
tion but as “ mere instruction in which ritualism, sentimentality @ 
idealism played a big part.” * 


The Situation in Asia 

“Religion and philosophy perme 
Asian nation, to-day as well as in 
religion’ is used over and over agai 


ate the history and culture of nid 
centuries past. The phrase H 


n by Asians, who take pride in we 

spiritual emphasis to be found in every phase of their existence. ging 

All the great religions were founded centuries ago in Asia, inclu vid 

Judaism and Christianity, and of all the organized religions in the gwd 

to-day, Hinduism is the oldest. With no individual founder, it a 
changed greatly over thousands of years and has given birth to tw 
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and Jainism—and to many minor 
ones, There are well over 300 million Hindus, mostly in India but also 
in Ceylon, Bali, and Thailand. AlLembracing, tolerant of all beliefs, Hin- 
duism has many sacred books, including the Vedas, the Brahmanas, and 
the Upanishads. Like all other religions, Hinduism has its temples and 
its priests and its schools; but much of the special quality of Hindu 
life derives from the information organization centred on the gurus 
(men noted for their wisdom and holiness who guide students and dis- 
ciplines in their aspirations). 

Buddhism, often called the Religion of the Enlightened One, arose in 


India in the sixth century B.C. within the general concept of Hinduism. 


Buddhists believe that the fundamental aim of the religious man is to 
htfold path’ which will 


eliminate self-centred desire and follow the ‘ eig 
lead to Nirvana; gentleness, serenity, meditation, and compassion are a 
basic part of Buddhist teachings. To-day Buddhism flourishes in China, 
Japan, Burma, Mongolia, and South-east Asia. In Thailand it is a state 
religion, and the law requires every young man to spend at least six 
months as a monk, shaving his head, donning a saffron robe, and living 
ma monastery. 

In recent years the Zen sect of Buddhis 
ordinary interest among Westerners. In general, the Zen believers tried 
to strip away the formal or symbolic elements of Buddhist practice and 
to concentrate upon a simple, direct, practical approach to truth 
through meditation and self-analysis. 

Islam is the third great Asian religion, with some 320 million fol- 
lowers; it is especially strong in ‘Arabia, North Africa, the Middle East, 
Asiatic Russia, parts of China and India, Indonesia, and in Pakistan. 
The religion was founded by the prophet Mohammad in the seventh 
century a.D. in Arabia and quickly spread through North Africa and the 
Asian continent, The Koran is its sacred book. There art numerous 
sects, but in general Islam is remarkably close-knit and strongly per- 
Meated by nationalistic and militant concepts; in fact, modern Islam 
is both a political movement and a philosophic programme. 

Confucianism is not so much a religion as an ethical code of morals, 
conduct, and manners featuring moderation and balance. The influence 
of Confucianism as a way of life in China cannot be exaggerated, with 
almost five hundred million Confucians in China even to-day. Confu- 
Cianism is also in existence in other parts of Asia where Chinese have 


migrated. 


other major religions—Buddhism 


m has attracted an extra- 


The followers of Taoism can be found especially among Chinese 
Jayed an important part in 


intellectuals and artists. Shintoism has p m . part. 
the determination of the Japanese character and politics. Christianity 
numbers only between 1 per cent and 3 per cent in most Asian coun- 
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tries—except in the Catholic Philippines. But the Christian influence 
has been far-reaching through the founding of schools and medical 
services, the inauguration of social welfare programmes, and the im- 
provement of agriculture; a large number of leaders in Asiatic countries 
were educated in mission schools and colleges. In addition, many 
minor religions flourish in Asia, and primitive cults can be found in 
Borneo, the Philippines, inland areas of South-east Asia, and the Hima- 
layan uplands. 

In spite of the ‘gentleness’ of such an important religion as Bud- 
dhism, the ethnocentric aspects of nearly all Asiatic religions have been 
injected into Asia’s politics and educational systems. In our times the 
influence of Buddhists in Vietnam, for instance, has meant turbulence 
at times mounting to anarchy; complicating all this the Buddhists 
appear to have no positive measures, only negative ones. When Eng- 
land's rule in India gave way quietly to the granting of independence in 
1947, nearly a quarter of its old inhabitants professed the Moslem faith, 
and in some parts of the country, notably in the north-west, the 
Moslems formed a solid majority; though they had existed side by side 
with the Hindus for centuries, neither had ever assimilated or even 
accepted the other. Most Moslems feared that their interests, cared for 
Hc we be thrust aside bya triumphant Hindu majority, 
separate Moker refused to accept the new order of things—unless a 

State, Pakistan, were established; this was accord- 


ney pe And Pakistan includes what was formerly north-west India 
de a separate area, a thousand miles eastward, which was East 


What turned this partition of India into a tragedy was that the limits 
of Pakistan could not be draw i 


s reat i i aki- 
stan have continued to as ee SUEN 

__ The story of Islam's conquests is also a story of religious and political 
imperialism. It can be doubted whether the impression, which still re- 
mains, that the invading and aggressive Moslems were a fanatical horde 
bent on attaining Paradise at the cost of their lives and ready to die 1 
battle for this immediate reward. It is true that the Koran did indeed 
promise such a reward, but it is not to be supposed that this was ghe 


Sie in the sacred text that claimed their exclusive attention. T = 
oran had also told them what policy to adopt towards the unbelievers; 
and this policy was 


worth far more to the faithful than any fanatical 
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self-sacrifice. Briefly the unbelievers could keep their religion, could 
even keep their churches and their synagogues and their priesthood; but 
they had to pay dearly for the privilege. Anyone converted to Islam 
was freed of all taxes, though, of course, he accepted voluntarily the 
obligation to give alms to the poor as prescribed by the Koran, The 
taxes were borne by the unbelievers, and until the era of conquest was 
over no faithful Moslem had to pay any. Moreover, the Moslems were 
not at all interested in destroying the civilization of the peoples they 
conquered; on the contrary, they had the most endearing trait of being 
extremely interested in the native cultures and wishing to learn from 
them and contribute to them what they could—in this respect putting 
to shame many of the conquerors of history and imitating only the 
greatest, Alexander the Great. But when the barbarous Turks entered 
into the Moslem heritage, after it had been in decay for centuries, Islam 
did become fanatical and destroyed more than it created and preserved. 
The fact remains that to-day “ the focal point of any traditional cul- 
ture and society [in Islamic countries] is religion "86 Islam’ literally 
means submission, and religiously it means submission to the will of 
God, called Allah in Arabic; a Moslem is the individual who has sub- 
mitted to Allah and who acknowledges Muhammad as the Apostle of 
God. In his profession of faith, repeated in the five daily prayers, the 
Moslem proclaims: “ There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is his 
messenger,” , 
Claim Rivlin and Szyliowicz, “ Unlike mcdern Western society, in 
Which religion is so often reserved for Sundays and such special occa- 
sions as marriage and death, traditional Islam is all-encompassing. All 
social relations are determined and sanctioned by religion.... There 
is no division between temporal and religious, between secular and 
sacred; all is sacred. An Islamic spirit permeates the entire area and all 
aspects of life—private, political, social, economic and religious. ...” °7 
With the impact of Western ideologies and technology, this character 
of Islamic education presents many problems, focused on the general 
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pedia of Islam (Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1957); Stephan, Ronart and Nandy, 
Concise Encyclopedia of Arabic Civilization: The Arab East (Praeger, New York, 
1961), 

“ Rivlin and Szyliowicz, op. cit., p. 19 
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process known as ‘modernization’. It is true that ee m 
modifications in the social systems have been produce: Hi e 
educational opportunities, especially those for women, Em 
mains to be achieved. The illiteracy rates of all the Middle = : 
countries (with the exception of Israel) are over 60 per cent. is Bee 
content of the education hinders the transition to modernity. : eee 
note here such complicating factors as the glaring shortage o a re 
tional facilities, illiteracy, malnutrition and disease—nearly a f 
factors which characterize to-day the under-developed nations. on 
the religious element is still dominant, as exemplified by the curricu re 
of the al-Azhar University in Cairo, whose printed curricula of t 
different faculties were restricted to the famous classical ‘eleven sub- 
jects’: Moslem law, theology, tradition, exegesis of the Koran, gar 
mar, rhetoric, and logic. These subjects still figure in the new sylla US, 
although in recent years additions have been made; for instance, — 
philosophy (including the history of Greek and medieval Christia à 
philosophy), Islamic history, psychology, and modern Western Jang 
ages (mainly English) in the Theological Faculty." In fact, Rivlin an 
Szyliowicz conclude that “ in spite of the modern changes and the 


recently expanded syllabus, the traditional trend of studies at al-Azhar 
University has not been seriously affected ”.*" 


In general, then, the Moslem faith has had a tremendous influence on 
the governments of many of the Middle East countries; in Pakistan, for 
instance, where more than 80 per cent of the people are Moslems, the 
state has been declared an Islamic Republic, and religion plays a great 
part in the political, social, and educational life. Religious instruction 


there has been made compulsory for Moslem students up to Class vill 
in all schools. At the higher le 


vel, Most universities have well-developed 
departments of Islamic studi 


nent: es and the government has established a 
central institute of Islamic resear 


ch,7! 
Religion and the Curriculum in the 


Communist World 
Marxism has been the most in 


fluential new doctrine shaping the 


° “Employment Prospects of Children and Young People in the Near and 
Middle East ”, International Labour Review (LXXXVII, 1, January, 1963). 

7 T details, see Rivlin and Szyliowicz, Op. cit., pp. 338-44. 

ibid., p. 342. ; 

7! Mushtaq Ahmad, Government and Politics in Pakistan (Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York, 1959): Leonard Binder, Religion and Politics in Pakistan 
(University of California Press, Berkeley, 1961); A. K. N. Karim, Changing Society 
in India and Pakistan (Oxford, New York, 1956); Stanley Maron (Ed.), Takis 
Society and Culture (Human Relations Area Files, New Haven, 1957); I. H. Qures! 2 
The Pakistani Way 


1 of Life (Praeger, New York, 1956); L. F. R. Williams, The State 
of Pakistan (Faber, London, 1962). 
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history of the world this past century; yet there is no agreement among 
Marxists to-day as to what their doctrine is, or should be. Is the foun- 
tain of Marxist purity to be found in Moscow, Peking, or Belgrade? Or 
is it perhaps cherished only in the obscure corners where to-day's few 
remaining Trotskyists linger? 

The verbal battle among t 
to-day, and threatens at times even to 
mere political polemics.”* 

Nevertheless, in spite of their v 
Marxism, all communist states to-day 
retical rejection of religion. On the ot 
sent every aspect of Communist policy to 
difficult’, for three reasons: (1) in this realm, Communist tactics are 
always ‘dialectic’ (elastic, ever-changing); (2) religious persecution is 
camouflaged “more than perhaps any other type of persecution "; 
and (3) certain religions (for example, Buddhism, Islam, and Protestant- 
ism) have no systematically working research centres. Those that exist 
are for the Russian Orthodox and the Catholic Churches, “but even 
here a lack of scientific preparation is very often evident in those 
engaged in research "’."* 


hese and other factions makes history 
assume more active forms than 


arious ideological interpretations of 
agree on one point—their thec- 
her hand, “an attempt to repre- 
wards religion is particularly 


The Churches in the USSR 

The churches in the Soviet Union have had their ups and downs. 
Marx's atheism appealed to the Russian revolutionaries, since the 
Orthodox Church in Russia was reactionary; as its lower clergy were 


1—r1oo Years in the Life of a Doctrine (Dial Press, 


n Bertram D, Wolfe, Marxism 
New York, 1965). 

* J. M. Bochenski, “ Religion ”, Chapter XXX, pp. 493-542, in J. M. Bochenski 
and Gerhart Niemeyer (Eds.), Handbook on Communism (Praeger, New York, 
1962). The persecution of religion in the communist countries is followed mostly 
in emotionalized evaluations, and hence most literature—and there is a lot of it— 
Sa hardly objective. The current events and literature can be followed in Interna- 
tional Affairs Commission of the National Council of Churches (475 Riverside Dr., 
New York, N.Y. 10027), Religion in Communist-dominated Areas (Ed. by Ander- 
son, P.b.). See also such studies as Joseph S. Roucek and Kenneth V. Lottich, 
Behind the Iron Curtain (Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 1964); V. I. Alekseev, 
Materials for the History of the Russian Orthodox Church in the U.S.S.R. (Research 
Programme on the U.S.S.R., 2 vols., New York, 1954-55); M. L. Bach, God and the 
Soviets (Crowell, New York, 1958); J. S- Curtiss, The Russian Church and the 
Soviet State, 1917-1950 (Little, Brown, Boston, 1953); Constantin de Grunwald, 


The Churches and the Soviet Union (Macmillan, New York, 1962); Walter Kolarz, 
ess, New York, 1961); Matthew Spinka, 


Religion in the Sovi i tin’s Pr 

The Church in at gnien OE rd, New York, 1956); Boleslaw Szczesniak, The 
Russian Revolution and Religion: A Collection of Documents concerning the 
Suppression of Religion by the Communists, 1917-1925 (Notre Dame University 
Press, Indiana, 1959). 
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uneducated (if not illiterate or half-illiterate); and since it largely nas 
moted superstition. Its educational value, though great, was impaire 
by the low standard of the education of its priests. o 

Lenin said: “Our party . . . cannot and must not be indifferent to 
unconsciousness, ignorance or obscurantism in the form of ee 
beliefs.” The Communist Party was in fact, and still is, decidedly am 
militantly anti-religious. It was the avowed object of the Bolsheviks 
to eradicate religion, if not in the older generation, at any rate among 
the youth, which it seemed so easy to mould in accordance with the 
tenets of the Marxian faith. To expose the superstitions, the miracles 
and the splendours of the church as unscientific and as cheating and 
robbing the masses was considered the duty of every Bolshevik. Some- 
thing like a new lay religion was being evolved instead, the religion 
of Communism with Lenin as its saint, whose image is found every” 
where, whose dead body, preserved by scientific processes and exhibited 
in the mausoleum in the Red Square, attracts innumerable pilgrims 


from all corners of the vast realm and in whose honour the ‘Lenin 
Corners’ 


in schools and other public buildings are erected for lay 
worship. 


The destruction of the clerical hierarchy, of the old communities, and 


of the wealth and material possessions of the churches by means of 
physical force or of legis} 


ation was easy enough, although the attempts 
to stamp out the religious feeling has been in all the communist coun- 
tries not fully successful, 

Following the separation of state and church and the expulsion of 
religious teaching from the schools, a formal freedom of conscience and 
toleration Was proclaimed in R.S.F.S.R. on July 10, 1918, in the provi- 
sion of Article 13 of the Constitution, according to which “ freedom 
of religious and anti-religious propaganda is acknowledged to be the 
right of all citizens”, By Decree of April 14, 1929, the provision was 


ner that the citizens enjoyed only “ freedom of 
of anti-religious propaganda”. This formula was 


Constitution of 1936 (Sec. 124) and characterizes 
i-religious, 


religious worship and 
adopted by the Stalin 
the Soviet state as ant 


But more important than the enunciation of principles has been the!” 
Practical application, In this respect there have been considerable vacil- 
lations and changes. But one basic measure which has been uphel 
from the early time of the Revolution up to the present time is the law 
forbidding religious instruction to minors in groups of more than three 
—thus leaving religious education to the family, while the Communist 
Youth is instructed in godlessness, 


While in many non-communist countries there is some degree of con- 
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flict between the influence of the school and that of outside agencies 
(private schools, radio, television), this is not the case in the U.S.S.R., 
since the media of mass communication, just as the schools, are con- 
trolled by government and Party, reinforcing what is taught in the class- 
room instead of clashing with it. Much money is lavished on the 
theatre, films, papers, music, and the like, with particular attention 
paid to young people. The youth movements’ functions are not purely 
political, especially the sections for younger children (the Pioneers), but 
in their task of attending to various leisure activities they contrive to 
convey the political message incidentally by methods much the same 
as those of the schools themselves. By these close links with the 
schools, the organizations become in effect a branch of the educational 
system; the children, in their leisure as in their work, are thus kept 
close to the social and political influences considered suitable by the 
current Soviet regime.” 

An important aspect of this orientation in education is the attitude 
taken towards religion. Official hostile policy of the Soviet government 
towards religion has been put into effect by devices ranging from almost 
complete proscription to bare tolerance, combined with anti-religious 
propaganda of varying degrees of virulence. At present the position 
is roughly a combination of toleration and official discouragement. The 


Constitution (Article 124) states: “Freedom of religious worship and 


freedom of anti-religious propaganda is recognized for all citizens.” 


Freedom of pro-religious propaganda is not mentioned, and though re- 
ligious observances take place quite freely at Jeast in the major cities, 
there are many indirect pressures, and adherence to any church is 
likely to be a considerable drawback to the ambitious. From time to 
time, if church-going appears to be on the increase, anti-religious propa- 
ganda is stepped up in the Press and in the schools. 

Religious education is completely divorced from the classroom; apart 
from a few church-run seminaries for the training of priests where 
education and religion come together. Parents who want to give chil- 
dren religious instruction must make their own individual arrange- 
ments through their own churches in their own time. 

Azarov and Yurev classified (in 1959) yomg people in the U.S.S.R. 
who display “ any religious tendencies ” into three categories: (1) the 
true believers (novices, monks and nuns, and pupils in the theological 
schools and academies in sixty-nine monasteries and nunneries, eight 


f Soviet Education (McGraw-Hill, New 
remains one of the best available 


] and political scene. 


segs George S. Counts, The Challenge o: 
ork, 1957), although somewhat outdated, 
studies relating Soviet education to the socia 
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f ania 
secondary and two higher theological schools) (2) those observing the 
forms of religion; and (3) the “waverers af EA 

Religious statistics are hard to obtain, but it ren a jews (the 
“probably has ” almost 30 million Moslems and 2,2 : apes ne data 
Soviet Union is the fourth biggest Moslem power in t chon vats Sas 
the United States, is the second Jewish power.) At any r - ee ake 
although tolerated—frowned upon, and Moslem meetu = A a, 
encouraged, although the Bukhara’s School of Divinity, 9 e 
is still functioning, with some 100 students who take an g a al 
Graduates go out all over Central Asia as mullahs DE Bee SN 
theological training institutions are officially licensed and co 
the appropriate department of government, 

As far as the Jews are concerned, Soviet le 


ing 
aders have been promoting 


i 7 iz wish 
assimilation, “ looking with disfavour on any type of eee p 
activity ”; the number of Jewish religious congregations (and h 
education 


78 
al activities) had dwindled to fewer than a hundred in Se 
A special guide on how to combat the Jewish religion, prepare Ty 
Gregory Ziskin, was issued by the Soviet State Publishing plouses hee 
Moscow Yeshiva Kol Jacob, the only one in the U.S.S.R., in Nov p ap 
1963 had five registered students and three instructors, (“ When Ar 


3 : siti he 
bishop Nicodemus, leader of a Soviet church delegation visiting t 
United States, was asked wh 


sams a iet 
y there was only one yeshivah in the Sovie 
Union, he replied, ‘ Perhaps 


it is simply that Jewish youth in the Soviet 
Union do not go in for being rabbis '.”’) 7° 


The majority of Lithuanians an 
Byelorussia are R 


Religious Education in the Communist Bloc 
In all communist 


countries the r 
with the exception o 


2. 3 : ized, 
eligious schools were nationalize 
f the Catholic 


University in Lublin (Poland), a few 


z jtute 
75 M. Azarov and G. Yurev, “ Soviet Youth and Religion ”, pp. 54-64, in mgs 
for the Study of the U.S.S.R., Youth in the Soviet Union, A Collection of Ar 
(Series I, No, 53, Munich, July, 1959). 7, New 

* John Gunther, Meet Soviet Russia: Land, People, Sights (Harper & Row, 
York, 1964), p. 15. 

%7 Gunther, Op. cit., pp. 166-7, 

78 Leon Shapiro, “ Soviet Union "ie Bi 
Himmelfarb (Eds.), American Jewish Ye 
tion Society of America, Philadelphia, 1 

7? Shapiro, Op. cit., p. 270, 


ris 
P. 266-78, in Milton Fine, and pasar 
ar Book 1964 (Vol. 65, The Jewish 
964). 
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secondary schools in Poland administered by splinter groups, and eight 
secondary schools in Hungary.*" 

This measure is legally based on constitutional provisions which call 
for the “ separation of school and church ".*' Such provisions are found 
in the Constitutions of the Soviet Union (Armenia, Azerbaijan, White 
Russia, Georgia, the R.S.F.S.R., Turkistan, the Ukraine, Uzbekistan), 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Poland. 

The following sentence from the Polish Constitution is typical of all 
the provisions: “No religious sect, congregation, or community may 
open or administer schools for general education; it may, under state 
control, administer only such special theological schools for the train- 
ing of its clergy which are prerequisite for the performance of their 
religious duties.” *? The same provisions are also formulated in special 
laws; thus, for example, all private schools in Czechoslovakia were 
suspended on April 21, 1948; in Hungary they were abolished under the 
provisional law No. 33 (which became valid on June 16, 1948). 

_In some of these countries even private religious instruction is pro- 
hibited; for instance, in Carpatho-Ukraine even religious instruction 
within the churches was forbidden in 1945; the same reports have come 
from certain sections of Yugoslavia ** (Bosnia, Montenegro, and Slo- 
venia, the decree of July 31, 1951). Wherever religious instruction is 
allowed on an optional basis, such governmental pressure is exerted on 
the parents that they seldom dare to demand it for their children. This 
condition is especially noticeable in Poland, which relatively speaking 
has the fewest legal restrictions on religious instruction. 

Of interest is also the support granted by the various communist 
governments to so-called ‘ splinter groups’ set up inside the churches, 
and recognized as the sole legitimate representatives of the particular 
church in question, whose educational tasks are focused on teaching 


8o ; p 
J. M. Bochenski, “ Religion ”, Chapter XIII, pp. 4937542, 10 J. M. Bochenski 
ae ee Niemeyer (Eds) Handbook on Communism (Praeger, New York, 
1962). , 


* For details, see S. D. Kertesz (Ed.), East Central Europe and the World: Deve- 
lopments in the Post-Stalin Era (University of Notre Dame Press, Indiana, 1962): 
Albania, pp. 212-16; Baltic States, p. 29; Bulgaria, pp. 173, 196; Hungary, pP. mo 
Poland, PP. 52, 54, 56, 57; Rumania, pp. 173-43 Yugoslavia, pp. 29477; Committee 
on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, The Church and State under aie (Vol. 111), 

D.C., 1965). 


Yugoslavia (Government Printing Office, Washington, 
ee R. F. Staar, Poland 1944-1962: The 


** For th feat isi 
Susienzasion OF aCi patie ‘Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 
1962), Chapter 14, “ The Roman Catholic Church ”, pp. 241-56; and Chapter 15, 

The Anti-Church Movements ”, pp. 257-70- 

Bochenski, op. cit., Pp. 509. 
Y.B.E.—10* 
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the need of supporting the communists and making the religious 
doctrines of the church agree with ‘ Marxism-Leninism '."! 


Religion in Communist China 


To the Chinese communists, just like to all other communists every- 
where, religion is “ the opiate of the people "—and since the conquest 
of the mainland the regime has been intent on slowly strangling the 
Christian churches. Even Confucianism is evaluated as being ‘feudal’ 
and an anathema. The endowments of Buddhist and Taoist temples and 
the ancestral temples (in the old China usually in land) have been con- 
fiscated; monks and nuns are required to take up what the communists 
define as useful labour. On the other hand, a few Buddhist temples in 
Peking and elsewhere were maintained and even repaired, presumably 
in an effort to ingratiate the communists with the Buddhist peoples cf 
south-east Asia; some effort was put forth to preserve and restore an- 


cient Buddhist shrines and structures as cultural monuments. In fact, in 


195% the Chinese Buddhist Association was organized as a means of re- 


moulding Buddhism to conform to the government's programme and 
to obtain the co-operation of Buddhists. The communists discredited, 
however, the popular cults and the latter withered, But “ Islam proved 


p ‘splinter groups’ designated as 
> first started in 1950 after an attempt tO 
ey aimed to sever completely the ties connect- 


JosEpH S. ROUCEK. 


y ibid., pp. 516-18, 
K. S. Latourett, The Chinese: Th 


eir History and Culture (Macmillan, NeW 
York, 1964), pp. 560-1, For more details see Theodore H. E. at “ Mainland 


China : The Red Storm Over Asia ”, Chapter XIII, pp, 547-96, in Joseph S. Roucek 


and K. V, Lottich, Behind the I i i 
1964); Chen, “ Education in China" Cone ene a teen 


hapter 17, pp. 524-66, in A. H. Moehlman 
and J. S. Roucek (Eds,), Comparative Education (Dryden New York, 1952). 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Financing of Parochial Schools 


taken place throughout 
ace to talk in terms of 
opulation, and aspira- 
This triple explosion 
ttention than ever 
f the import- 


SINCE 

h epee. vast educational changes have 
AS riple ex Bi It has become commonpl 
tions, all of tise in the areas of knowledge, p 
has meant hated bain strongly on education. 
before and bo Sp gre is receiving far greater a 
ance of a eE increased interest and awareness O 

. , expenditure has also increased. 


Costs 

implications for the parochial 
angements which worked 
and less expensive are 
ate schools improve, 
order to prevent the 
roviding scientific 
r language teach- 


Fr P 

Tiy E of view of costs the 
fairly well E ay is disturbing; financial arr 
now stretched en education was more limited 
the paröchial to the limit. As the facilities in st 
intake of ES desire to emulate them in 
aboratories a from dropping. This may mean p 
ng. The pom a ae equipment and rooms fo 
Similarly if of such provision are clearly very high. — 
We can see es look, even very briefly, at the population increases 
uildings a Teo of the implications: not only are more school 
States, for ex Places required but also more teachers. In the United 
only BE eric the private system, which is mainly Catholic, can 
ut even the ecause the teaching orders are not paid salaries as such 
Tothers to dk there are difficulties since there are not enough nuns and 
Say that unl eal with the increased numbers. In the main it is true to 
obtained in ess church schools pay salaries equal to those that can be 
qualified a other schools they will recruit teachers who are not as well 
limitless; ib those in state schools. The purse of the state may seem 
; that of the churches clearly is not and their real resources 


m ia 
ay be diminishing, 


i 


2: 
The 
world rates of increase of expenditure during the years 1960-64 : 


1960 13:2% 
1961 15:9% 
1962 146% 
1963 15:58% 
1964 13:18% 
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The Problem 


been going on ever since national provision of education emerged in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, but the urgency is 
now greater. The problem has changed in emphasis somewhat: it is 
ought to be religious instruction in 
ht to give money to religious schools 
tment notion it can afford not to do 
On was regarded as a service the fact 
e to provide for the education of all the 
Onsidered to be an advantage. This is seen 
ver, when the investment aspect is stressed 
ational provision may mean that the country 
vailable supplies of talent, The anxiety about 
may loom larger in the minds of governments 
nvolved in garnering it. Closely allied to the 
Pa Aa governments can with equanimity leave the 
proportion of children to the church, is whether 

ate in view of the changes brought 

Tespëct, There is anxiety in many countries in this 


than the expenditure i 


3 BE ie 
; Opportunity. Just as CO’ 
cern is ; a i 
shown when al provision and expenditure varies 
ounty so there is anxiety when provision may 
parochial schools. This puts 
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pen! to let the child and the nation suffer as a result. Since it is 
ne that the whole nation will benefit from the education given to 
E wa not the state pay for it or at least for the major part 
whe iewed solely in economic terms the answer would appear to 
in the affirmative but, as was apparent above, the economic argu- 
ment may not be the strongest. 
Mn ee argument against aid to parochial schools sometimes 
yee oper and legislative arrangements which have been 
Bee e or many decades. Since knowledge of, and respect for, the 
eine oe ion and laws of the country are part of any school curriculum, 
ment involves not only change in the laws themselves but in 

the attitudes of people. 
Pec then the problem is tha 
arene eep pace with the rising costs 
bo A on education increases so the 
re Di more difficult. The state w i 
ncn o vey of investment about the education of 
ube cases restricted by legislation or by deep-seated 
sidizing the church schools. 
Mai a brief survey of the way countries deal with the issue of 
on mg parochial schools shows that many arrangements have been 
Sopot ie from the state bearing the total costs of such schools to 
ri AA to support of any kind. The rest of this paper will look at 
arrangements made in five countries to illustrate different attitudes 


and current problems. 


t church schools are increasingly 
of education, and as state 
position of the parochial 
hile it is concerned from 
all children, is 
attitudes from 


The Netherlands 
tres with, in many senses, the most unt 
Tails, Gai Ww here an arrangement termed financi 
fay wee 4 this system, provided a school has at pupi 
whether rili oth current and capital expenses whatever its views, 
passed in elgious or secular. This arrangement was reached by an Act 
result pri 0 which at first applied only to primary schools, As a 
only i ate, not necessarily religious schools, are in the majority and 
schools Te 28 per cent of the children go to state and municipal 
en fact the majority of the schools are either Catholic or 
Of the = . The country has in other words “ renounced the attractions 
schools ee school. Our children go to one of several segregated 
Catholic i Is possible, in the Netherlands to start one’s life in a Roman 
STET o amily, to go to a Roman Catholic nursery school, and to 
Catholi nes entire school career, including the university, 1n Roman 
c institutions. The same is possible for a Protestant child... . 


usual solution is the 
al equalization pre- 
least fifty pupils, it 
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This is the consequence of a principle of freedom ppoison 
applied.” * The circumstances in the Netherlands are, of cour ae; r i 
different from those in other countries. The population is div erse bu 

the balance” between the different faiths is fairly even being abm 
40 per cent Catholic and 40 per cent Protestant. This means na 
schools favouring one or other religion would not be possible neit : 
does the idea of secular schools appeal to any large extent. The fac 

that the country is small means that in the past the inevitable apum: 
tion of provision to meet the needs of all the citizens was financial sd 
possible: in a larger country, apart from the fact that the religious 
balance is not likely to be so evenly drawn, the costs of such duplication 
might well prove too heavy to bear. The Dutch solution, interesting aS 
it is, offers little hope of proving widely acceptable. 


The United Kingdom 

The United Kingdom would a 
position. While not bearin 
arrangement was re 


Proved acceptable to many. The arrangements made at that time 
divided parochial s 


ed schools ‘an agreed syllabus’ acceptable tO 
many denominations is used while in the case of the ‘aided’ schools 
the religious instruction is left to the schools themselves to determine. 
The Roman Catholic sc ategory. While until 
recently the 75 per cent as reasonable enough, the 
churches are incre al difficulties particularly 
tendency is towards large 


q ; t 
e thi public money to education in the nieue Si 
century was distributed through clerical agencies, when the gove! 
ment did begin to buil 


e. . of 
2p, J. Idenburg “ Financial Equalisation — The Netherlands ", The Year Book 
Education 1956, p. 418, o) 

The total population of the Netherlands is 12,091,000 (9,872,674 i he 
whereas in the United States there are 48,300,000 children at school and ir 
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ablished and however unaccept- 


church schools were already well est 
was a fait accompli which 


able to many people the ‘dual system’ 
could not be easily undone.” 

In England, it must be remem 
religious instruction in state schools w 
the U.S. for instance, the Engel v. Vitale case i 
tional the very general and non-sectarian prayer drawn up by the 
New York State Board of Regents. Whereas in England the 1944 Act 
makes it statutory for all state schools to have a religious assembly 
each day and religious instruction, although parents may withdraw 
their children from both if they wish to do so. 

The arrangements in England are rooted in the curious piece-meal 
fashion in which the educational system emerged and the heavy 
burden of providing education which was placed on the churches in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. The arrangements regarding 
religious instruction are all the more curious when we consider that 
the majority of people in England are not religious or at least do not 
attend church regularly. 

The issue in England, then, may be less heated at the present time 
than it has been in the past because of the relative generosity of the 
arrangements made in 1944. AS the costs of education rise, however, 
it may be that more schools will accept the ‘ controlled ’ arrangement 
rather than the ‘aided’ arrangement. And in England, as else- 
where, many Catholics to whom the arrangement mainly applies 
object to the injustice involved in that they have to pay twice over for 
education, once through their normal taxes and then to the church; 
their position however is not as grievous as that of Catholics in certain 
parts of Canada who pay about 20 re property tax than 


; per cent mor : 
their non-Catholic neighbours in order to support Catholic schools. 


bered, there is not the hostility to 
hich is apparent elsewhere: in 
n 1962 made unconstitu- 


Canada 

The case of Canada ê is another which comes between total aid and 
no aid: the federal government gives no subsidies either to state or 
parochial schools but the separate provinces do. This means that since 
education is the responsibility of each province the arrangements 


differ over the country, although nine out of ten provinces do allocate 
r h as Nova Scotia and New 


money to parochial schools. In provinces sucl V 
Brunswick the church schools are supported in the same way as public 
schools. In Newfoundland an arrangement prevails similar to that of 
the Netherlands, that is all the different groups receive public money, 


* Current ion i 25,000). 
population in U.K. 53,673,000 (1950 50,225,000). 

° Current population of Canada 18,238,000 Public Schools 4,538,869 

1950 13,265,000 Private Schools 202,872 
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whereas in Ontario, as we have seen, those who do not wish to send 
their children to public schools pay extra taxes. The arrangements 
which are made in Canada are subject to the objection that equality 
of opportunity and provision do not apply since church schools in 
some provinces are given more support than elsewhere. 


France and the U.S. 


At the other end of the spectrum to the Netherlands are the United 
States and France. In both countries aid to parochial schools has 
provoked tremendous controversy. In France the population is mainly 
Catholic but the debates are sharpened by strong anti-clerical feeling 
and tradition.” The political power of the church was weakened con- 
siderably at the time of the Revolution at the end of the eighteenth 
century but church control remained in primary education until the 
1880's and church interest in education has remained suspect. After 
World War II the parochial schools were in obvious need of help, and 


in 1951 aid was given, but to individual students in denominational 
schools.* 


As in the United States the principle of separation of church and 
state was evoked. Even SO, support to individuals to attend private 
schools was not adequate and in 1959 the De Gaulle arrangements 
came into force, Under the new law of December 31st, 1959 direct 
aid is given to parochial schools on a contract basis. This means that 
as More teaching is handed over to the state more money is granted: 

ea son ect association can pertain to a portion of the school’s 

neal aly all af them. In the classes involved in the contare 

schools "hen according to the rules and regulations of the pub . 

taken over by PIE expenses of the classes under contract a 
ing classes in pubik e the same way as those of correspon 
g nment 1, by the contract method, encourage t 


(all levels 196 yee Pete eBo G00), 

Oe ‘ 1963) 8,636,000; Private Schools 1,797,000. 5 

ode of New Law regulating Government Relations with Privat® 
S”, Education in France, No. 9, March 1960, p. 42 
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Lastly there is the United States where the problem takes on a whole 
new dimension because of the numbers involved. Here the whole 
issue is constitutional as embodied in the first amendment and reiterated 
in the judgement in the Everson Case 1947 which, while upholding 
the use of public funds for the transportation of children to parochial 
schools, also stated that “ no tax in any amount, large or small, can be 
levied to support any religious activities or institutions whatever they 
may be called, or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice 
religion". 

In the United States the situation is further complicated in that 
many Jews and Protestants oppose state aid to parochial schools since 
the Catholics would be the chief beneficiaries. While four million 
Catholic youngsters attend state schools, over four million attend 
Catholic schools. The total non-public school enrolment, most of 
which is Catholic, numbers about 17 per cent. Even President Kennedy, 
though he was the first Catholic President of the United States, and 
perhaps because of his faith, was deeply committed to the doctrine of 
separation of church and state. However the parochial schools have 
been assisted in certain ways." 

The National Defense Education Act (1958) enabled federal money 
to be spent on special subjects of national importance such as mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages. This meant that some public 
Money did reach parochial schools. There have been other attempts 
to escape the first amendment by giving aid to individual children 1n 
the form of lunches and textbeoks, and, as we have seen, transporta- 
tion, but in spite of the Cochran case (1930) and the Everson case (1947), 
it is evident that the feeling against aid to parochial schools and of 
keeping religion out of state schools runs very high. Sait 

Parents who wish to secure for their children an education 1n 
which there is some religious content are catered for in the ‘ released 
time’ idea which enables certain children to leave state schools for 
One afternoon a week to attend church or synagogue for religious 
Instruction. Another arrangement which goes under the name shared 
time’ enables Catholic children to attend public schools for mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, and certain other subjects. This scheme, 
however, is not widespread and does not deal with the fundamental 
issue. The Catholics rightly point out that they are bearing the cost 
of educating a large proportion of the nation’s children (13 per cent— 
14 per cent) and ought to be funded accordingly. To many Americans 
this flies in the face of deeply held constitutional convictions which 
have been revered since the time of Jefferson : it seems unlikely that 


10 Current population in US. 188,531,000 (1950 151,325,000). 
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a state will 
convictions about the wall of separation between Pe z o pe 
change radically in the near future even though educa 
quarters may be thought of in terms of investment. ee 

While it seems clear that total expenditure on EURT she os 
and that more aid to parochial schools will be required, in ce Ds 
France and the United States, it is difficult to see how Gea in 
achieved easily. There is clearly a limit in the extent to eran ws 
relief, aid for specific subjects or to individual ee eae cea 
ways round the principle of separation of church and hy a iair 
those countries where arrangements until now have sl “This 
adequate, increasing costs will bring the systems into U 
is the case in England where vast new building schemes, par eal 
at the secondary level, are required: in the Netherlands the P 


: : ait more 
tion of facilities which prevails at the present time may pr nse oe 
questioning about the costs of Operating such a system as expe 
increases, 


P . ; ools 
In conclusion it is evident that the question of aid to church sch 


i ; ls 
will become more urgent, Undoubtedly state aid to parochial are 
will be increased by the use of such devices as aid to indiv 
children but such devices are 


limited and leave unresolved the tunen 
mental question of whether parochial schools can be incorporated al 
the state system on their own religious terms and with financia 
arrangements similar to those of state schools, 
The church/state Struggle in its educational 
very heated: 


aspects has often been 
it seems unlikely that it will be | 


less so in the future. 
ANN DRYLAND. 


CHAPTER SIX 


a ee 


Religion and the Control of Teachers: the Case 
of Germany 


A COMPARATIVE study within the frame of reference of the relationship 
between church and state meets with certain difficulties which must 
be cleared up in advance. 
The first difficulty is conceptual, and lies in the subject itself. The 
concept of ‘control’ of teachers (Lehrerkontrolle) is not found in 
normal German usage; we use instead the word Schulaufsicht (super- 
vision of schools). This concept is at the same time broader and nar- 
rower than that of the control of teachers. Schulaufsicht denotes 
governmental competence, and relates not only to the person and work 
of the teacher but also to the general structure of teaching and the 
management and guidance of educational matters. It also covers all 
administrative measures taken by subordinate offices or grades on the 
basis of law or particular regulations. On the other hand it does not 
Contain the possibility of critical examination and influence by indi- 
viduals with no official status or groups which are not authorized by the 
state. The English noun ‘control’, however, according to Webster's 
Dictionary, denotes ‘ power ' as Well as * authority to control’, and the 
verb means ‘ to exercise directing, guiding, or restraining power over’. 
Control of teachers’ should therefore be understood in this article 
to cover all demands, criticisms, complaints, or instructions which may 
be used by authorities, those commissioned by the authorities, indi- 
viduals with legal or other rights and groups with reference to the 
educational activities or personal behaviour of teachers. ; 
The second difficulty is one of documentation. Since a comparison 
must be built on an adequate empirical basis which is open to verifica- 
tion, in our case, the legal foundations and practical application of the 
control of teachers, it is almost impossible for individuals to become 
familiar enough in detail with the conditions in at least two or three 
different national school systems. This difficulty is to be dealt with by 
choosing three Länder of the Federal Republic which, although they 
have the basic legislation of the Federation in common, have enough 
significant differences because cf their independence in educational 
Matters to make a comparison possible. The three Ldnder chosen are 
Hamburg, Hessen, and Nordrhein-Westfalen, which are very different 
293 
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from each other in size, population, economic activity, religious affilia- 
tions, and school organization. 

The third and last difficulty is one of method. It is not enough, or at 
least not satisfactory in a comparative work, simply to point out simi- 
larities and differences, to put them alongside each other and possibly 
to draw conclusions from these quantitative differences. In pedagogic 
questions there must always be qualitative judgments and decisions 
alongside quantitative information, and these must be understood in 
terms of each other to achieve a balanced view. An interpretation of 


this type of the differences found will be attempted at the end of this 
chapter, 


General Background to the Historical Development of German Schools 
and the Position of the Teacher in the Educational Hierarchy 


The Relationship between Church and State in Educational Matters 


Schools in Germany emerged in the early Middle Ages as church insti- 
tutions to take care of the recruitment for the priesthood. The clergy 
served not only the church but also the state as lawyers and adminis- 
trators, and were concerned in large numbers with education, aS 
teachers, and occasionally with matters of health. Thus the monastery 
and cathedral schools run by clerical scholars became the preliminary 


step to the professional and university studies which developed later. 
The Ratsschulen which were calle 


: d into being by the cities from the end 
of the thirteenth century as a rule needed the sanction of the scholat 
competent within the district. Thus all the higher and lower education 
Was dependent on the church. 


After the Reformation in the 
churches in 


ended on tI local prince on the principle Cuius 
regio eius religio. The persons of the prince and the head of the church 
became the same in the Protestant countries, and consequently deter 
mination of educational matters in these areas became one of the rights 
of the head of state, A division of the interests of church and state n 
the educational life of the Protestant countries thus developed. This 
also happened more gradually in the Catholic countries. This tendency 
continued until the state took over supreme authority in educational 
matters at the time of the Aufklärung and the political revolutions, but 
gave the church the task of superintending the schools. 

_ With the accomplishment of freedom of religious belief, the popula- 
tion gradually became a mixture of confessions. This process was fur- 
ther advanced by the political events which occurred as a consequence 
of the French Revolution and by the development of freedom of trade 
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and industrialization. For these reasons, and as a result of the increasing 
democratization of politics, it became necessary to bring the various 
confessional aspects of education together by general involvement in 
the common national culture. Therefore, in the constitution of the 
German Republic of 11.8.1919, the following statement could be found 
in the context of the removal of school supervision by the clergy : 

The whole school system is under state supervision; the state may however 
call upon individual communities (Gemeinden) to co-operate. School super- 
vision will be in the hands of expertly trained full-time officials (Article 141). 

Church co-operation in the field of religious instruction was, however, 
recognized. i 
According to Article 148 of the same constitution, “ moral education, 
civic sentiments, personal soundness and professional excellence in the 
spirit of the German nation with a mind to the reconciliation of all 
peoples are to be striven for’. Thus the school should not only teach, 
but educate, Further, according to Article 149, religious instruction 
is to be taught as a normal school subject in agreement with the prin- 
ciples of the religious community concerned, except in the non-denom- 
national or secular schools. Also, within individual communities 
(Gemeinden), elementary schools (Volksschulen) were to be established 
in accordance with the religious or other beliefs of those entitled to edu- 
Cate. If all these proposals were to be implemented, then the demands, 
duties, rights, and possibilities which they entailed had to be laid down 
in detail in special agreements. This was, however, only to be done 
when these matters were not already the subject of an exhaustive 
exposition in the legislation on schools and education. Since govern- 
mental legislation dealing with the matter of competence never cani 
into being, the Catholic Church and later the Protestant Churches © 
the Länder decided to take action themselves and signed agreements 


with the d. The Catholics called these agree- 
governments concerne iS tween the Holy See 


ments Concordates (Konkordate): i.e. agreement 
and the conten The Protestant equivalent was called a age 
Agreement (Kirchenvertrag). Konkordate were signed a 19 4 m 
Bavaria, 1929 in Prussia, and 1932 in Anhalt and Baden. =a 7 
brought together and extended to all countries which were par aide 
Reich in the Reichskonkordat, which, to the surprise and A 
mistrust of many Germans, was signed on 20.7.1933 by Minis 4 i 
Papen as a member of the national-socialist governen os 
Cardinal Secretary of State Pacelli as a representative of the Ho X oa 
In so far as the Konkordate and Kirchenvertrdge were te 
Schooling, they dealt above all with four questions : prion 
religious instruction in the curriculum; the character of the s 
(first to eighth or ninth year at school) as denominational or non- 
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her: religious 
denominational; the appointment and control of fea her a j P ad 
instruction and all teachers in denominational schoo s; an 
lishment of private schools by Catholic Orders. 


; zonkordat with- 
If one examines the relevant provisions of the a ag a et 
out prejudice, one must concede that they strive for sn tee far onak 
justice. They were certainly not adhered to by the pe ca al THOSE 
Socialist period, as religious instruction was force ma Fer chich 
into a fringe position and lost participants through cewa sacl inio i 
withdrawal. Also the denominational schools were cannae ere 
called Gemeinschaftschulen as a consequence of autocratic ee aden 
by the Bürgermeister, and the private schools run by spe 
were gradually closed from the end of the thirties. fend bati 
After the fall of the Hitler regime the old national and a zones of 
daries were abolished by the victorious powers, four Ger moe three of 
occupation were set up, and new Ldnder came into being 1 d to form 
them. These made their own constitutions, and in 1949 sae and state 
the Federal Republic of Germany. The relationship of churc a but also 
had therefore to be redefined, not only in the field of eduration > agree: 
in general legal and financial terms. The necessity arose for ne nd for 
Protestant Churches of various Länder, a 


The Economic Background of Education 
n the 
ty fo; 


I economic sphere, to se 
bility for education, the conce 


; nd) 
munity (Gemeinde), a community association (Gemeindeverba 
a district body (Gebietskö 


wi 

rperschaft). In these cases the at geil 

share costs, taking over as a rule those relating to og socio the ad- 

the other party will pay material costs. The state then leav action oF 

ministration of all external matters not concerned with a a state 
education to the Schulträger. The Schulträger, which must 
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authorization to establish a school, may also be an individual, a group, 
or an organization which is itself responsible for financial commitments 
incurred through its educational activities which are under state super- 
Vision. (It may, however, receive state contributions.) Schools whose 
Schulträger is the state, a Gemeinde, Gemeindeverband or Gebietsk6r- 
perschaft are called state schools (öffentliche Schulen); all others are 
called private schools. Positive objections to this distinction are made 
in some quarters, but it is in general use and officially recognized. 

The state kas never been able to encompass all educational matters, 
but has had to disregard educational enterprises which either did not 
directly interest it or were still developing. Into this category came 
courses for those who were not of school age by the state’s standards, 
and schools providing secondary education for girls, which emerged 
only gradually. Also in this category were schools which ran courses 
in preparation for, or parallel with, certain prefessions which had come 
into being through economic necessity. But since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century private schools and private instruction have needed 
state sanction and are submitted to state control, in so far as they claim 
recognition for their leaving certificates. Exact statements about the 
establishment and management of private schools are contained in the 
Constitution of 1919, the basic legislation (Grundgesetz) of the Federal 
Republic of Germany (1949), and the constitutions of the various 
Länder which are part of the Federation. The right to found private 
schools for primary education is limited; on the other hand there is full 
freedom in the case of secondary and non-compulsory education. 

According to official statistics there were in 1950 slightly less than 
30,000 Volksschulen with about 6-4 million pupils in the Federal Repub- 
lic; of these only rgo were private, with about 35,000 pupils. In 1963 


Wiehe wen rivate Volk with about 25,300 of a total 
e only 147 private V olksschulen sa She Secor 


of five and a half millio i rast, in 1951, 4 

besa ans n pupils. In contrast, 
dary schools of general education (Mittelschulen, Realschulen, ane 
Gymnasien), there were about 20 per cent private schools pa a m 
110,000 of a total of 880,000 pupils (12-13 per cent). In 1963 onl} 


cs re i ill private, but they had 
Per cent of secondary schools were m fact still p ine rontaet 


about 16 illi ils; t 
0,000 of a total of 1-3 million pup!!s; $ 3 
i i s 
remained the same.’ The percentage of private schools and rei 
Fay in institutions of vocational and specialist training, especie” 
ose devoted to commerce or domestic science- 
The number of teaching staff in private schools eS eta 
ponding increase, even if one only considers officially ee g A 
teachers and those whose principal profession is teaching. This po 
nformation from the Federal Office of Statistics in 


‘The fi i 
Wiesbaden are based on 1 
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m a as i Vi rticular condi- 
is i portant, as control of private staffs has its own particule 

> 
tions and variations. 


The Position of the Teacher in the Educational Co-operation 
of the School 


; r ime ex- 
Responsibility in educational matters has in the —— rights 
panded and changed. First of all, while recognizing n ie me ee 
of parents in the education of their children, the chure > educat Pnal 
increasingly the state, were the principal arbiters factors, Boll 
matters. Then gradually professional groups, oroni hs whole of 
cal organizations, young people themselves, and in n > 
the general public began to influence education and sc no S. dacia 
With reference to the building up of educational powers, n a 
tution of 1919 had already established in Article 120 that niies 
tion of the new generation to physical, spiritual, and Socia e TES 
[was] the highest duty and natural right of the parents” o ic legisla- 
activities the state and the community must watch. The bree R 
tion (Grundgesetz) of the Federal Republic (1949) repeats at oe ted 
in practically the same words. In the constitutions and the sc 


1 scribed 
of the various Länder the educational tasks of the school are pae fe 
in more detail, and the Co-operation of the various Schultrdg 
requested, 

The highest authority icht) 

5 t mnt ad y ifsich 

state, which carries out its rights of school supervision (Schulauf. 
(of instruction and edu 


cation in the school) and service supervision 
(Dienstaufsicht) (of the 
Organs at various levels ( d con- 
comes the ‘management’ of the individual school (Schulleitung), che 
sisting of the head teacher and the staff, which functions under 
auspices of the state, It is © celf-ad- 
in the school. The staff as the teachers’ organ of eel 
ministration) gic wishes current in the sc ders 
and the head i ial instructions according to the pal 
ation and the decisions of the staff conferen ex- 
ose duties in the case of state schools va af 
and 2, has essentially no right of supervisi it t0 
teachers’ behaviour. It has, however, the a head 
pointment and promotion of teachers ep ontrol. 
teachers, and therefore must in fact have some possibility o aise the 
Private institution has the right to sup but only 
service of teachers as well as the school, ns 
rection of the state education authoriti ues- 
d powers of control over the teacher in q 
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tions of religious instruction. The Protestant Church assigns the teacher 
of this subject a Vokation (nomination to office), and the Catholic 
Church a Missio Canonica. The church has greater rights of control in 
denominational schools, to which only teachers of the same denomina- 
tion may be appointed, and only if they fulfil certain positive personal 
requirements derived from the character cf the school. 

Parents take their part in the shaping of school life by finding out 
about their children’s progress on occasions when teachers are available 
for consultation. Parents express their wishes about their children’s 
advancement, and in some cases complain about incidents which have 
displeased them. Such complaints are dealt with by the teacher con- 
cerned, the head of the school, or the authority in charge. There also 
remains the possibility of appealing to the Court of Administration 
(Verwaltungsgericht) fcr a decision. In their organizations as school 
councils or school advisers, parents discuss general school matters, 
support activities, and make suggestions for the improvement of condi- 
tions in the school. Teachers are present at these meetings. Parents’ 
councils can, in certain circumstances, be asked to advise the head 
teacher of their opinions in questions of education and instruction. 

In the schools concerned with vocational training, whose pupils 
are older, representatives of industry and commerce take the place of 
parents’ committees and advise the head of the school on the construc- 
tion of the curriculum, the erection and extension of workshops, and 
the acquisition of teaching materials. 

ies information about educa- 


, Lastly, the daily and specialist Press carri 
tion, criticism of its aims and methods, and the training and perform- 


ance of teachers. Thus a kind of public control comes into being which, 
although it is not always well-informed or accurate, must be welcomed 
as a sign of increasing public interest in education. , 

The teacher is, historically speaking, first a functionary, i.e. com- 
missioned by the educational powers of church and state; then the 
trustee of home and parents, church, state, youth, and society. He 
stands to-day in a threefold relationship to education and the school: 
he is the commissioned agent of the public; a member of the educa- 
tional community known as a school, which is specially in evidence in 
the form of the staff conference and the institution called a Schulge- 
meinde; and an educator with a special task and personal responsibility. 
The various possibilities of significant control of his behaviour and 
effectiveness are based in the threefold character of his relationship to 
the educational and school structure. 

In this threefold capacity he is bo 
structions of the education authority, 
decisions of the staff conference. He is a 


und to observe the law, the in- 
the rules of the school, and the 
Iso bound by the official guiding 
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i i ini education with 
principles for education laid down by ae Se a A 
the co-operation of teachers either actively or as eae bi 
of detailed expansion of these principles is left to individua ~~ = i 
the arrangement of his own teaching he has freedom of ne - a a 
far as this is not archaic, does not jeopardize the class in SEN the 
objectives, and dees not contradict the decisions of the staff con cnr 
This independence, which is recognized in practice, is at the eam 
the subject of attempts to establish it legally as ‘ pedagogic — 
alongside the independence of judges and the research and teaching 
freedom of university teachers, ; aia 

Whether such supervision is carried out with or without regar i 
these aspects, the teacher is neither isolated nor without legal redress: 
He has, if required, the support of his headteacher and staff, as well a9 
his teachers’ association, and in some Länder there isa schoolmasters 
committee (Lehrerkammer) to settle disputes. He can appeal for a 
decision to the school authorities right up to the Minister of Education 
himself and, if necessary, apply to the courts. This last course is also 
open to his critics. Thus care is taken to do justice to both sides. 


The Present Structure of Co-operation in Education 
Points Common to all Lander 
The basic legislation (Grundgesetz 
many, concluded on 8.5.49 and 
Article 7, “all education 


) of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
published on 24.5.49, puts, in 
al matters under state supervision ”, and puts 
the care of and responsibility for education and instruction in schools 
in the hands of the individual Länder. This had been the situation until 
the beginning of the national-socialist government, It also lays down 
in its first part, which is concerned with basic human rights, principles 
which are binding for all Länder of the Federation, 


In Article 4 freedom of belief, personal conscience, and religious 


and personal confessions are declared inviolable, and undisturbed prac 
tice of religious faith is guaranteed. , 

Article 6 places marriage and the family under the special protection 
of the state and declares care and education of the child as the natural 
right and highest duty of the parents. The state and the community 
watch over them in this task. 


Article 7 is concerned with schools, and lays down six principles : 


(1) All education is under state supervision. 


A A : : : ir 
(2) Those having the right to educate, ie. the parents or, in their place, thei 
legal representatives, hay 


e the right to decide whether their child take part in 
religious instruction, 
(3) Religious instruction in 


state schools, with the exception of the explicitly 
secular schools, is a normal subject. 


(4) The right to establish private schools is guaranteed. 
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(5) A private elementary school is only permitted if certain conditions are 


fulfilled. 
(6) Vorschulen, i.e. preparatory schools for institutions of secondary educa- 


tion, remain suspended. 


These basic principles, with the exception of (1) and (6), still need 
a certain amount of explanation, which is partly given in the Grundge- 
setz, and partly inferred by the Länder from older laws. 

In the matter of religious instruction the Grundgesetz states that it is 
to be given in accordance with the principles of the religious commu- 
nities, without prejudice to the state’s right of supervision, but no 
teacher can be made to give religious instruction against his will. From 
this arises a right of co-operation for the religious communities, i.e. the 
churches, and from Articles 6 and 7, as well as Article 2 which gives 
parents the right to express their views. One further point about the 
power to decide whether or not to take part in religious instruction: 
on the basis of section 5 of the Reich Law of 15.7.21, on the religious 
education of children, which is still valid in the Länder, children of a 
certain age (usually the end of the fourteenth year) may make this 
decision themselves. 

In the matter of the establishment of primary schools, the Grundge- 
setz adds that private schools which are to be a substitute for state 
schools need the authorization of the state and are subject to the law 
of the Land. Authorization will be given if private schools in their aims 
and equipment and in the academic training of their teachers are not 
inferior to state schools, and if discrimination against pupils according 
to their parents’ financial situation is not encouraged. Authorization 
will be refused if the economic and legal position of the teacher is not 
guaranteed. 

There is a special ruling about the authorization of private elemen- 
tary schools (Volksschulen). The Grundgesetz says on this point: A 
private elementary school is only permitted if the educational authori- 
ties acknowledge a special pedagogic interest, or if, at the request of 
those with a right to educate, it is to be established as a Gemeinschatts- 
schule, or as a school catering to denominational or personal beliefs, 
and if there is not a state primary school of this sort in the area.” 

The statements of the Federation on private schooling have been 
extended in the Länder by decisions of the Permanent Conference of the 
Minister of Education of the Länder, which led to the formulation cf 
common guiding principles. These gave rise to the private school laws 
of the Länder. As well as private schools of the kind described above, 
which are intended as a substitute for state education, private schools 
intended to complement regular education (Ergdnzungsschulen) also 
exist and must be distinguished. These are schools which stand outside 
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the normal structure. They are not only required to register with the 
state school authorities, but in individual Länder are also subject to ex- 
press authorization. On the other hand, all private schools may not 
only be authorized but also recognized if their equipment, curricula, 
and results are shown to be in the long run of equal value to those of 
state schools. They then take part in the measures taken by the state 
for the advancement of educational matters. 

The basic principles for the establishment and authorization of 
private schools create a special field for the control of their teachers. 
This will be shown in the following exposition of educational matters 
in Hamburg, Hessen, and Nordrhein-Westfalen. 


Special Features of the School Systems of Individual Lander 

Hamburg. The free Hansa city of Hamburg is, as a so-called city-state, 
one of the smaller Länder. Its area is 747-23 square kilometres, and its 
population nearly 214 million. Hamburg's status as a free city stretches 
far back into the past, and has long been maintained in the face of all 
vicissitudes. Economically it is based principally on shipping, trade, 
and industry. Denominationally the Land is 79 per cent Protestant, 
6-5 per cent Catholic and 14-5 per cent members of other confessions. 


Special Educational Features of Hamburg 

(i) Organization. In accordance with the Constitution of 6.6.52, the 
state and the community (Gemeinde) are not separated. The state is the 
Schulträger and supervising authority for all state schools. The private 
schools have a private Schulträger, who supervises them within certain 


limits, and the state as the Supreme supervising authority. 


SURVEY OF THE GENERAL SCHOOL System IN HAMBURG* 
Schools Pupils 
Type of School Private Those in Teachers 
State Those Total Private 
Total | Catholic Schools 
Volksschulen - | 204] 19 17 128,660 5,661 5,051 
Special ; ch se) = — 8,319 a 278 
Mittelschulen (incl. with 
(connected with primary (sce primary 
primary schools) | — 5 I schools) 764 schools) 
Gymnasien . h 46 6 2 22,715 1,663 1,475 
Torars . |394| 30 20 159,694 8,525 5,604 


ceri, 5 sport 
a phe statistics for Hamburg, Hessen, and Nordrhein-Westfalen are taken from the published repo 
of the Conference of the Ministers of Education entitled Educational Policies in the Lander, 1961-2, 
from information supplied by the Fed 


: s inisters 
eral i fice i iesbadel which the Ministe 
figures are also based. Statistics Office in Wiesbaden, on whicl 
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(ii) Religious instruction and the church. Religious instruction is a 
normal but non-compulsory school subject. In the state schools only 
Protestant religious instruction is given. Catholic pupils may either 
have private lessons or attend the existing private Catholic schools. 
In the latter case, the state pays all material expenses and 9o per cent 
of personal expenses. It helps in the same way with expenditure for a 


private Protestant school. 

(iii) School authorities and school self-government. The life of the 
school, according to section 9 of the Education Act of 16.4.57, with the 
amendments of 3.10.61, should be shaped by teachers, pupils, and 


parents together : 


The teachers meet under the chairmanship of the head teacher to discuss 
general educational questions and the directives of the school authorities. The 
head teacher is responsible to the authorities for the arrangement of the life 
of the school and may give teachers instructions about their conduct in official 
matters. If the conduct of a teacher in an official matter is to be objected to, 
then it is the duty of the head teacher, in accordance with the Instructions of 
18.12.59, to demand that there be a change in his conduct, and, should there be 
no improvement, to communicate the circumstances of the case to the 
authorities. It is possible for individual parents to express to the teacher in the 
official consultation periods their opinions on the performance and conduct of 
their children, and, should they not be able to come to an agreement, to lodge 
a complaint with the head teacher, At the class parent-evenings, which are 
convened and led by the class teacher, questions of teaching and education 
may be discussed. The relationship between school and home, co-operation 
with the teacher in the fulfilment of tasks of education and upbringing, and 
also the awakening and encouragement of public understanding of these tasks 
are discussed by parents’ councils, which consist of representatives of the 
parents of each class, and should as a rule meet once a month, Their decisions 
are brought to the attention of the head teacher, who must invoke a ruling of 
the school authorities if he objects in any way. The details are set out 1n the 
Schools’ Administration Act of 3.7-56. This Act also deals with the duties of 
pupils’ representatives, advisory councils (in the place of parents’ councils) in 
schools which provide courses of vocational training, and of parents’ boards 
(Elternkammer), teachers’ boards (Lehrerkammer), and the school advisory 
council of the Land (Landesschulbeirat) which deals with all matters relating 
to school self-government. 


Thus there is clearly a far-reaching network of co-operation between 
the organs of self-government in the school and the state as a school 
supervisor, which latter has the final decision in cases of strong dis- 
agreement. 

Hessen. Hessen, which was made u 
former free state of Hessen and the old Prussian province of Hessen- 
Nassau is, with an area of 21,108 square kilometres and about 5 mil- 
lion inhabitants, one of the medium-sized Länder of the Federal Repub- 
lic. Economically it is based on a mixture of industry and agriculture. 
64-3 per cent of the population are members of the Protestant Lutheran 


p after 1945 from parts of the 
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Church, 32-2 per cent are Roman Catholics, and 3-5 per cent belong to 
other confessions. 


Special Educational Features of Hessen 


(i) Organization. In accordance with Article 56 of the Constitution 
of Hessen of 1.12.46, “ children of all denominations and confessions 
are as a rule educated together in all the schools of the Land (Gemein- 
schaftsschulen)". As a consequence of this, all schools in Hessen are 
Gemeinschaftsschulen. Exceptions are permitted in the case of private 
schools. The proportion of state and private schools, as well as the 
numbers of their pupils and teachers, may be seen from the following 
table: 


GENERAL SCHOOLS IN HESSEN, 1962 


Schools 
Type of School Pupils Teachers 
Total Those Private 
Volksschulen 2,719 7 447,641 13,677 
Special schools. 72 34 12,921 649 
Real-(Mittel) -schulen 

(independent or connected 
with primary schools) š 189 — $7,811 2,152 
Gymnasien , ‘ 167 42 79,072 4,949 
Totas . 3,147 83 598,045 21,427 


Teachers in the state schools, in accordance with the Schools’ Ad- 
ministration Act of 28.6.61, are civil servants of the Land. They teach 
and educate, on their own responsibility, within the frame of reference 
of the law the instructions of the school supervisory authorities and the 
decisions of the staff conference. 

School supervision by the state is performed at the three levels of 
district or town, government region (Regierungsbezirk), and Land, and 
extends to the special achievements of the schools, the fulfilment 
of his duties by the teacher, and the observance of the legal provisions 
for the administration and maintenance of the school system. 

The Land and the Schultrdger co-operate in the establishment, OY- 
ganization, and maintenance of the state schools. The Schulträger for a 
state school may be the community (Gemeinde), the district (Kreis), the 
city or the Land, according to the type of school; for a private school 
the Schultrdger will be an organization or an individual. Decisions by 
the Schulträger about the establishment of schools, changes of organiza- 


tion within them, or their dissolution require the consent of the Minis- 
ter of Education. 
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The material costs of schools are defrayed by the Schulträger; per- 
sonnel costs in state schools are the responsibility of the Land, with the 
partial inclusion of the Schultrdger. Private Schulträger receive a Con- 
tribution up to a certain level for their personnel costs if their schools 
are recognized as substitutes for state institutions. 

(ii) Religious instruction and the church. Religious instruction is a 
normal subject in all schools. Decisions on participation are made by 
parents, The state supervises religious instruction. The church has the 
right to make sure that religious instruction is given according to its 
doctrine and precepts. No teacher can be compelled to give religious 
instruction. According to Article 49 of the Constitution of the Land 
there is no state church. According to Article 50 of the same Constitu- 
tion, ‘the church and other religious and confessional communities, 
and, on its side the state, must refrain from interference in each other’s 
affairs’. 

(iii) Co-operation by those entitled to educate. Article 56 of the Con- 
stitution lays down, in paragraph 6, that those entitled to educate have 
the right to co-operate in the structuring of education, in so far as the 
principles of obligatory school attendance, Gemeinschaftsschule, toler- 
ance, and objective representation of history are not infringed upon. In 
a special Act concerning the ‘Co-operation of Those Entitled to Educate 
and the School Council of the Land ' of 13-1 1.58, the following institu- 
tions, which had already existed or had been planned, were created 
for the state schools and the recognized private schools: 


Class parents’ councils, consisting of those entitled to educate, to discuss the 
school-life of the children in the class in the presence of the class teacher, with 
the voluntary participation of other teachers involved with the class and the 
head teacher. ‘ , 

School parents’ councils, consisting of the class parents’ councils, to discuss, 
either in closed session or in the presence of the head teacher and with volun- 
tary co-operation of teachers and representatives of the school supervisory 
authorities, the formulation of school rules, the structure and nature of the 
paming within the school in cases of experimental deviation from the valid 
basic principles, and any other measures. 

School councils (Schulgemeinde), convened by the head teacher and a 
principal members of the school parents’ council, and which consist of the 
mi those entitled to educate and the staff of the school, to increase com- 
munal effectiveness ial occasions. 

District and ee aut consisting of a limited number of repre- 
sentatives of the school parents’ councils of the district or town, with the 
participation of one head teacher from each type of school, the competent 
inspector of schools, and one representative from each district committee or 
municipal school authority, to advise and encourage the school parents’ coun- 
cils in their work. 

A parents’ council of the Land, which copsists of fifteen elected members, 
whose agreement is necessary in general de pans about the aims and methods 


AUT 
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of education, and who must be heard in matters of policy on school buildings, 
installations and equipment, 


The school council of the Land, consisting of members of the parents’ counc il 
of the Land and other persons required to attend by the Minister, principally 
teachers and other professional people, to advise the Minister on important 


measures in the field of education. 

According to the Act the powers of the above-named institutions 
do not extend to the right of supervision and direction of the school 
authorities over head teachers and other teachers, and also do not 
extend to the rights and duties of the Schulträger. 

Nordrhein-Westfalen. Nordrhein-Westfalen was formed after 1945 
from the northern government districts of Aachen, Diisseldorf, and 
Köln of the former Rhein province, the entire former province of West- 
falen and the Free State of Lippe. With an area of 33,997-°5 square 
kilometres it is the second largest Land in the Federal Republic; its 
population of 16 million is the largest in the Federal Republic. It in- 
cludes the Ruhr, one of the densest and most important industrial 
centres of Europe. The remaining parts of the Land, which were 
formerly purely agricultural areas, are becoming increasingly indus- 
trialized. 51-8 per cent of the population are Catholic, 43:3 per cent 
Protestant, and 4:9 per cent belong to other denominations. 


Special Educational Feature 


(i) Organization. The Co 
12, three kinds of ele 
Gemeinschaftsschulen, a 
(Weltanschauungsschule 
as follows: 


s of Nordrhein-Westfalen 


nstitution of 28.6.50 distinguishes, in Article 
mentary schools—denominational schools, 
nd schools catering to other personal beliefs 
n}—and explains their distinguishing features 


at their request, so long as it can be 
able to function efficiently. Schools 
with only one class and one teacher, 
ion efficiently. 

nal and other essential requirements 
f the school concerned. 

tion in Nordrhein-Westfalen are given 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Schools 
Pupils Teachers 


Catholic | Protestant | Gemceinschaftsschulen Total | 
gn cae | 
1,839 922 6,454 | 1,496,918 | 34,637 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ai : Schools i Bs 
Type of School ` Pupils Teachers 
Total Those Private 
Realschulen 
(Mittelschulen) ¢ 311 41 124,908 5,192 
Gymnasien à " 494 101 235,425 14,029 
Toras . 8o05 142 360,360 19,221 


(ii) Religious instruction and the church. Religious instruction is a 
normal school subject. Exemption from religious instruction is depen- 
dent on a written declaration from those entitled to educate or a 
young person who is of age to speak in religious matters. Curricula 
and textbooks of religious instruction must be approved by the church 
or the religious community. On the basis of a procedure approved by 
the education authorities, the church and the religious communities 
have the right to make certain by inspection that religious instruction 
is being given in accordance with their teaching and demands, provided 
that there is no detriment to the state's right of supervision. Thus they 
have a genuine controlling function. 

_ According to the Education Act of 8.4.52, the denominational aflilia- 
tions of pupils are to be taken into account when teachers are 
appointed, and their religious convictions are to be considered in the 
school’s teaching. 


Co-operation of those entitled to Educate 
educate should assist in 


According to the same Act, those entitled to d assist 
l representation inside 


the shaping of school life by means of parenta 
the Schulgemeinde. 

The Schulgemeinde consists of those entitled 

school, and the pupils, Its duties are to suppor 


educational tasks, to work for the educational community, an r 
welfare of the school, It has, however, no right of supervision or instruction 


to educate, the staff of the 
t school and home in their 
and to promote the 


Y.B.E.—II 
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of teachers, and is not a court of complaint. Thus its control of teachers is 
limited to general criticism and discussion. A meeting of the Schulgemeinde 
should be called at least once each year. It is based on the Schulpflegschaft, 
which in its turn rests on the Klassenpflegschaften. The Klassenpflegschaft con- 
sists of those entitled to educate and the teachers of a class, and is led by 
an elected chairman. The Schulpflegschaft is made up of the chairmen of the 
Klassenpflegschaften, the head teacher, and representatives of the teaching staff. 

The chairman of the Schulgemeinde invites the following people to its meet- 
ings as well as parents and members of the school: the Schulträger, the 
members of the relevant local committees, the principal official of the com- 
munity (Hauptgemeindebeamte), and representatives of the religious commu- 
nities, the school health and child care services, and the vocational advisory 


is If the school has pupils over sixteen their representatives may also 
take part, 


The meetings of the Schulgemeinde are roughly equivalent to the full 
parents’ council of other Länder. The members of the Schulpflegschaft 
also have the opportunity to advise and make their position clear at 
meetings of expert committees convened by the Minister of Education 
for the preparation of basic measures in the field of schools and educa- 
tion. There is no school council or Schulpflegschaft of the whole Land. 


Possibilities and Forms of a Significant Control of Teachers 


From now on we turn to actual questions of the control of teachers, 
taking this in its broadest sense. 

We begin with the possibility of general observation, evaluation, and 
criticism of teachers’ activities by the public, then move on to consider 
access to information, discussions and attitudes in the various organs 
of the school and those entitled to educate, and finally deal with the 
competence of the Schultréiger, the rights of the church and the official 
instructions and decisions of the state school authorities, It must be 
stated that the teacher has rights of protest and appeal to a higher body 
against all these judgments and measures and may have decisions of 
the highest educational authorities examined for legality b the Court 
of Administration (Verwaltungsgericht), For the mde of com- 
parison, the procedural methods of Hamburg, Hessen, and Nordrhein- 


Westfalen are briefly described in the following sections. 


Public Opinion 


As the office of the teacher is a public one, the public has the right 
to observe, evaluate, and in certain cases to object to his activities. This 
happens principally in the Press, in the daily papers as well as the 
periodicals of the parents’ and teachers’ unions. In special cases points 
about teachers’ activities may be made at public meetings, but such 
statements are not bound to have any special effect on their conduct: 
They can, however, be used by officials as grounds to investigate the 
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questions which arise, or the occurrences and necessities which have 
been brought into the public eye. 

It should also be pointed out that the public has ever-increasing op- 
portunity to take part in, or find out about, preparatory consultations 
on the organization of school life by authorities, teachers, and those 
entitled to educate, which, even if only in a limited way, are concerned 
with teachers’ activities. In Nordrhein-Westfalen representatives of 
local government, vocational guidance officers, and the school health 
and child care services are invited to meetings of the Schulgemeinde if 
relevant questions are on the agenda. In Hessen representatives of the 
employers’ and employees’ associations can take part in the meetings 
of parents’ representatives in the vocational training schools; persons 
interested in education, other than members of the parents’ council of 
the Land, are invited to attend the school council of the Land Hessen 
by the Minister of Education. In Hamburg members of the Boards of 
Trade and Craft (Handels- and Handwerkskammer), and also represen- 
tatives of the German Trades Union (Gewerkschaftsbund), and the 
Union of German Employees (Deutsche Angestelltengewerkschaft) 
are members of the school council of the Land, which, as well as 
strengthening the connection between school, parents, and public, has 
the task of advising the authorities in all educational questions and 
assists in the drafting of Education Acts. 


Rights of Access to Information, Discussion, and Complaint of those 
entitled to Educate 

The teachers and those entitled to educate co-operate in mutual 
advice and decision in the shaping of school life. This co-operation 
takes the form of class and school Pflegschaften (Nordrhein-Westfalen), 
of which teachers are a part; class and school parents’ councils (Hessen), 
which teachers attend in an advisory capacity; and the class and school 
parents’ councils of Hamburg. Their function is either of co-operative 
advice (Nordrhein-Westfalen), co-operative shaping of school life (Ham- 
burg), or of co-operative decision (Hessen). Accordingly, the possi- 
bilities of teacher control are various. It is common to all three Länder 
that parents have no power of giving instruction to teachers, but they 
may everywhere discuss matters with teachers and if necessary com- 
plain to the head teacher, and, in the case of an unsatisfactory decision, 
appeal to higher authorities. 

Nordrhein-Westfalen and Hessen all : 
visit their children’s classes during lessons for the purpose of gathering 
information; consultation with the head teacher and the class teacher 
is necessary beforehand. In Hamburg, according to the Official Instruc- 
tion of 18.12.59, the head teachers should co-operate with the parents 


ow those entitled to educate to 
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council in all the affairs of the school. Its Education = ote (a 
that “ teachers, pupils, and parents join to shape the life oft "i sc 23 : 
Thus there are various means of becoming familiar with and asse “me 
the teacher's teaching and educational abilities. In Hessen mie sc X 
parents’ councils and the parents’ council of the Land even have a ar 
stitutional right of co-operation in the shaping of teaching activities n 
the school. This extends, on the basis of a judgment in the State Cour l 
to all arrangements and measures concerning the goals of education and 
teaching and the ways in which these are reached. 


Participation of the Schulträger in the Personal Affairs of the Teacher 


The Schulträger has the task of founding schools, partially or wholly 
financing them, and administering or helping to administer their ex- 
ternal affairs. Thus it is often necessary that it have access to informa- 
tion about the career of the teacher, his competence as a teacher, and 
his value in the classroom; it may also wish to state an opinion on these 
matters. This will certainly be the case in questions of appointment, 
promotion, or transfer of teachers. There are, however, basic differ- 
ences between the state and the private spheres. , 

The private Schulträger is the teacher's employer, and has the right 
to make or terminate the appointment of a teacher within the frame 
of reference of the laws relating to these matters. It is, however, bound 
in this undertaking by the sanction of the state school authorities, 
whose officials also supervise teaching and schools. This is by and large 
true of all the three Länder concerned. . 

The official Schulträger, which is principally responsible for material 
costs and the administration of external affairs, has cert 
participation in the personal affairs of the teacher. 

Hamburg is different in this respect, as Land and community are one 
and the same. 

Hessen passed a s 
Schulträger which 


ain rights of 


pecial Act concerning the co-operation of state and 

makes the following provisions: communities 
(Gemeinden) are responsible for Volks- and Realschulen, districts ( Land- 
kreise), and cities for special schools, Gymnasien and vocational train- 


ing schools, and the Land for engineering schools and the so-called 
Hessenkollegs ( 


preparation for university studies for young persons 
already working). In Hessen the Schultrdger of smaller schools (with st 
to twenty-four teachers) selects the teachers for Volks- and cong 
schulen from three applicants put forward by the school authorities. d 
the case of larger Volks- and Mittelschulen and all Gymnasien T 
vocational training schools, the authorities must listen to the advie 
of the Schulträger before a teacher is appointed in a third of all cases; 
the other two-thirds the Schulträger makes the choice, wherever P0 
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sible from the waiting list of the school supervisory authorities. The 
advice of the Schulträger must always be heard in the appointment of 
a head teacher. 

In Nordrhein-Westfalen the same procedure applies to Volksschulen 
asin Hessen. In the secondary schools (Realschulen and Gymnasien) the 
Schulträger has a right of suggestion in three-quarters of all appoint- 
ments or changes. The school authorities may only reject this sugges- 
tion if certain strict conditions are fulfilled. The last quarter is dealt 
with by the school authorities after consultation with the Schulträger. 
For every fourth post of head teacher the school authorities put for- 
ward three applicants of which the Schulträger chooses one. 


Powers of Control held by the Church and Religious Communities in 
Matters of Religion 

; The origins and development of the influence of the church or reli- 
gious communities in religious instruction, and the demands which may 
be made on the teacher in this respect, have been set out in full in pre- 
ceding sections. These demands are fulfilled in different ways in the 
individual states according to the denominations of the population, the 
structure of education, and the organization of the school community. 
In all the three Länder under consideration religious instruction is, as 
has been said before, a normal subject in all schools with the exception 
of explicitly secular establishments, which are very rarely found. It 
is subject to state school supervision, while the church has a right of 
co-operation in curricula, the selection of textbooks, and the assessment 
of a teacher's qualifications to teach this subject. : 

Hamburg, whose population is almost 80 per cent Evangelical 
Lutheran, adds, in the Education Act of 11.4.57, with amendments 
3.10.61, to the designation ‘normal subject’ the limiting condition 
“non-compulsory '. It thus emphasizes that participation in this subject 
by young persons is voluntary, no matter what conditions must In fact 
be fulfilled. Also, because of the denominational composition of the 
population, only Evangelical-Lutheran religious instruction is given in 
schools. The church's control in the state schools extends only to 
Protestant religious instruction and the general demands on the teacher 
which arise from this. The necessary co-operation between 
state, without tensions and in full trust, is guaranteed on p: 
report of the Conference of Ministers of Education on 
Policies in the Länder, 1960. 

In Hessen, where the proportion of Protestant and Catholic popula- 
tion is roughly two to one, children of all denominations and beliefs 
are educated together. Religious instruction is a normal subject in all 
schools, even the vocational training schools. Teachers who have 


church and 
age 112 of a 
Educational 
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volunteered to do so and who have the approval of the church, teach 
it in special periods according to the Protestant or Catholic confessions 
and the principles of the Grundgesetz. Here, too, the direct influence of 
the church in matters of teaching and the control of the teacher extends 
only to religious instruction. However, Article 56 of the Constitution 
of Hessen lays down that teachers are to take into consideration their 
pupils’ religious and personal beliefs in the teaching of every subject, 
and that these matters must be interpreted objectively. Thus a right 
of observation and complaint is implied for the community concerned. 

Nordrhein-Westfalen, as a consequence of the denominational com- 
position of its population, has about 86 per cent denominational ele- 
mentary schools (57 per cent are Catholic and 29 per cent Protestant) 
and about 14 per cent Gemeinschaftsschulen. Thus it has to concede 
far-reaching powers of control to the church and religious communities. 
Apart from the usual provisions governing religious instruction, the 
school authorities must make certain that appointments of teachers 
take into account the denominational affiliations of the pupils. Further, 
teachers must fulfil the essential personal conditions arising from the 
nature of the school. These legal instructions are the basis of a farr 
reaching involvement of the church and the religious communities in 
the choice, appointment, and assessment of teachers. 


Official Supervision of Teachers by the State School Authorities 


By virtue of its right of supervision, the state constantly controls 
the person and conduct of the teacher through its central, regional 
or local organs. This control extends to his training, appointment, 
transfer, promotion, retirement, and dismissal as well as his classroom 
performance and his conduct on and off duty. A personal file is kept on 
all events concerning the teacher (with the exception of examination 
records). He may examine it in the presence of an official, Advisory 
boards for personal matters within the organization of the authorities 
ensure just and equable treatment of teachers’ affairs. 


As stated at the beginning of this article, the teacher has freedom 
of coalition and may, with or without the help of his organization, in- 
voke a judgment of the Court of Administration (Verwaltungsgericht) 
against an administrative regulation of the school authorities. In the 
case of an offence concerned with his official duties, he may be brought 
to justice in an official, criminal, or civil court; in the first case he 
appears before a special court (Dienststrafgericht) set up by the school 
authorities. It can order acquittal, reprimand, reduction of salary, 
transfer to a post with smaller emoluments, or even dismissal from 
service. An appeal against its judgment may be lodged with the Court 
of Disciplinary Punishment (Dienststrafhof). 
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The legal powers of the state school supervisory authorities are the 
same in all three Länder. There are differences only of centralization 
(Hamburg), or in the ranking of authorities on the levels of district, 
government, and Land (Hessen, Nordrhein-Westfalen) which do not 
need to be discussed here. 


Conclusion 

It must be emphasized in concluding this study that owing to the 
limited space available only a rather brief representation of the condi- 
tions under consideration has been possible. It must also be pointed 
out that the official pronouncements and statistical confirmations which 
must be the principal documentary foundation of a comparison, do not 
in some cases always coincide with the practice. 

With these two reservations, the result of the study may be sum- 
marized in the following sentences : 

(1) The relationship of church and state has undergone a great change 
in the course of the centuries. It has moved from autocracy of the one 
or the other through opposition and struggles to a more or less widely 
developed co-operation. 

(2) The teacher's position in relation to the educational powers has 
similarly passed from lack of self-determination through dependence to 
its present legally ordered state, of which the two poles are the civil- 
servant teacher's oath of fidelity to the state, as representative of the 
will of the people on the one side, and the state's obligation to protect 
and care for the teacher on the other. 

(3) Alongside state and church, paren 
entitled to educate—have become effective assistants in the determina- 
tion of educational matters, and this function has found legal recogni- 
tion. The economy and the various levels of society have recently also 
become contributive factors, so that gradually the whole of the public 
has taken its share of interest in the education and training of the young 
and the activities of teachers. 

(4) The following aim comes to light in the legal principles and the 
schools regulations based on them: to harmonize and bring into close 
relationship the needs and rights of young people on the one hand, and 
the competences and claims of the educators on the other so that there 
is at no point undue predominance or suppression. In practice there 
are, in fact, still differences of opinion and excesses in this field. 

(5) The teacher knows that he must not feel that his duty is either 
to the educator or to the educand, but to both, i.e. the youth of the 
country and the people as a whole. He is in the public eye, and he 
must allow his activities to be inspected in an ap 


ts—or, more generally, those 


propriate manner, just 
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as on the other hand he may expect esteem and impartial criticism of 
his work. 

(6) It is clearly established that the state, as the legislative and order- 
ing force in social life, must be the supreme supervisory authority in 
education. The state, however, no longer considers itself autocratic in 
educational matters, but increasingly a protective force which is ready 
to co-operate in decision and action with anyone concerned with the 
responsible task of educating young people. i 

Thus it can be seen that there is a growing tendency in the direction 
and shaping of educational matters to move away from authoritarian 
determination towards sympathetically guided co-operation between 
all those interested in and responsible for education. This tendency is 
in tune with the general effort to demand more self-determination 
and responsibility in social life from individuals, and to replace orders 
from above with extensive self-administration and co-operation. A 
similar development is also taking place in education in the relationship 
between the teacher and the bodies which make decisions affecting 


him, advise him, and shape his activities. Thus the control of teachers 
Is given a significant and dignified form. 


FRANZ HILKER. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Problem of Multi- Belief Societies 
with Special Reference to Africa and Asia 


Africa in which the Christian churches 
ation the framework of 
ponsibility. Autonomy 


IN the countries of Asia and 
pioneered a church-based Western type educ 
national education has now become a state res 
of decision as to the pattern of a Christian school, its curriculum and 
its community life, no longer lies with the churches. This change raises 
for them questions not only of practice but of principle. In the past, 
little question arose of the unity the school was free to offer, an educa- 
tion in secular subjects by Christian teachers in a setting of worship 
i the teaching of the Christian faith; it was still a recognizable unity 
ven when all the pupils did not share in the acts of worship and the 
ce of religious instruction. To-day, in varying degrees, this free- 
beral fee icted. In the eyes of the state, Christianity is one of a num- 
Christi aiths, and where there is an official state religion it is not 
suanity, 
eee “ene there are three broad patterns of government policy : 
eaten ING 4 secular, the neutrally secular (or neutrally religious), the 
Of any Fed a gious. Under the first, religious instruction and worship 
with bare is forbidden in school. Under the second, it is permitted 
tated, iei ain conditions for the respecting of conscience. Under the 
‘Wee either encouraged or made compulsory. 
böth = are the issues which either government or 
, have to face under these differing policies? 


the churches, or 


The Positively Secular 
Ps school managers and the Christian community who believe 
nek e basis of life is religious and that both in formal teaching and 
ein e community life of the school the religious aspect should not be 
i from others, have nevertheless to accept the condition laid 
a by the state. The church, if still permitted to manage schools 
cs which it has some control in the appointment of staff, may or 
ay not decide to continue to do so, and for such schools to be known 
as church schools, Either way, the Christian community will seek to 


+ z 
Se Where specific illustrations are given from any country this is not to be 
sen as reflecting the current legal position, even at the time of writing; in 

ny countries the legal position is changing, as is the practice. 
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minimize this division of education by providing teaching about the 
Christian faith for the children of its families on Sundays or in out-of- 
school hours on weekdays. It will also provide, through family wor- 
ship at home or short acts of worship in the church at the beginning 
and end of the day, that environment of worship and adoration which 
it would also have wished to make available for children as an integral 
part of their school life. Churches in countries where this position has 
not yet been forced upon them might well examine the use they now 
make of periods of instruction within their Sunday liturgy and teach- 
ing in the home, and ask whether these means already at their disposal 
are being adequately used to encourage the transmission of the faith 
to another generation. 

Where there is no religious instruction in the school syllabus, govern- 
ments, and churches if allowed, have to decide what moral instruction 
is included in the curriculum, whether specifically as ‘moral instruc- 
tion’ or more generally as ‘ citizenship’. It is significant that many of 
the cases in which a syllabus of moral instruction has been drawn UP 
have not been within this situation of a positively secular state, but in 
a state anxious to support a religious interpretation of life, yet faced 
with the difficulty of achieving a common religious ethos for the school 
because of the differing beliefs of the country. In West Pakistan, some 
Roman Catholic colleges offer a course in moral science; such classes 
are attended by Muslim pupils as well as Christian; similarly in India, 
the moral instruction course laid down by the Ministry of Education 
has its springs in religion. The question “ how neutral can moral in- 
struction be? ” is raised by an incident a few years ago in Ceylon. At 
a time when church-assisted schools were still permitted, a teacher 
introduced such a syllabus for all his pupils—Buddhist, Hindu, Chris- 


tian—but was forbidden to continue with it by the government in- 
spector on the ground that its effect when taught by a Christian was 
bound to be evangelistic. 


With this reminder that the person of the teacher, and therefore 
those beliefs which are the springs of his being, is bound to make an 
impact on his pupils, leaders among Muslims, Christians, Hindus, a” 
Humanists, country by country have to reach agreement together oe 
the character expected of a citizen and on the contents of a syllabus 


which can in early years teach its elements through examples and in 
older years examine the basic assumptions of the ideal. 


The Neutrally Secular /Religious 


The position adopted by the recent Kenya Education Commission 
(Report, December, 1964), is that of “ a secular state, pledged to respec 
the convictions of persons of all religions, and of none” (para. 
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Arrangements have therefore to be made in state schools for religious 
teaching, normally Christian or Muslim, when the local community 
requests it. In Kenya there is a church relationship to particular schools 
through sponsorship rather than management; in many other countries 
direct management by the churches ig allowed. What are the prob- 
lems which arise? 

(a) An agreed syllabus of Christian instruction. There are few uni- 
denominational areas, and an agreed syllabus covering all branches of 
the Christian church is desirable. Such syllabuses are already in exist- 
ence for the major Protestant churches, usually produced through the 
National Christian Councils. Can this now be done for all Christians? 
Twenty years ago, the Apostolic Delegate to Africa said in conversa- 
tion with members of staff in a Protestant teacher training college in 
Ghana that a common policy vis-à-vis government was possible, but 
there could be no common worship or instruction. To that extent, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics have to be regarded as an example of 
different faiths and a Christian society as coming under the heading of 

multi-belief', This may not be without value, since relations in this 
connection should have some light to shed on what is possible and 
what is not in the more general case of the relation within one school 
of completely different faiths. Will the present Protestant—Catholic 
Position yield under outside pressures and inner compulsions? Plans 
are being explored in Uganda by Catholics and Protestants for the 
to she ey of a joint syllabus for church-founded schools and colleges 
ie eS government control. The Kenya Commission expressed the 
A m ; at “ some thought might be given to the eventual evolution of 
Chu £ : Christian syllabus, jointly sponsored by Catholic and Protestant 
in he es” (para. 67). A first step in a parallel direction is being made 
ganda at one secondary school and at the Technical College in 
Kampala with plans for joint Protestant—Catholic chapels. At the 
latter, the chapel will seat 500 and have additional rooms for discussion 
groups, confirmation classes, and vestries; the total cost of £24,000 
will be equally borne by the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches. 

The absence of agreement hitherto between Catholics and Protestants 
has stemmed partly from a factor which cannot be minimized, the 
relation of instruction to worship. Some in both churches would 
accept the opportunity of instruction even if worship were not 
Possible; others would take the view that instruction without worship 
Was so impaired as to be unacceptable. The aim of a Christian school 
as set out in the Report of the Salisbury Conference of the All Africa 
Conference of Churches is: “. . . that our pupils may grow Up in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect, love and confidence sustained by wor- 
ship and prayer” (Christian Education in Africa, O.U.P., para. 21). 
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Religious instruction by itself may be neutral; Muslim pupils have car- 
ried off the Scripture prize in Christian schools. X 

When the tradition of a church requires some form of systematized 
teaching as in a catechism, agreed syllabuses can be drawn up which 
base the major part of the assignment for any week on the Biblical 
narrative, and which then allow the remaining time for undesignated 
material according to the needs of different denominations. 

There is often a greater measure of agreement on the text of the 
Bible to be used than on the syllabus to be based on it. The Roman 
Catholic Church has frequently endorsed a translation made by 
Protestants; in the major revision committees now working through 
the United Bible Societies, Catholics and Protestants are working tO- 
gether. The National Bible Society, recently inaugurated in Nigeria, 
has representatives of all churches on its committee. 3 

(b) Who teaches? In schools for which the church retains a share 1n 
the management, a specialist teacher can be appointed or, more gene 
ally, several of the staff can share the teaching. In government schools 
in some countries, e.g. Kenya, Ceylon, there is recognized responsibility 
for a similar staffing policy. If there is no teacher on the staff com- 
petent to teach the Christian faith, or Islam, as the case may be, the 
alternative is for a special visiting teacher, either as a part-time teacher 
on the school pay-roll or under a ‘right of entry’ agreement. It }§ 
significant that the Kenya Commission, ready to envisage the sponsor- 
ship of schools by churches and the Muslim authorities, rules out any 
‘right of entry’ appointment. The old assumption by the church that 
any of its ordained clergy was automatically able to teach is thus 
coming home to roost. The issue is even more pointedly posed by the 
teaching methods of imams in the traditional Koranic schools. If there 
fore a part-time teacher is required, it is preferable that, whatever the 
method of consultation with the religious authorities concerned, the 
appointment should be made by the school managers. This preserves 
the authority of the head master and the principle of professional 
standards desired by the Teachers’ Associations. 

_ Wherever religion is a subject in the school curriculum, training for 
its teaching should not only be, but be seen to be, on an equality with 
that of the other curriculum subjects. Training to teach a religious 
education syllabus should be a standard option in church training 
colleges and in government colleges in countries where a positive policy 
is pursued. As important is the provision of specialist and refresher 
courses. Churches together should nominate one of the church- 
sponsored training colleges in the country to be so staffed through the” 
joint support that specialist one-year courses are available and algo 
vacation refresher courses. Where it is necessary to appoint part-time 
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teachers, and otherwise competent persons who are not trained teachers 
are available, attendance at such refresher courses might be acceptable 
to the teaching profession as a condition of their employment. 

(c) When does the teaching take place? A familiar pattern has placed 
the religious instruction at the beginning or end of the school day, on 
the argument that it is thus easier for a minority of non-observers to 
be separately catered for within the school, or alternatively for them 
to be allowed to arrive late or leave early. More constructively, if the 
minority—or in some cases equal numbers—have to attend for in- 
struction or worship in their religious faith at a different place, 
teacher's house, mosque, church, or temple, then this is best achieved 
by such a time-table. The educational argument against this pattern is 
that it still further isolates religious teaching from the rest of the cur- 
riculum instead of presenting it as an integral part of the whole. Where 
the religious teaching is provided by fulltime members of staff in all 
the faiths required by the enrolment, then an integrated time-table is 
possible, This can also be the aim when part-time teachers for one or 
more faiths are employed, and in compact areas if teaching is carried 
out beyond the school buildings. In Jordan, for example, Muslim 
teaching is done in some Christian schools by a visiting mullah, or the 
children may go down the road to the mosque during school hours. 
venting away from the first or last period offers an incentive to the 
ocal religious authorities to provide instruction according to age- 
groups rather than bunching all ages together in one period. 

vi K Responsibility of the management of a Christian school for pro- 

ding teaching in another faith. As will be seen in the next section, 
m AN obligation resting on the school management in those states 
vhere religious instruction is compulsory. In that case the church has 
to decide whether it should continue to manage schools and, if so, 
what measures are necessary to fulfil its legal obligations. In this 
section, ie. the case of a permissive government policy, the issue of 
Principle is the more difficult to decide since it calls for a voluntary 
decision. There are two schools of thought: those for whom the con- 
Viction of the uniqueness of the Christian revelation makes impossible 
active provision for the teaching of any other faith; those with the 
same conviction who voluntarily feel the obligation to ensure for child- 


ten of other faiths whom they accept as pupils of their school equal 


opportunity with Christian pupils within school life for studying and 
Practising their faith. It should be added that there are situations in 
Which those who would follow the second alternative are prevented 
from so acting in that the school receives support from funds raised 
overseas under trust deeds which by implication disallow such use of 
the supporting funds; e.g. the Charity Commissioners of the United 
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Kingdom might well find that the aims and objects far which a 
ticular missionary society appeals for public support were so ; e 
as to exclude the payment of salary to a Muslim teacher of Islan 

t slim pupils in a Christian school. 

K TT facet view is held, arrangements would normally be ge 
for pupils, e.g. Moslems, to attend at the mosque or imam’s seh hs 
the second view is held, then accommodation would be promis i 
the school premises for the appropriate teacher to give the att 
and, when required, arrange the worship. If Bibles were prore T 
of school funds for Christian pupils, the question would arise O 
provision of copies of the Koran from the same source if they A 
required. This, what may be called the positive approach to the gs A 
science clause, has, it must be admitted, been too little practised oe 
between different sections of the Christian faith, The example of t 3 
priest head master of a Roman Catholic secondary school in Bhan 
who provided from school funds copies of the Methodist hymnboo 


k aa ST i re 
for the worship of Protestant pupils is waiting to be copied mo 
widely. 


In this, as in other as 
more radical a 
for Christians 


pects of the problems we are discussing, 4 
ppraisal by Protestants and Catholics of a common policy 
and a mutual working out of it in respect to school wor 
ship and Christian instruction would enable them more effectively tO 
discuss with leaders of other religions what is, and what is not, possible 


for religion in schools where some or all of Hindus, Muslims, Chris- 
tians, and Buddhists are involved. 


The Positively Religious \ 

States such as India, Pakistan, and Ceylon are not neutral in terms 
of religion; their national policy lays down that education needs â 
religious basis. 


In India, under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi, the teaching of 
religion is regarded as fundamental to education, especially basic au 
cation. Basic education is education for life; it therefore includes mor 7 
and religious instruction, Religion is to be primarily taught Hr: 
worship. At the same time, the school is the place where young € z a 
ren are taught the unity of the community; there can therefore ae 
Separate prayers for those of different faiths. In government V1 ea 
schools, in a Hindu context, the worship draws on all the faiths mP 
sented in the community; readings for meditation are taken ton 
the sacred writings, the Bhagavad-gita, the Koran, the New Tesame i 
Some schools under Christian management follow a scheme for 7 in 
ren of different religions whereby reading and meditation f In 
silence, the children using the sacred book of their own faith. 
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addition to worship there is a syllabus of moral instruction with teach- 
ing of the virtues of honesty, courage, kindness, etc., illustrated from 
the writings of different religions and from legends and folk-lore. 

In Indian high schools and colleges there is a common course on 
moral instruction within the curriculum. Much attention has been 
given to this subject since the report of the Shri Sri Prakasa Committee, 
which called for such studies as would lead to an understanding “in 
a comparative and sympathetic manner, of the basic ideas of all reli- 
gions, as well as the essence of the lives and teachings of the great 
religious leaders, saints, mystics, and philosophers". When the school 
is on a Christian foundation, instruction in the Christian faith is also 
given, either in the first or last period, to Christians and to those non- 
Christians who bring a written request from their parents. 

In Pakistan, regulations about ‘diniyat’ or religious instruction 
make it compulsory for every school to provide if possible instructicn 
for every pupil in his or her own religion. Christian schools have, 
therefore, to provide special Muslim teachers of Islam for Muslim 
pupils. Some Christian schools, especially at the lower age-levels, have 
had to close because they had not sufficient funds to pay for these 
ie teachers. Some Christians in state schools are not yet receiving 
-hristian teaching in school because no teacher is available. 
ie the state provides instruction in its schools in Hinduism, 
dae aie Christianity wherever the number of pupils of a par- 

[t dha makes this practically possible. TA ; 
these ens be useful to underline certain of the problems indicated in 

pecific illustrations : 
on in. In the days when the churches were still pioneer- 
ted am, the conscience clause was regarded as adequately ob- 
ing a Pel system of contracting out was followed. All pupils attend- 
He ristian school joined in school worship and religious instruc- 

n unless their parents had sent a written request to the contrary. 

ms frequently to-day, especially where there isa recognized state 
eligion, this procedure has been changed to one of contracting in, and 
A prs may only attend Christian instruction on their parents’ written 
Pe In Pakistan a registered Muslim pupil may only do so with 
pena Ser approval in addition to that of his parents. In Lebanon, 
een uing in also applies in those cases where a Christian school 
oe Sine course of study in the basic tenets of other religions; parents 
Istian pupils have to give their permission. 
aaa syllabus of moral instruction. This is 
bra in each of the three patterns of governm 
a Xamining, it stands out as a most urgent issu 
a country’s minds should be devoted. The content must v 


mentioned again be- 
ent policy we have 
to which the best 
ary con- 
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siderably from country to country. In Jordan, for example, noe 
instruction in Islamic culture for all pupils, for this culture is the n : 
ground of national life. This is distinct from the ‘ diniyat farmin 
pupils and Christian teaching for Christians. A syllabus is requ “ 
here through which all pupils can be taught how to live as i ea 
within that particular culture. Those who draw it up would be he r ; 
by studying similar syllabuses in use in Northern Nigeria or the Sudan, 
and vice versa. 7 a 

(c) The tension between national unity and opportunities for sc oor 
worship. We have noted the reference to national unity in Indian basi¢ 
education; it is a recurring theme in independent African countřigs 
The dilemma thus posed is that if the overriding need for unity : 
stressed, as it must be, then the highest common factor acceptable to 
different religious groups may be only a basic code of morality me 
therefore be so devoid of the religious element that it has nothing sA 
offer over against a secularism which none of the religious commn i 
ties wishes to be the goal set before their children. Thus a basical y 
religious society, composed equally of Muslims and Christians, may 
find itself driven for the sake of the concept of national unity to com- 
pound for a non-religious environment for the education of its children. 
This is to deny to children a natural sense of worship in one of the 


important points in their day, their going to school; to open up se! 
minds to creation without reference to the Creator; and to sugges 
agnosticism regarding the worl 


oe se 
stici d of the spirit. Hence the call to mor 
of differing faiths for a new study of the ways in which some sector 


of the different paths by which they are seeking God can be brought 
to serve a common purpose and ensure a religious setting for their chi!- 
dren's daily schooling. 


The task of finding answers to the many problems of educating 
children in multi-belief communities so that they may face the ques 
tion of belief with openness as their minds develop and be helped i" 


the community of teacher and taught to enter into the experience © 
religious trust is a baffling 


one. How to help them to experience the 
depth of the tradition of their fathers’ faith without raising barriers; 
how to help them to appreciate what is in other faiths without layt 
them in a syncretism which has no ultimate roots. Must the last wore 
be that the school has to forgo the privilege of worship, leaving it 
the local mosque, or temple, or church? Or is there a way forward i 
the spirit of the words: “ When two truths seem to contradict each 


other, there is a third truth, hidden in the bosom of God, which reco?” 
ciles them ”? 


T. A. BEETHAM-: 


SECTION III: SHORT REPORTS FROM COUNTRIES 


EUROPE 


Denominational Schools in Scotland 


ast four hundred years a pre- 
ntry and the smallness of the 
de them relatively unimpor- 
and the £6,000 


ee Scotland has been for the | 
Re on Protestant Presbyterian cou 
fies eg the other denominations ma 3 
ae n to-day the 760,000 Roman Catholics 
of the s of the Scottish Episcopal Church constitute only 17 per cent 
onai population of the country; in the past they were propor- 
tionali y tewer and their position correspondingly weaker. Denomina- 
iñ pa in education, while it may sometimes have been an irritant 
wae and, has never been a deep-seated malady and to-day it does 
a E ist. A brief historical sketch will suffice to show how this came 
a ong (Scotland) Act of 1872 established a state system of 
and aba education for all children between the ages of 5 and 13 
loc ot. e administration of it into the hands of popularly elected 
Catholic ool boards. The denominational schools run by the Roman 
i ente and Episcopalian Churches were given the opportunity then 
parE ane state system, but they refused on two grounds. First, no 
to the a e parliamentary grant for education of 7s. 6d. per pupil was 
faidi sed for religious instruction. Second, the school boards, with 
ii re an exception, decided that the religious instruction to be given 
a E schools, ie. the schools under their control, should be 
the oo. and Presbyterian; this instruction would be financed out of 
therefor education rate. Rather than sacrifice their religious principles, 
p e, the denominations decided to remain outside the state system 
a AE A a a independent voluntary schools. The developments 
them pl Š Se neauon however, and the rising costs which accompanied 
ae ee taal a steadily increasing financial burden on the denominations 
nee A r% in effect, to pay two education rates, one for the mainten- 
völ the public schools and one for the upkeep of their own 

tary schools. The inequity of this treatment came in time to be 
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recognized and some measure of relief was given in the a eae 
(Scotland) Act, 1897, which provided for a grant of 3s. per ee grant 
parliamentary funds to denominational schools. But “ee ee pupil 
to the public schools was at the same time raised from 78. 6d. p ff than 
to 16s., the denominational schools were in reality little better o 
they had been before. es Is till 1918 
Nothing further was done for the denominational schoo s TL d by 
when the administration of Scottish education was oe eee A 
the Education (Scotland) Act of that year, which replaced the hun aon 
of local school boards set up in 1872 by thirty-five local educa ie 
authorities. At the same time the opportunity was taken to en ie 
denominational schools within the state system on terms pee 
to all the interested parties but arrived at only after long and delica 
negotiations. The terms were these : aveis 
The managers of the denominational schools were allowed two x by 
in which to offer to transfer their schools either by sale, or lease, : he 
any other form of agreement to the local education authority, PA by 
offer, if made within the time-limit set down, must be accepte fe 
the authority. If the offer were not made within the stipulated bs ee 
then the schools would lose all financial aid from government sou os 
This element of compulsion was sufficient to ensure that within nal 
two years laid down by the Act practically every denomination 


: ation 
school in Scotland had been transferred to the local educat 
authorities. 


’ t- 
These ‘ transferred schools '—as they were then and still are gene 
ally termed—when taken 


over by the local authority were to ie 
maintained as public schools in the same way as existing pu ew 
uld appoint and dismiss staff, and all a ae 
the Regulations of the Scottish Educat) p 
Department for the Training of Teachers. The churches, howeve”, 
retained the right to approve every new appointment in respect 0° 
religious beliefs and the ri ontinue religious education acco! 
ing to past practice; the ti 


formerly, and unpaid su 
was being efficiently carried out. 
existing teachers was fully safeguarded, 


The concordat which was established between the churches ae 
state in 1918 gave Scotland a single unified system of state ae 
which has worked ever since without change and to every TI here 
satisfaction; no one would now lightly seek to have it changed. trans- 
is to-day no discernible difference between the public and the fing. 
ferred’ schools, whether primary or secondary, in buildings, sta as 
equipment, educational standards and achievement, or status, an 
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a result the bitterness of religious acrimony is wholly absent from 
Scottish education, The number of Roman Catholic schools has in- 
creased considerably since 1918, and all have been provided by the 
local education authorities, At the same time the number of Episcopal 
schools has diminished as the result of the closure, with the full consent 
of the church authorities, of many small ones among them and the 
transfer of their pupils to conveniently placed public schools. 

The training of teachers is in Scotland exclusively the function of 
the Scottish colleges of education; no other body has any share in it. 
The colleges of education are nine in number, but only two of them 
are denominational, These are Notre Dame, Glasgow, and Craiglock- 
hart, Edinburgh, which train women students who will later teach in 
Roman Catholic primary schools; in session 1964-65 these two colleges 
had 1,015 enrolled students out of a total college-of-education student- 
he peer of 8,092. All other teachers, both primary and secondary, 
ot in one or other of the other seven colleges of education; 
a allen organized mainly, but not exclusively, on a regional basis 

are undenominational. All nine colleges of education are main- 


tained wholly out of public funds. 
JAMES CRAIGIE. 
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Church and State in Education: Northern Ireland 


SCHOOLS fall into two main categories—county schools and voluntary 


schools; the former are under the control of the local education 
ee and the latter of boards of governors, school committees, or 

dividual managers. In 1964 there were 733 county and 730 voluntary 
Seed schools; 70 county and 59 voluntary secondary (intermediate) 
Chools; 22 county and s9 voluntary grammar schools. 
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The law requires that in every county and voluntary ks sel 
school day shall begin with collective worship and ssi re Praw 
struction shall be given in the school: parents may, however, W a, 
their children from religious instruction or collective worship, cane 
The religious education provided in county schools is annona i 
tional except that clergymen and others must be given reas To 
facilities for giving denominational instruction to pupils whose pé fei 
so Wish. In voluntary schools the nature of the religious instruc 
given is determined by the managers or governors. . by. and 

In every voluntary school the teachers are appointed da he 
employed by, the board of governors, the school committee, or is 
individual manager as the case may be; special financial arrange ee 
operate in the case of these schools as indicated below. The Mir 
prescribes the qualifications which teachers must possess. 


Grant-aid to Voluntar 
Special Schools meni 
Grants at the rate of 65 per cent are available from governi 
funds for the provi 
existing schools, for the e 


ry Primary, Secondary (Intermediate), and 


Capital grant is th 
adequate period for educational 

In these schools the Ministr 3 er- 
teachers and the employer's contribution under the Teachers ee 
annuation Scheme, e of 65 per cent are paid Laie 
the expenditure incurred by the managers on employers’ yn a 
under the National Insurance Acts. If a voluntary school is pe m- 
under the control of a ‘Four and Two Committee ' (a committee pot 
posed of four representatives of the managers and two representati r's 
of the local education authority), the grant towards the employe é 
portion of National Insurance contributions is increased to 100 P 
cent, 


The local education auth 
towards the approved exp 
cleaning, and internal mai 


+hout 

es, free of cost to the managers and eee 

S or their parents, textbooks, stationery, Pnority 

materials, and other articles required for the use of pupils; the au moda 
Cost of building and maintaining any accom 

hool meals purposes. 


é ting 4 
Briefly, therefore, the cost to voluntary funds of conduc 
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voluntary primary, intermediate, or special school is 35 per cent of 
the expenditure on the heating, lighting, cleaning, and maintenance 
of the premises, together with 35 per cent of the employer's share of 
National Insurance contributions in respect of the teachers employed 
in the school: if, however, the school is placed under the management 
of a ‘Four and Two Committee’ the only charge that need fall on 
voluntary funds is 35 per cent of the expenditure on the external 
maintenance of the premises. 


Grant-aid to Voluntary Grammar Schools 
R The voluntary grammar schools are divided into two groups, A and 
of rong A schools receive from government funds grant at the rate 

A ie per cent towards approved expenditure on the provision of new 
es a alterations to existing ones and on equipment associated 
a A projects; Group B schools are not eligible for these capital 
one I chools were asked to elect into which group they wished to 

placed.) 

esis tiei Ireland grammar schools are fee-paying schools, but 
school i ie (i.e. pupils who are selected as suitable for grammar 
hehe | are awarded scholarships by the local education 
covers th S. $ the case of county grammar schools the scholarship 
i covets ue ole fee charged; in the case of Group A voluntary schools 
authorities e tuition fee but not the special capital fee which the school 
the caseof od charge to meet their share of capital expenditure; in 
by the Mini voup B schools it covers the tuition element, as determined 
of the pu EA of Education, in the total fee. More than 8o per cent 
lamar, sin secondary departments of grammar schools hold local 

Th authority scholarships. a 
mana P institutions of higher education under denominational 
etre are St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s Colleges, which cater 
as tenth for Roman Catholic men and women undergoing training 
college ers; the Stranmillis College is an undenominational training 
shine eel all the expenditure incurred on the operation of 

There eges is met from government grants. 
STT are very few independent schools in No 
standare. ant-aided in any way but must comply wit 

ards as regards accommodation, equipment, etc. 
RECEIVED THROUGH MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, NORTHERN IRELAND 


Northern Ireland; they 
h certain minimum 
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Denominational Education in the Republic of Ireland 


i d 
To appreciate the form in which Irish education was organized en 
finally developed, and especially its denominational ye ee z history 
quaintance with the cultural and religious background of Iris l prin 
is essential which it is impossible to give here. The fundamen ards 
ciples underlying the educational system of Ireland are setout : E 
42-44 of the Irish Constitution. These include the rights oft $ rem at 
as “the primary and natural educator of the child", the I Lo d 
religious denominations in the management of schools, the aa as sale 
duties of the state “ as guardian of the common good’ , as we Des 
tain limitations on its powers in education. The state neither Pe ibility 
nor examines religious teaching in any type of school and ge ue For 
for religious education is left to the management of the a a 
historical as well as organizational reasons, it will be pee head- 
consider the denominational aspects of the Irish system under the 
ings (a) primary, (b) secondary, (c) vocational, 
The present system of 


ar 
lay) in providing free elemenia 
Pplying them with trained teachers. This was a eats 
step towards the provision of state aid for education on a nationa 
and the schools recognized under 
“national schools’, Th 


combined secular and 


ous rom 
Ous tenets of pupils. Strong opposition fron 


ich is 
after 1870 to the evolution of a system whi 
now essentially denomi 


The principles underlying the 
under the management of the 


the 
ing is provided by the state, and 


; ; . (3) the en- 
school is then vested in the manager and other local trustees; (3) 


tire salary of the teacher is pa 
teacher is the employee of the 
in 1963 was 4,86 
vested in the Minister for Education, and 1 
vested schools are pri 
without state grant. 
Provided by the st 
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pete eben of existing schools. The local contribution raised by 
anagers to supplement the above was £2,772,472. 

m HAER main classes of national schcols: (a) classification 
on wW we the teachers are paid personal salary by the state; (b) 
Wien ar rs wols which consist of convent and monastery schools to 
erias = se tors grants are paid by the state at rates based on the 
which crc ance of pupils. A minimum staff of recognized teachers, 
pakra ay include lay teachers, must be employed. The overall 

rn of enrolments, staffing, etc., is outlined below : 


TABLE l 
ENROLMENTS AND STAFFING: NATIONAL SCHOOLS (June 1963) 
Carventa ee | a 3 
Monastery Monastery Catholic Non- Total: 
2 Schools Schools: y All 
Schools x Catholic 3 
A paid by All Lay y National 
paid by : Schools 
Capitation Personal Staff Schools 
ee Salary 
No. of scl i | ye 
o. Pa Š £ 445 166 3,807 446 4,864 
Average + | 164,329 37,720 287,776 12,234" | $02,059 
A 38 enrolment . 369 228 75 oe ms 
S per cent of total 3 ae 25 3 
enrolment S j 
$ $ 327 TS 574 rs 100 
No. of t i t 
Pupil Ts ‘ : 3,662 9,966 602 14,218 
T ratio r 442 31-6 20 35°93 
Mana’ ae 
Bement : Local Catholic clergyman or Local 
members of religious orders clergyman 


* Enrolm r 
Others including Jeet June, 1963: Church of Ireland, 9,306; Presbyterian, 1 


„901; Methodists, 509; 


E aut Present secondary system originated with the Intermediate 
to tke ion Act of 1878, and incorporates Protestant schools dating back 
ian ies ee century, and Catholic schools whose foundation 
the ei e possible by the relaxation of the Penal Laws at the end of 
Gace teenth and beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Pre y schools are all of the academic or grammar type, but are 
irene comprehensive as regards ability of pupil intake. All are 
dies institutions, built, owned, and maintained by churches, religious 
which’ boards of governors, or individuals. All schools charge fees 
exce „are generally moderate. Enrolments follow, almost without 

ption, the denominational pattern. although for geographical 
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reasons a Catholic day school may occasionally have a few non 
Catholic pupils. oa i 

All een secondary schools receive state aid in u e p 
capitation grants, teachers’ salary grants, and other grants. T z Cc aa 
building has come almost exclusively from private sources, O n ae 
the salaries received by teachers in religion, as it was only in 19 ates 
specific building grants were made available. All existing poe am 
schools may be described as denominational. Teachers are sa ooo sa 
by the school, but the greater part of the salary of registered teac Na 
paid directly by the state. The overall pattern of enrolments, manag 
ment, staffing, etc., is outlined below : 


TABLE II 63) 
` 2 `r 1903 
ENROLMENTS AND STAFFING: RECOGNIZED SECONDARY SCHOOLS (Ocpober' 1988 2 
Catholic, 
ahi Catholiz Non-Catholic Total 
Monastery | r is Schools 
or Clerical | Lay Schools i 
Schools | — 
= | a 509 
No. of schools. 468 59 a= 89,205 
No. of pupils , 79,210 | 4,624 | $537! i g 
Per cent enrolment . | | 888 | so | oo 
No. of full-time teachers | | Religious: | 
2,300* ji 
Lay: Lay: Mainly Lay: 4,334 
1,434* 250* l 350* posas 
Management and head of Member of Tayland- Headmaster 
school religious master or or headmis- 
| order ofnuns, | headmistress tress, mainly 
brothers, | lay 
priests, or sec- 
ular clergy, ~ i 
* Estimated. e 
É ; ow 
In contrast to primary and secondary schools, vocational atu the 
their existence almost entirely to state action, and in particular aia 
Vocational Education Act of 1930 which established 38 Voca 


es 
Education Committees. The state contributes approximately al 
thirds of the total funds, and one-third is contributed by the age 
rating authority in each area, These schools are owned and m neory 
by the local Vocational Education Committee, and are 1n “ction 
undenominational. Provision is made for separate religious mO 
for pupils of various denominations. In 1962-63 there were 294 bi ures 
nent schools and 456 non-permanent centres of instruction. F18 
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for denominational enrolments are not available, but it may be assumed 
that out of a total enrolment of approximately 29,689 pupils (full- 
time), considerably less than 1,000 are non-Catholic pupils. In addition 
to catering for full-time pupils, yocational schools endeavour to cover 
further education, and had in 1962-63 a total enrolment of approx- 
imately 71,735 part-time day and evening students of widely varying 
ages. These schools include seven colleges of technology. three schools 
of art, and two of music. 

A small number of private primary schools is in existence outside 
the national system, mainly in the Dublin area, catering as preparatory 
departments for secondary schools with which they are associated. 
These schools receive no subsidy from state sources and are not in- 
Spected by the state. All are denominational. At secondary level, one 
or two small independent Protestant schools exist outside the secondary 
system described above and receive no state aid. 

Apart from technological colleges, practically all institutions of 
higher education are in practice denominational. Amongst these are 
seminaries and the four teacher training colleges, one of which is 
Protestant. Teacher training colleges are private institutions but re- 
Ceive subsidies from public funds. The three Catholic training colleges 
are under the control of religious bodies. In addition, the training in 
teaching given to (a) members of the Irish Christian Brothers, and (b) 
Members of the de la Salle Order at their own training colleges is 
recognized by the Department of Education. Six preparatory colleges 
for intending candidates for primary teaching training were in existence 
until 1962. Five of these were Catholic and one Protestant. These 
colleges were state-owned, but management was entrusted to religious 
bodies. Only the Protestant preparatory college now remains M 
existence, 
tee i relations between church and state in Irish education 
lave been particularly harmonious since the establishment of the 
State in 1922, and it is difficult to locate any area in which any friction 
has arisen. The only tension that seems to have arisen has been in 
regard to the growth of enrolments in national schools under religious 
He approximately 133,000 in 1926 to 202,049 in 1963, and to - 
h sequent decline in the enrolments of pupils and opportunities for 

eadships in national schools with an exclusively lay staff. A dispute 
On these grounds in relation to a change of headship in a national 
School from lay to religious in 1956 Was settled by a compromise by 
= Creation of posts of responsibility by the Department of Education 
or lay teachers in convent and monastery schools. 

PATRICK F. G. CANNON. 
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Church and State in Belgian Education 


‘otestan 

A y for the Catholic Church. The Se ela 
religion remained alive but subdued in the territories of the 
kingdom of that day, its infl 


uence on public affairs became nil. d and 
The supremacy of the Catholi 


particularly in the matter of ed 
(Maria Teresa and her son, Jos 
Occupation (William II of H 
regimes were favourable to t 
tion, and in these two perio 
extent that was remarkable 
revolution in the Belgian pr 


io 
> ~ypatl 
ucation, under the Austrian occup 


Dutch 
eph II of Austria) and under hae two 


olland from 1815 to 1830). T f educa 


he emergence of a state system = to an 
ds public instruction was ta | about 4 
for those times. But they brough the first 
ovinces which was their downfall, 
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directed against Joseph I] and known as the Brabangon revolution, the 

second directed against William Il, a revolution which led to Belgian 

Midependente in 1830, this being guaranteed by England, France, and 
russia. 

The 1830 revolution was preceded by a period of disturbance whose 
cause is to be found both in the opposition of the French-speaking 
population to the language of the Netherlands and in the Protestant 
religion which was supported by the Dutch government. : 

In 1829, the Catholic party and the Liberal party—the only parties 
existing at that time—agreed on the content of the constitution which 
Was to govern Belgium once it gained independence. The Liberal party 
granted the Catholics freedom of teaching, the Catholic party granting 
the Liberals freedom of assembly, of speech, and of the press. The 
kingdom of Belgium founded in 1830 rested—in such matters as con- 
cern education—on this agreement. i i 

After 1830 official schools became independent schools with Catholic 
allegiance. It was not until the years 1850 to 1865 that a reaction set 
IN against the hold of the church on education. Belgium was at that 
time an under-developed country. This state of affairs is described in 
Pierre Tempels’ work L'Instruction du Peuple published in 1865. 

A battle of the schools between the church and the Liberal govern- 
ments, when they were in power, characterized the nineteenth century 
from 1850 onwards. f 

he entry of the Socialist party on the political scene increased 
pressure in favour of official education. 

Around 1950, the confrontation of parties in this matter went 
through its most serious phases. In addition it was at this time that 
Belgium, having lived through an era of great prosperity after the 
1940-45 war, was realizing—in view of the rapid development of in- 
dustry and commerce and by that very fact of the third sector of the 
Economy—that she had rapidly to prepare the youth of the country 
for further responsibilities. Two new conceptions focused the arenon 
of pe left-wing political parties (Liberal and Socialist) first, the idea 0 
4 plurality of A 

This had iae e 1946 by MM. Jean Lameere and onn 
De Coster in a work entitled Esprit d'une Politique Generale 
I Education which aroused much controversy. Some politicians showet 
interest in the law passed in Holland in 1921 under the title “ Law oi 
Pacification ” which put an end to scholastic strife in tintea üe 

Both the Liberal and the Socialist parties in Belgium desired T an 
peace, This could only be established by recognizing and-sibsp 8 
Belgian Catholic education. This is important since it includes 60 per 


cent of the school-age population. 
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Second, the idea of making education democratic.’ This Si Bane 

out of researches into the improvement of social conditions, it 
ertaken by sociologists. a 

i was eh same —— of the third sector of T e 
which compelled the extension of social betterment reap h pope of 
within the working-class community. The loss of the a a earesighteð 
the Congo which had been foreseen for some years y clear-s 
people accelerated the conclusion of the scholastic peace. 


The Scholastic Pact of 1958 


, sriod of 
The scholastic pact represents an agreement valid for a aes 
twelve years between the Catholic, Socialist, and Liberal parties 
subscribed to by the Communist party. and the 
This basic document governs the relations between the state 4 i 


: ae ; z i is the m- 
other educational authorities, of which the most impor tant ‘ceebolle 
dependent Catholic. At the time of the negotiations, the 

Church was represented by 


tah The 

a delegate who later became 3 Se Law 
Catholic Church did not sign the pact since article 1 of oo ad- 
Claims for the church the sole right to organize education relies of 
herents. But here there is rather a subterfuge than an ot anol 
hostility; in reality the Catholic Church was well satisfied by the re: 
obtained for the education it has always supported. 


k . N -actice the 
A scholastic law passed on May 29th, 1959, sanctions in prac 
conditions of the scholastic pact. 


Basic Principles of the Scholastic Pact 


t 
é ; reemen 
The preamble to this document makes it clear that a real ag! 

has been made betwee 


a sA jalist, am 
n the national parties, Catholic, sspears A 
Liberal with a view to increasing the cultural and material 


ablish- 
of the country by means of the spread of education and the est 
ment of scholastic peace, 


In 1958 it was conce 
schools of music and th 
this peace, th 
generous poli 
establish a lo 
forms of education re 
diture and educationa 
assignment of budge 
Corresponding to th 
rational use and effe 


e 
r <cept th 
ted with all branches of education ex piishing 
€ centres of professional training. In es 


for 4 


en” 
5 A n ional exp 
cognized as valid, priority for educatio! the 


desire? 
pledge 


le et En 


* See Sylvain De Coster a 


ast cia 
nd Georges Van der Elst: “ Mobilité so 
seignement ’ 


” (Brussels, Libraire Encyclopédique, 1954). 
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themselves to i : 
P ae to inaugurate a policy for the future and to create more and 
ce se hie means of information. 
c i j : z 
lével in aon ng mal be given at tutelary, primary, and secondary 
The Pac AE and in those subsidized by the state. 
PE s National des Etudes (for students’ i 
sits ably extended. ( nts’ grants) will be con- 
asic refor . 
teaching pv ms, apart from the creation of new schools and apart from 
between Tenen: will be the object of preliminary consultation 
parishe legates from state education, from the provinces, the 
na the private sector. 
e i : er > 
and a et authority, on condition that it keeps to a curriculum 
and, after m uum time-table fixed by law, arranges its own time-tables 
Freedom oe approval, elaborates its curriculum. 
Standardized s allowed in methods of teaching. Holidays will be 
Studies wil 
å S W at . * . ä 
in Catholi ill be authorized by identical rules in state education and 
Diploma education (private). 
as Wi ‘i aie 
tätai dota will be endorsed by the state. Political propaganda and 
Parents ee will be forbidden. 
etWeen ae i have a free choice for their children in official education 
same period erie a week of non-sectarian moral instruction, and the 
Over the be religious instruction—Catholic, Protestant or Jewish. 
Schools at eve hole country parents must have a free choice between 
those which ed level which belong to the official neutral authority and 
Schools set elong to the Catholic private authority. 
convictions ae by public neutral bodies which respect phi 
official di i every shade, and which are staffed by teac 
Clared th Plomas to the extent of two-thirds of the personne 
he os official schools. 
subsidizes 1 initiates all branches of educa 
as Well a the educational system of the pro 
he ade pendent education. 
standard ognition of these subsidized establishment 
Th ards fixed by law. 
_ +e sch j 1 5 2 
tion and dolarii pact later considers means of developing S$ 
hes aif subsidizing the other types- 
Schools of sidies are the same as far as the teaching is concerned. The 
Erected heidi cities, and parishes receive up to 60 per cent for 
authority ings. These subsidies are not granted to the independent 
The sta: 
same rd receives identical pay in 
hie eae pensions, and the same medical care. 
act is valid for a period of twelve years- 


losophical 
hers with 
l are de- 


tion, and at all levels. It 
vinces, cities, and parishes 


s depends upon 


tate educa- 


both systems of education, the 
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Extension of the Scholastic Pact 


, -holastic 
After the year 1959, the date of the law just quoted, the paar 4 
pact was extended to cover the psycho-medico social = eT tay 
tions which, in Belgium, arrange for the scholastic ae Ls anc 
direction of pupils towards suitable careers as well as ic 2 a secon: 
during the last years of their primary education and during 
dary stage. P re- 
fh my course of the years 1964-1965, the Belgian apace 
solved to institute university expansion. This, while re Ea 
expansion properly so-called, at the same time e ue the 
application of the scholastic pact, in the sense that it Is ily in such 
influence of universities and allied institutions geographica y of their 
a way as to allow students an alternative choice in the ea ss gub- 
philosophical beliefs. Thus the whole of education in ait that the 
sidized by the state. The Catholic Church is satisfied provide 
scholastic pact is established in principle. in opposi- 

A large number of difficulties which set church and state it remains 
tion in educational matters has disappeared. Nevertheless it he local 
possible that these may emerge at the level of the parishes and snter- 
education authorities, But the law provides in these cases for wife bY 
vention cf a government commission whose role it is to allay $ 
discreet but useful arbitration, ishment of 

Two grave dangers, however, threaten the real establish 
scholastic pluralism, 

First difficulty The state 
primary and tutelary levels, 
prerogatives of the official lo 
To this end it takes back s 
sector of the parishes, cities, 

If in the next twenty ye 
should face, not a scholastic 
notwithstanding the scholas 
antagonists. Pluralism can 
sidized system midway bet 
independent authority. 


n the 
Second difficulty Given the fact that the scholastic pact = ae ficia 
recognition of the equal value of diplomas conferred by ortance 
system and by the independent one, given also the a ac 
Catholic education, basic reforms can only be formulate horities, th 
sultation in which are represented all the organizing aut 


as We 
state, the provinces and the towns and the independent body 
the public body. 


the 
since 1959 has initiated schools = the 
It has a tendency to seek to take a them. 
cal bodies and to substitute itself O DTE 
chools and sets up others in the de 
and provinces, we 
ars it succeeded entirely in its eh church. 
pluralism, but a duality. State an ers, but 
tic pact, would become not partn a sub- 
be maintained only by preserving by the 
Ween state education and that given 


on- 
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This consultative council is not well established. In reality, the state 
has a preponderating power in these matters by the very fact that it is 
the state which provides the money that makes it possible for all the 
authorities to organize education and to ratify its results by state 
Control of the validity of diplomas. 


Consequences 
It is clear that in these circumstances, disunion among the youth of 
the Country is to be feared. i i 
It is the good will of the parties concerned that has hitherto avoided 
this disunion. Moreover, the youth of the country itself rebels against 
ivisions and seeks rather its unity which is manifested in students 
Associations of non-political sympathies. A certain indifference to the 
clerical and anti-clerical struggles of the nineteenth century has 
developed, 
bei rthermore it must be stated that in many quarters, attempts S 
ng made to unite youth in loyalty to certain values which are accep 
able to everyone. i 
hus the Belgian League of Human Rights has succeeded in ane 
WP a common declaration formulated by men and women from bot 
ranches of education (official and independent) and from ee 
one groups (French-speaking and Flemish). The interest shown eas 
cial and the religious authorities (both Catholic and Protestant) 
considerable, This declaration was formally presented by the se 
ol National Education and of Culture, in both the national ang. P 
explained by two university professors, one from the Catho T (non- 
s Terie Louvain, one from the Independent University of Bruss 
cal) and read by two young people. ; 
ere is the A > oe ee ie live in society. To subsist an ie 
Evelop he must be in communication with his fellows in a SP 


Totherhood and must exchange with them the various mao cul: 
tural, and moral benefits which are mainly acquired in ES areal 
H None the less, in this society, he stands out as ane ane 

© cannot be subordinated to anyone, i l apis as a COR 
- In common work and activity he lends hiss on dere of all the 
€ machine. In spite of this, he remains the raison 


Social or : 

organism 3 irati f 
ome : jrations O 
‘This inalienable value of man has been shown 1n the asp. 


indivi i ities. 
ka Is and in the historical evo or of comaiy conscious of him- 
n his individual life, man becomes progrese VP 3 cych. Reduced to 


as a free being and he demands to be accepte 
State of a chattel, he rebels. 
On the social plane, one of the do 


in th 


Self 


the 


minant trends of history has been 
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indivi At 
the winning of this liberty and this dignity proper to the — Has 
first, only restricted groups benefited by it. To-day, the pet spoilt 
spread out, beyond differences of opinion, to people of every $ 
class, of every nation. —— in 
“To aee this unconditional respect for the a ma 
society, both national and international, certain L hed i 
gressively accorded to him. In 1948 these were convincingly T 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. In this text, they ‘ed oF 
fectible but irrevocable; in other words they could not be ae 
suppressed without a distinct retrogression of civilization. ed pcre 
them, on the other hand, and to ensure respect for them ina nutes i 
economic, political, cultural, social, moral, and religious, cons 


i ee PORE . i nance O 
task which is indispensable to the establishment and mainte! 
peace.” 


Another attempt of the same ty 
profound, is the institution of a Nat 
tesy, in which both la 
taking part. 


r . state 
Such is the present state of the relations between church salase 
in educational matters in Belgium. Everything points to the sc 


h s , a tiona 
pact of 1958 becoming a lasting element in Belgian educa 
organization. 


, sS 
pe, but less symbolic and e 
ional League of seh comer T 
nguage-groups and both systems of educa 


TER. 
SYLVAIN DE COSTE 


Church and State in Polish Education 


POLAND is a country not uniform in her n 
sition. Besides Poles, wh 


total 

invites: 

H = is E $ jnoritie 
population, the country is inhabited by numerous national m 


eh 
: fie z : -mans, Lithu 
viz. Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Jews, Slovaks, Russians, Ger hnoeraphit 
anians, gypsies, and the representatives of many other et hoke: M 
groups. Among the believers the majority are Roman Ca 


: follow 
addition to the Roman Catholic Church, there are in Poland the £07, 


: paliovs 
ing churches and denominational groups: the Polish Autocep' 
Orthodox Church, 


Un 
the Evangelical-Augsburg Church, the 


«igus compo 
ational and religious COMP 


i : F the 
© at present constitute go per cent of 
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Evangelic ee 

e a ewe the Church of the Christians of Saturday, the 
Baptist Christé Adventists of the Seventh Day, the Polish Church of 
tN ent: Do a eng Church, the Catholic Marist Church, 
Polish E e Church, the Evangelical Reformed Church, the 
ton, the Mosl hurch, the Religious Union of the Mosaic Denomina- 
Association vas oe Religious Union, the Karaite Religious Union, the 
‘Epiphonia ” vita Biblicists, and the Secular Missionary Movement 
a considerable Pan of Polish society belongs to no church at all and 

percentage of the population are atheists. 


Le 
¢gal Foundations 


From ' 

the Pa en point of view this ethnographic 
ecause in acc ciety has no influence on the situ 
of the Polish ps With the Constitution in force “. . . the citizens 
and creed, ha eople's Republic, irrespective of their nationality, race, 
Social, and i equal rights in all fields of the state, political, economic, 
direct favour; tural life. A break of this principle by any direct or in- 
Creed js Aare: or limiting of rights on account of nationality, race, or 
contempt and able.” Prohibited also is “. . . propagation of hatred or 
1 nationali creating strife or humiliation on account of differences 
The iiy race, or creed ”.' 
competence of rs of these constitutional provisions falls within the 
character be OF state institutions which have nation-wide and lay 
all citizens a only the lay state institutions can impartially serve 
is applies in prevent any racial, national, or creed discrimination. 

_ The Constit particular to such general institutions as schools. A 
zens the ri ļ ution of the Polish People’s Republic guarantees the citi- 
Universal . to education and ensures to an ever wider extent: I) 
Ment of ¢ ree, and compulsory elementary schools; (2) steady develop- 
State anaa and vocational secondary schools nnd universities; (3) 
în indin in raising the qualifications of the citizens employed 

Country; ta establishments and other work centres in town an 
ing shea a system of scholarships, extension of dormitories, board- 
Assistance S and students’ homes, as well as other forms of material 
for the children of workers, working peasants, and in- 


teli 
Cligentsia,” 2 
_ The Constituti 
State bill itution of the Polish People’s Republic—as the most general 
of educatio oes not define exactly the functions, structure, and content 
he n. But the Constitution in force provides a sufficient founda- 
Č Caneu 

Seym Parliam of the Polish People’s Republic adopted by t 
Seuss Carsten on July 22, 1952, art. 69. H 
Vt Pafliame noa of tie Polish People’s Repu the Legislative 

y. ment) on July 22, 1952, art. 61 

-B.E.— 12 , 1952, art. OI. 


al and religious variety 


of 
ation of the citizens, 


he Legislative 


blic adopted by 
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ede sarees ional policy. 
tion for the determination of the main directions ol ane Oe aë 
ror C reason ee at [uly re 1g6r-which Dygdown I Republic. 
foundations of the educational policy of the Polish bari in 
involved no change of any article of the Le poe rae, Tyee, OP 
the educational system provided for in the Bill of ee es in force 
virtually in harmony with the provisions of the Cons e semilaritý o 
from July 22, 1952. One of these changes is the complete s 

ucation. ee nentary 
p before 1961 there were in Poland no PEI state 
schools realizing compulsory education, and religion was IET of the 
schools as an optional subject. However, at almost AREE a Many 
elementary schools religion was taught as a facultative ns the believer 
a time this gave rise in schools to violent clashes betwe The chronic 
and the unbeliever and the adherents of different churches. world out- 
character of these conflicts in a society of wide diversity a ation-wide 
look presented an obstacle to the implementation of the i ortance- 
secular task of the school as a state institution of special ‘educational 
The Bill of July 15, 1961, on the development of the pce con- 
system, established complete secularity of state education in atters are 
sistent with the Constitution which states that religious m 
the private concern of each citizen. : educational 

Article 2 of this Bill proclaims that “ schools and en cation an 
and upbringing centres are state institutions. The whole ed Uce 
upbringing in these institutions has a secular character ; ity 

This Bill in no way deprives the believer of the oP edie to the 
coming acquainted with the principles of his faith. Accor te schools 
Constitution, the believer—and among them the pupils of sta uarantees 
—can avail themselves of church teaching. The Consin ae erfor™ 
that “Church and other religious associations may _free y p to take 
their functions"; and adds “ It is forbidden to force citizens no to force 
part in religious activities or ceremonies. It is also forbidde i 
anybody to take part in religious activities and ceremonies. Ives of FO 

While leaving to all complete freedom to avail themse 


re 
3 son took C4 
ligious teaching outside the school, the Ministry of Education 


-age who 
to organize catechetical instruction centres for those of nn £ ugust 
wished to attend special religious lessons. In this pee eon ing dowr 
19, 1961, the Minister of Education promulgated a decree Ta an 
that religion may be taught at catechetical centres orga ro 


. a P 
m i ini i i ms, in P 
anaged by parish administrators, in parochial church roo er 


of be- 


* Bill on the Devel 
Polish People’s Re 
* ibid., art. 70. 


-he 
TE” stem 1” 

opment of the Educational and Upbringing SY 

public (Warsaw, PZWS, 1961), page 10. 
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chial buildings, chapels, and private rooms if they meet the necessary 

sanitary conditions. In compliance with the general legal order of the 

Polish People's Republic, catechetical centres must be registered with 

the state authorities and are subject to pedagogical inspection. The 

church administrators, clergymen, and catechetical women teachers re- 

rae for their religious teaching a remuneration from special state 
nds. 

The several-year experience of the catechetical centres in Poland—in 
Spite of some complications which developed at first in some provincial 
localities—virtually confirmed the wisdom of such division of roles 
between school and church. Thanks to this, the school became com- 
pletely secular and citizens may freely avail themselves of the services 
of their churches. : 


Secular Upbringing in the Polish School System 
tay is at present regarded in Poland as one of the fundamental 
opinion es of the education and upbringing system. It isa widely held 
hae that secular ethics combined with scientific knowledge A 
intellec society, and cultural benefits are sufficient to form man of wide 
wok a horizons, deep social sensibility, and capacity for creative 
they Y ‘hese features should characterize contemporary man because 
Nectio nite people regardless of their ethnographical origin and con- 
for Pico with any social organizations, and they can be the motivation 
Cee social activity among the people. rr * 
Suhel g the conception of secular moral upbringing, 08 a à 
Hana o ski wrote: “The secularity of upbringing—this is Sn y 
in ai activity and human responsibility. The secularity of eos 
veh S not only a breach with the church authority and the power 0 
igious metaphysics, This is also a breach with all that which limited 


3 ee A a-ha 
he role of man to his obedience to nature or existing social order, 
, which cramped his revo- 


Whi an 1 t i 
meh kept him in the snare of alienation ; ren 
he barriers of the existmg 


] . 
tit activity towards overthrowing t of rg 
> World of slavery, to create a hitherto not existing world © 
uman freedom, the world based on human rule over the naturalistic 
a Social conditions of existence. The secularity of upbringing ote 
cr ced a real human upbringing—means bringing up people who a 
fori their world, a world for everybody and themselves responsible 

it” 5 , 


Professor B, Suchodolski in the above words had summarized most 
of upbringing which forms 


conci 
ncisely the conception of the secularity 


5 = : 
N Sogan Suchodolski, For a Programme of Secular Moral Upbringing (Warsaw, 


asza Księgarnia, 1961), p. 53. 
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F certs an ever 
the foundation of the educational policy in Poland ar oath 
wider influence on the everyday work of the Polish scho S o of 

The pecularity of this Polish conception consists in anne isnot 
the notion of secularity. According to this ace nae d scientific 
synonymous with non-religious or a narrowly un pe cecularity of 
world outlook. From such a narrow appreciation gr < when more 
upbringing Polish pedagogics liberated itself in = esi of the laiciza- 
attention was paid to the social and general cultural si ios laid on those 
tion of upbringing. At the end of the 'fifties emphasis was co-operation 
factors in upbringing which unite people for conciliatory the supreme 
in creating a new reality. The construction of socialism is utlook can 
task in the realization of which people of different world a all a wni- 
effectively co-operate. Therefore secular upbringing is first of @ 
versal preparation for a widely understood social life. cmored in tite 

Naturally enough, matters of world outlook are not ign ersonality- 
Polish school system. A world outlook is inherent in man’s pet: 


i3 ion 

$ : rganizatlol 

But both as regards the choice of content and in the whole or a are Te- 
of the didactic and upbringing work, world outlook questi 
garded as only a 


fore, in 
part of the general upbringing problems. Therefore, 
spite of the reco 


S, 
A ar ethic 

mmendation of some of the advocates of secul 
no special world outlook Je 


were introduced in Polish s 
eight-grade elementary sch ; indicate: 
upbringing”. The name of this new subject sufficiently in 
Polish conception of 


eë 
: are 11" 

secular upbringing. Polish secular schoolse public 
from denominational stratifications, and are schools of social a 
upbringing. 


The realization of t 


school system is seen 
from sch i 


crimination between 
world outlook. 


i igher the 
This constitutional settlement has proved justified. The hig 


he 
Its of t 
level of the didactic and upbringing work, the better the resu 
laicization of the school system. 


Denominational Education and Upbringing Institutions 


* Sent 5 is at p 

The principle of the secularity of upbringing in eo Pe 

wholly respected in all state elementary schools, eats since 
secondary schools, and universities. The elementary schools 


resent 
pools: 
they 
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are compulsory, are exclusively state-owned and are bound to observe 
the principles of the state educational policy. On the other hand, those 
educational and upbringing institutions which are not included in the 
compulsory school system are not bound to respect the principle of 
secularity of upbringing. Thus, for instance, nursery schools, secondary 
schools, and universities, since they are not compulsory in Poland, may 
be managed by non-state institutions and private persons authorized 
by the Minister of Education. Article 39 of the Bill of July 15, 1961, on 
the development of the educational and training system provides 
that “ Schools, educational, tutelary and upbringing, and other instruc- 
tion establishments and centres may be managed by yocational, youth, 
and social institutions and physical and legal persons only on the per- 
mission of the Minister of Education and in compliance with the prm- 
ciples and under the conditions defined by him and under his 
Supervision.” This ordinance applies, among others, to organizations 
and institutions of a denominational character which can be exempted 
from the observance of the principle of the secularity of upbringing. 
There are in Poland nursery schools, boarding schools, and general 
education secondary schools of denominational character. But they are 
ew. The denominational nursery schools are as a rule managed by the 
Catholic organization ‘ Caritas’. Boarding secondary schools belong to 
Several religious congregations and the Catholic social association 
Pax. Two theological academies were separated in 1954 from state 


Universities, which since then have had no theological faculties. There 


tera one denominational university—the Catholic esr re Fn 
in—which educates not only clergy put also secular specia ists : j 
upon graduating from this university, have the same standing as gra sd 
ae from state universities. Moreover, the study of work aan 
at is university are similar to those at state universities. The stu : 
te scholarships and the university staff are paid from the E 
Udget. And although this is not a large university (there were 10i 1 
ree and 122 scientific employees in 1962/63), its position m 
olish university education is quite considerable. eT 
Oreover, nursery and secondary schools, as well as dormi a pes 
managed by denominational institutions, in spite of their low nun = 
Sreatly contribute to the Polish educational and upbringing aes 
Present, owing to the exceptional demographic pressure and free ac i 
"O Schools, the numbers of youth rapidly increases from year to year. 
tess circumstances denominational institutions are a real eee 
to the state which has to overcome numerous difficulties involved in the 
culization of the very ambitious educational policy- This ~~ 
consists mainly in the fact that the denominational schools and other 


upbringing institutions, through making use of their own income 
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s j rtly relieve 
sources, foundations, and payments made by the pera ee eid 
the state budget. The state does not finance nursery sc K aan ns 
schools, and other tutelary and upbringing gee e 
denominational congregations and associations. The de scary for the 
schools as a rule obtain from the state only the funds neces or pupils: 
remuneration of their staff and for the scholarships for pos ee 
The material expenses which in the state-school fhe desominattanel 
from the budgets of the Council Presidiums, in the de int of view 
schools are as a rule met from their own means. From the po 


in- 
: ; denom! 

of financial conditions the essential matter is the fact that the 
ational schools and u 


ments from the pare 
schools to universit 
free education is a 


art O; 
ions satisfy the wishes ot mha E et: 
ng up their youth in a religious rivate 

A e denominational matters are religious 
concern, the constituti to free participation in the 


CH. 
Tapeusz J. WILO 
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St ot ion į 
ate and Religious Education in Israel 


JEWISH religi a 
of ee ee in Israel to-day is an historical continuation 
way of life, siren in the past. Traditionally, to promote a religious 
establishment 2 ae was given, mostly to boys—outside of any state 

and without any comprehensive church organization 


(Which k 

l kean a existed in Jewish religion). 
the Seant ws as a result of semi-secular or secular movements (from 
lightenment, ce aoe onwards) which emphasized, in the spirit of en- 
Pean culture in lif ogical value and the practical importance of Euro- 
tionally or unco e and therefore in education. This diminished, inten- 
most people E ET the status of religious education, and in time 
instruction of * re satisfied with one to two weekly periods of formal 

From the er be ae given in public educational institutions. 
tween the en of the nineteenth century until 1939, especially be- 
America rc world wars, in Europe (except U.S.S.R.) and North 
to synthetize ie Jewish religious schools were established which tried 
tion. Since pc only combine) religious with ° general ' educa- 
Jewish sat aaa education was supported at this period by various 
ligious, non- ao and organizations, several different kinds of re- 

cligious, and anti-religious schools came to exist. 


Legal Basi ba 
This J> Religious Education in Israel 
mandator 5. oe pattern of organization 
lished (19 s alestine. Consequently, when the 
two of ce ) four officially acknowledged educ 
them wer m more or less non-religious, two © 
e maintained by the state, but each of them was protec 


on ss 
i Sea party or more. 

freedom ally the view arose that the 
‘State Edu om interference by particu 
tion to be ESR E Law ' was enacted, which require 
in Weltanscheune directly by the state. But becaus' 

Minded peo one and patterns of life between religious and secular- 
in addition ‘to in Israel, the spirit of democracy led to the decision that 
Institutions’ Rae secular state schools, ‘religious state educational 
Way of life should be established, i.e. schools “ religious as to their 
register thei Gurk iculum, teachers, and inspectors »_ Parents are free to 

ir children at a state school or at a state religious school. 


prevailed also in English 
State of Israel was estab- 
ation ‘ trends’ existed— 


f them religious. All of 
ted by 


state should ensure to the schools 
lar political parties. In 1953 the 
d compulsory educa- 
e of deep differences 
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zi rises 
A Council for Religious State Education was founded, which go 
the Minister of Education and Culture on all affairs of religious ried 
education, which appoints the Director of the Religious es a 
sion within the Ministry, and which approves curricula for vs 
ligious schools. The Council and the Director are a ae 
disqualify on religious grounds teachers, principals, and insp 
working in state religious education. . ee) 
The State Education Law of 1953 made it possible to mann a eat 
non-official schools recognized and inspected by the state, provi “dire 
they introduced “ the basic curriculum . . . obligatory in any 


i cae rae Seer inciples 
tional institution ” of the state. Also general organizational pri re 
as well as standards of teacher training and their salaries mus 

below the recognized standards, 


: n of the 
This enabled an ultra-orthodox group (it was previously IOn a 
recognized ‘ trends’) to maintain its own ‘ independent educa 


«eater! OM 
Nowadays, 85 per cent of the budget of these schools is received 
the government, 


There is, de facto 


A d 
f oR „ties an 

» a close connection between religious parti 
religious schools. 


Organization of Religious Schools «coc all 
Jewish religious education (state 
grades of the educational ladder : kindergartens, primary and 
dary schools, tea : dents 
Han—which in 1963/64 had about 7 per cent of all university CU 
in Israel), + jg COM 
The religious kindergartens (apart from the last year which ot aie 
arge) as well as religious secondary See ations 
tutions. They are run by cultural onan art 
ubject to state inspection, and maintained Pine 
by governmental and municipal funds, They are under the educati? | 
authority of the Religious Educational Division and the Counc! 


STUDENTS AND INSTITUTIONS (Jewist) 1N 1962/63 
(PERCENTAGES) 


| i 


> Teacher Training 
verre | Kinder- | Primary (8 years) | Secondary Cola aa 
Kind of School | garien | EFE pupils 
Pupils | Schools Pupils | Schools | Pupils | Schools |" " 
| p pils: | wan a 
ee <i - 7 52 
State -| Ger | Gog 65-1 753 81-8 bees 219 
State religious | 253 | 20-4 28-1 19°3 145 E 16 
Independent. | 65 | 9'8 | 67 53 37 ates = 
Undefined | 4 | = |) = = Sake 
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Religi 

ous State E re 

of Inde Education; only a small group is attached to the Centre 

Rem Stays Education. 
arks: (1 f 

pupils pend He ae ison of data referring to relative numbers of 
kindsraresemallee itutions indicates that the religious schools of both 
Sthersourese pseu than the state schools; (2) as known from 
represented in tee x newcomers from Oriental countries are more 
general population. eligious schools of primary grade than in the 


Religi 
ligious Curriculum 


_ (a) Jewis F 
ject. State t'schgpl; in Israel do not teach ‘religion ’ as a specific sub- 
the Bible and kes s—because they are non-religious, teach their pupils 
Jewish national a clements of the Rabbinical literature as sources 0: 
respect to jew be e, language, and culture, and mould an attitude of 
Pendent ones pas tradition. State religious schools, as well as inde- 
stress especially € all subjects as sources of religious education but they 
religious texts Ls instructional and educational value of traditional 
ife than impar hey place more emphasis on shaping religious ways of 
Specific re ade religious dogmatic principles. Consequently, a 
either, ject called ‘religion’ does not exist in religious schools, 
late religi j 
than do ael schools devote less of their time to general subjects 
abbinical oon and devote many more periods a week to Bible, 
vote even less gs, prayers, and religious laws. Independent schools 
and more to reli time to general subjects than the state religious ones 
‘Agah ous learning. , 
recognized a institutions in Israel are state, respectively 
Unrecognized ools for Arabs (Moslems and Christians) and Druses, or 
There we Christian schools. 
nized by hen in 1964/65 the following kin 
Cation Law state: 179 state primary schools (under Compulsory Edu- 
! tai eA 5 secondary schools of some kind; and one state 
7 n religion i ege (57.597 pupils). In all these schools Moslem or 
according os n is taught as a specific subject two periods a week— 
Moslems, vat the religious denominations of the pupils (76 per cent 
bi the eae per cent Christians). For religious reasons connected 
Cceive any r te of Druse religion, Druse children (12-1 per cent) do not 
eligious education within the school. 


ds of Arab schools recog- 


U nre A 
hte Religious Schools 
e are Jewish schools of strong tra 


Paral] 
secondary Es The see school age; and 
nd higher school age. These institutions are an 


¥.B.E.—12* 


ditional patterns : Hadarim 
Yeshivot—parallel to the 
xious to 
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js 
provide only strictly religious instruction. In 1962/63, 2,1 ia 
attended in Hadarim (about 4 per cent of all children ne Yeshi- 
schools), and about 12,300 (estimated) in Yeshivot. Some of the 
Vot receive grants from the Ministry of Religion. — kindergar- 
(b) The above-mentioned unrecognized Arab institutions ( ith their 
tens, primary, and secondary schools) are Christian schools wil mait 
own curricula, not subject to any state inspection. They ae their 
tained by Missions, and provide Christian religious instruction aok 
pupils—in 1964/65 71 per cent of them Christians, 20-1 per Ce ils) 
lems, 7-2 per cent Jews, 1-7 per cent Druses (together 11,968 pupt!s)- 


Haim ORMIAN. 
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Denominational Schools in Spain 


ue ons : ral in 
THE participation of the church in the education of youth is natu 


a country so openly proclaimed Catholic as is Spain. F 
As a result, a Concordat signed in August 1957 between Span 

the Holy See established the following norms: ation 
Article 26 of this Agreement states: “ In all centres of educ 


ching 
whatsoever the grade and, whether state-controlled or not, the Catholic 
must be in accordance with the principles and morals of the 
Church.” 


In Article 27 of the sam 
Spanish G 
ligion is a 


and 


_ «The 
e Concordat it is affirmed anole re 
overnment guarantees that the teaching of the Cé 


tablis?” 
n obligatory and regular subject in all educational es 
ments of all levels and whether or not state-controlled. 


“Children of non-Catholics may be excused from this su 
application by parents or guardian.” 


ing pr 
In accordance with these principles, all laws concerning P 


pject 0” 


jmary 
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and secondary as 

versities ao education and those concerning the constitution of uni- 

ik hed orms are established which direct the teaching of religion 
e different grades. 


In pri 3 . 
teans a education, religious instruction is 
the schools. In secondary and university education 


specializ a 

versity zea religious teachers who have been trained in a church uni- 

i who a Sos a 

instruction are selected by ecclesiastical authority carry out the 

In spite ¢ oi 

ments gh the religious character which all ed 

church to pain possess, the government recognizes 

firmed in Pe he its own schools at every level. 
all the fundamental laws already mentioned. 


given by the regular 


ucational establish- 
the right of the 
This right is con- 


Fina 
nce and Control of Church Schools 


T 
Ko of church schools, especi 
Schools as a result of this right being granted by the government. 
schools t organized and maintained by the church are called church 
Catholic o distinguish them from the state schools, which are also 


All ‘ 
ing nen sone affairs of church schools ar un 
that dice us bodies which control them. The government can insist 
schools i will always be a fixed number of free places in all church 
of the Minne to the size of the school. If necessary, the aid 
hë nister of Education may be invoked to ensure this. ; 
n church schools fulfil the minimum of educational require- 


ment: E 
gardin they are called authorized schools. When the conditions re- 
g standards of teaching and educational equipment are equal to 

ized schools. In 


Ose j 
these oe schools, the schools are callled recognize 
Schools ools the courses have the same value as those in government 
- In all cases the government controls scholastic affairs. This 


Contro ast 
3 l embraces state inspection of schools, supervision of teachers, 


ime- 
Sora and curriculum. 
Schools Ing to statistics for 1964 there are 1,070 church secondary 
numb With connected primary schools. Primary schools solely 
wet 4,078. 
ether there has been official recognition oF not, the educational 


activiti t i 
cati ies of the church have always been considerable in primary edu- 
But it has not 


10; 

ema pig to a greater extent at secondary level. i 4 

century ‘athe e case of the universities. Ever since the nineteent 

apAineY Gane oe We lost, the church has constantly fought 
i rious obstacles to organize studies within her universities 


Which 
W j #4 
oy oe receive government recognition. i 
esult of a new agreement between the Holy See and Spain, 


ally at the secondary level, has 


e in the hands of the found- 
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: il, 1962, 
communicated to the Cortes in the Official Bulletin of 1 3th An 
Article 31 of this Concordat states: “ The Spanish ay ner ce 
recognition to church universities founded within pan 
according to Law 1,376 of Codex Iuris Canonici. . — facul- 
Similar recognition is shown to courses of study in univ Sasa ts 
ties and the superior technical schools attached to them pe a to the 
non-ecclesiastical sciences, but requiring that they adher 
resent agreement. . séh 
‘ Until tee date mentioned, the university institutions of te The 
were solely for the training of candidates for the apr M aii- 
result of the new agreement was that all courses now ta m nition 
versities are recognized by the state. However, for the TEE at bë 
to be effective, at least three-quarters of the teaching sta 
composed of graduates from state universities. : nts and 
The course of studies must also conform to state requireme Puah 
be similar to those in government universities. There are € 


f 
ž TE ` a secula 
universities at Salamanca, Pamplona, and Deusto which offer 

courses and which are Officially recognized, 


Appointment of Teachers 


Pi “1 

are freely appointed by the appr E 

i ations must fulfil the oe 

. That is to say, primary school teacher; 

ial diploma of primary school f Phi o- 

secondary school teachers must be graduates of the Faculty 0 „ate iS 
sophy and Letters or of the Faculty of Sciences, and a doctor? 

required for university teachers, There 

Teachers in church schools number 13,773 in primary schools. per ° 

are 9,021 religious teachers in secondary schools. The num 00. 

secular teachers in church secondary schools is estimated at 8.0 


Vicror Garcia HoZ- 


ate 
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Chure - ee s 
hurch and State in Education: Sweden 


THE S 
E Swedish sc 3 ; 
hool system is almost completely uniform and state 


controlled. 
Formerly chur 
state e a amaan and state were intimately united, and therefore 
have been com a then also church schools, But since 1958 the schools 
the schools is Ki etely outside church authority. This secularization of 
disintegration a result of a long development, reflecting the general 
authority over Swedish religious life. The last vestiges of church 
the bishops as i the school, now abolished, were the formal position of 
on the apoa a of secondary schools, including some influence 
position of cence of the teachers of Christian knowledge, and the 
It cannot be pastors as chairmen of local education authorities. 
Maintenance S said that in this century the church fought for the 
still fightin OF its authority over the schools. But it fought, and is 
Schools, a against an inner secularization of the curriculum of the 
Christian ae to keep within the school the possibilities for a 
l ucation and for information about Christian faith and 


ife, 
cent, belong to the 


The 

grea + ais 

Church of Saree of Swedes, about 99 pcr 

Includes ver eden (Lutheran confession). But nominal membership 
y varying attitudes. Even many members of the free 


church 
ies:(Conorecati 4 4 
( ngregationalists, Pentecostalists, etc.) keep their member- 


shi 

a national church. 

ith pe 19 representatives of the n 

the engine oi Gro of the free chur 

Tee churche of Christian knowledge in the schools. Before 1919 the 

It was tied . attacked the Christian teaching of the schools because 

to the teachi the Lutheran confession. But in 1919 the time given 
ing of Christian knowledge Was drastically cut and its 

d the history of the 


Content h 
church, changed to the teaching of the Bible an 


urch have co-operated 


ational ch 
ches in resisting the attacks on 


Ww 


In 
1962 , 
a 3 3 
parliament resolved on the creation of a comprehensive 
he churches, the 


ool o; $ 

thaching af oa TS Partly due to the activity Of t 

pasis given = igion in this school was not greatly changed from the 

information ha, in 1919, though the emphasis on historical objective 

Philosophie ad now to include als istian faiths and 
s. In 1964 parliament decided on the secondary school 
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. : i role of 
system that is currently in process of re gg agent erties ait 
religious teaching was most controversial. The mL, ais time was 
ceded the reform had suggested drastic changes. Very li ils were not 
to be given to religious knowledge; about half of the pon hasis Was 
to take the subject at all and in the curriculum a sn efforts 
to be put on non-Christian philosophies and religions. oi alized into 
of the national church and the free churches, pon ae vows? 
a petition signed by two million people, led toa —— = (provided 
all secondary school pupils will have to take the su awit Peligious 
they do not belong to a denomination which gives a oe wedge wil 
training outside school), and the teaching of Christian en to the 
be an essential part of the curriculum. But the scope ted in the 
subject will be much reduced compared with the time g 
bulk of the present secondary schools. ; tion with 

Earlier, every school-day started with a morning ser coed to 
Christian content. These morning devotions are now C e dfficul 
assemblies with a varied programme. At the present momen Š of the 
ties are felt in creating such varied programmes and the an the 
common school assemblies is uncertain, Some think that liberty in 
singing of church hymns cannot be reconciled with religious aed that 
schools; others think that such hymns may be sung, provi In the 
Christian programmes alternate with secular programmes. ay from 
meantime, the general attitude of Swedish youth is drifting = Y purch 
the modes of thinking and singing expressed in the traditiona 
hymns. 

The secularization of 
a desire to st 


few private 


ing 
the schools is in some church circles ae 
art private Christian schools, At the present momen orte 
schools exist, As they have, as a rule, to be state SORP au 
in order to exist, their freedom is very restricted and they ies has 
to follow the general centralized pattern, The Church of Swe ugh 4 
never had any church schools paralleling the state schools, tho 


sag two 
4 : . in 
few of the private schools have some church relations, including 


secondary schools fi 


In the present § 


n, 
the difficulties of 


oo 


better served by (1) 
real dialogue with s 
developing and imp 


to ‘ 
. (2 
stems | 
ecular thinking inside the state school 2 trainin’ 
roving the schemes of voluntary chur 
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Outside th 
e day sc z 
y school: Sunday school, confirmation classes, youth 


grou 
ps and camps, folk high schools, etc. 
STEN RODHE. 


Scandinavia é BIBLIOGRAPHY 
n Churches, ed. 1L. S. Hunter (London, 1965). 


Religion and Schools in the U.S.S.R. 


IN the Sovi ; 
church is aoe there are no public denominational schools. The 
or each individ from the state, religion is a question of conscience 
religious educ: ual person, and the government cannot undertake the 
schools, The need of people. Therefore religion is not taught in 
Citizens freedo onstitution of the U.S.S.R. says: “ In order to ensure to 
rom the ier of conscience, the church in the U.S.S.R. is separated 
, and the school from the church.” (Constitution of the 


SS 
opt ae 124.) 
instruction and time citizens of the Soviet 
Article 9 of T give religious instruction in 
and the ant, Leninist Decree on the separa 
is Legislative Bie of school and church, passed 23rd January, 1918). 
Pa Open Saita the state lay down the right of religious citizens 
of sively tö:th ical (theological) teaching establishments, devoted 
P the All-Uni e training of cadres of ministers of religion (Article 18 
“oples’ Com ion Central Executive Committee and the Council of 
"Banizations n dated 8th April, 1929, entitled “ About Religious 
At the pre and analogous decrees of other Union Republics). 
€xist in the Gen time the following religious teaching establishments 
S.S.R.: two academies of the Russian Orthodox Church; 


lve semi 
minari 
es of the Russian Orthodox cademy of the 
ic Church; one 


rmeni 
inari Roman Catholic 


Union can take religious 
an individual capacity 
tion of church and state 


Pond, i 
ence) seminary of the Lutheran 


> bes Rabbinical school. $ 
ee are tau nE ecclesiastical teaching institutions only religious sub- 
n addition a church history, theology: dogma, canonical law, etc. 
foreign the curriculum includes study of the Russian constitution 

relay Anguages, 
n to finance, administration, 


In the ` 


on and 


In 
economic organizati 
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i the 
teaching, intake of students, and the selection and i: map 
teaching staff the existing religious teaching institutions a 
i ndent of the state, e za 
pa institutions are under the management of rigo ae 
(monasteries) or religious organizations and were opene zaian 
initiative of such bodies. For instance, the Holy Synod of the sons 
Orthodox Church has a special body, the teaching s Ea 
directs the higher and secondary ecclesiastical teaching esta ie f the 
This committee examines and confirms curricula, is in hareri = ae 
selection of teaching staff, finances, and the establishments, an -and 

The activities of the religious organizations, religious set 
ecclesiastical teaching establishments are under the control of i sail 
authorities and are subject to the regulations laid down by the $ 
in relation to religious cults, 


CONTRIBUTED. 


THE AMERICAS 


The Churches and Education in Brazil 


AFTER 1889, when t 
was disestablished a 


for the training of teachers ar 
st-World War I period, the Ta arts IN 
chools produced their pani policy: 
public opinion on em move’ 
e was a slowing down of reto 


p 


“ 
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m ; as , 
ents in education, but some progress Was made in the fields of 


secondary and higher education. 
Pi ne onie Constitution laid down certain basic principles in educa- 
m n made religious instruction optional in public state schools, but 
i firmed that it was a proper material for school curriculums, placing 
a onus on the parents or guardians to decide whether a child should 
attend or not as a part of his regular school studies. Religious bodies 
support strongly the view affirmed in the Constiution that education 
must be both in the home and in the school. Under the Constitution 
primary education is free, and in fact this principle has been extended 
to institutions at other levels in the federal and state systems. The 
Constitution indicates that there must be no discrimination as between 
a and public schools, which are complementary, and any educa- 
nal limitation or discrimination which supports class or ideological 
prejudices is illegal. 
. Constitution provided for local and federal education pee 
st etermined that all private schools must conform to the genera 
state and federal laws concerning education. Tt declared that the Union 
must legislate general directives and bases for education, and that the 
local states must introduce their own corresponding measures. It was 
Not until 1961 that a measure was passed by Congress entitled the Law 
z Directives and Bases for Education (Lei de Diretrizes € Bases da 
ucação Nacional). This law applies to all educational institutions and 
tends to decentralize the control of the national education services and 
to promote flexibility in the curriculum to a greater degree, and gives 
piel oe of federal aid to public establishments, and through a 
Reh Councils of Education determines the minimum ben nah 
h es and their evaluation, including technical training ins re 
a € state continues to exercise control over higher education in i z 
aspects, such as the formation of new faculties or institutions and the 
asic requirements for courses in disciplines, while recognizing the full 
general autonomy of the universities. There has always been a divided 
Opinion on the merits of a state system and those of a church system for 


national education in Brazi Pr olitical action the churche® 
ucation in Brazil. Through p a ok, AIl 


continue to press for greater state aid for their educatio 
e churches have eee a strong interest in the social problems of 
nae adult education, and the problem of the high rate of illiteracy 
ace mostly in rural areas. They try to gain suppor 5 
in i en the field of primary education an g 
The ing their school curriculums. 
avail ie census of population 1S not 
able figures on religions are of 195° 


ater liberty 


yet complete, and so the last 
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Roman Catholics 48,558,854 


Protestants 1,741,430 
Spiritualists 824,553 
Buddhists 152,572 
Muslims 3.454 
Jews 69,957 
Orthodox Catholics 41,156 
Other religions 140,379 
No religion 274,236 
Religion unknown 137,806 


POPULATION TOTAL 51,944,397 


The population has increased considerably since 1950, but what X 
dications there are seem to indicate that the ratio of population 
religions has showed little variation. s aaia i 

The Roman Catholic Church has 1,995 educational institution ‘ai 
Brazil of various types (Asilos, Orfanatos, Cursos Primários, Ginásios 


: rs 
Colégios, etc.). Of these organizations 1,229 had the following numbe 
of students in 1964: 


Primário 259,542 
Ginásios 238,974 
Colégios 20,263 
Normal 40,263 
Commercial (basic and technical) 14,241 
Industrial (basic and technical) 2,138 
Other types of schools 17,118 


iencies 
at normal schools, but where deficienc! 
exist temporary expedients have 
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gelical, Methedist, Presbyterians, Jewish, and other religious bodies take 
a part in educational activities at all levels. 


Jewish Schools in Brazil 


The Conselho Territorial de Educação Israelita has branches in the 
principal state capitals and cities of Brazil and undertakes the orienta- 
tion of teaching of religion and Jewish history on lines approved by the 
state of Israel and other disciplines in conformity with the standards 


required by the Brazilian authorities. 
There are the following schools in Brazil in 1965: 


No. of Pupils 


Primary (with infant schools attached : 11 in Rio de Janeiro 
and the remainder in various cities throughout Brazil) 21 5,000 
Secondary j ig 
Seminário (normal schools for training of teachers of 
Hebrew and Religion) : 
In Rio de Janeiro 25 
In São Paulo ý 


These schools conform to the general laws of Brazil, both federal 
and state, concerning education. The teaching of Hebrew and Jewish 
history is increasing. The teachers are selected locally for general sub- 
jects, but for the teaching of Hebrew and Jewish history they employ 
teachers who have had training in Israel as far as possible. In some of 
the schools Yiddish is also taught, and in the schools the national and 
religious dates of the state of Israel are commemorated. ; 

These schools are maintained by donations and gifts from Jewish 


communities in Brazi the annual fees paid by the pupils or their 
ies in Brazil and by Si ga ame cates They do 


parents or guardians. Scholarships are grante 
not receive aid from state or federal authorities. 


Protestant Churches i , 
The C rati -aj Churches in Brazil does not mam 
onfederation of Evangelical C E he member rS, 


tain any statistics of the educational activities 

and no official statistics are published. They estimate that there cannot 
be less than 300 schools, which include both institutions of higher 
education, secondary education, and primary schools. Educational ser- 
Vices are largely organized by local churches, etc.» independent of ay 
central church authority. According to the Confederation of Eyange i- 
cal Churches, the educational establishments of their member churc. ss 
are in the main in conformity with the example of the Lutheran en 
in respect to recruitment of teachers, standards of instruction, an 


general methods of finance. 
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The Lutheran Church 


The synod of the Lutheran Church in Rio Grande do Sul State has a 
following institutions maintained by the church or by local churc 
communities, and there are a small number in other regions (one 
Escola Biblico—training of deacons, seven secondary schools, an 
twelve primary schools—number of pupils not available). 


1 theological faculty and 1 house for evangelical deaconesses 
1 pre-theological institute (equiv. college) 

2 normal schools 

4 secondary schools 

7 commercial schools 

I agricultural college 

2 normal gindsios (1 regional normal school and 1 rural) 
13 secondary gindsios 

4 commercial ginásios 

1 agricultural secondary school 

1 industrial secondary schoo] 

1 nursing school 


2 courses of domestic science and economy 


da, E ie ‘ li- 
There were 4,500 Pupils in the above institutions in 1965. In ad¢ 


: 5 ‘ s with 
tlon, there are 120 Lutheran primary schools and infant schools wit 
12,000 pupils in 1965. 


Teachers for secondary institutions 
faculties of philosophy or re 


z x ion O 
ficiency examinations by the Ministry of Education. The selection 


sub- 
rom government sources by meane Ot 
y donations from ecclesiastical bodies 


F the 
secular education are approved and subject to 
state and federal laws of education, 
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Spiritualists 
en ena maintain a number of primary schools at their local 
court aa castors financed by their members, and in a few cases 
see poten schools are operated partly financed by fees from 
acheols Tih ording to official statistics there were 435 spiritualist 
te leas been pation ier in the year 1958. A small amount of state 
by the hr e ar of these schools. The teachers are paid 
fedtione Relie ies, an have in the majority of cases approved quali- 
and tha : a gious instruction 1s not included in the school curriculum 
chools are conducted in accordance with the general educa- 


tional law. 
al laws. 
MICHAEL Ay MCCARTHY. 
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de Jesus no Brasil (Lisbon and Rio, 


; T. Lynn Smith, and A. 
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ead ae. aiuto of education in Brazil 3 ii cee E 
and A Marchant, Brazil: Portrait of Half a Continent (New York, Dry 
i ilei sitivismo 
E positivismo em diversos setores da viga Dreset G OT (São 
ino € iodi is", in História do Posi 
nsino e em periodicos estudantis ”, in o — l 
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Educational Relations between the Church and the 
Government of Colombia 


a 
THE relations between church and state in Colombia are eer 
public treaty convened on December 31, 1887, when f sardal was 
Constitution of Colombia was being formulated. This Conc bia. The 
signed by His Holiness the Pope and the President of Goom mD 
treaty confirmed what was an existing fact, that religion in Catholic 
is Roman Catholic. Although it is recognized that the Roman tablish 
religion is the national religion in Colombia, there is no es tee com- 
church. The state must recognize the church and must oe situa 
plete autonomy so that the church “ may freely exercise her SP’ 
authority and ecclesiastical jurisdiction E 

As the principal means of 

church is through education, thi 
ing religious instituti 
to declare that universiti 


Development of Religious Communities 


intensified he” 

After the application of the Concordat, the Seen tka piii 

efforts to fulfil the norms there defined a = Aa own schools 
teaching of the Catholic religion, and has founded 


Col i 
ion issi 
nbia—Mission Territories 


va D 


m 


Booman w 


Parishes 


+ San Jorge 
% Valledupar 
+ Riohacha 


Quibdo 


Istmina 


- Buenaventura 
+ Sibundoy 

- Florencia 

- Casanare 

» Tumaco 


& Parish Mother Church 


San Benito Ab. 
Valledupat 
Riohacha 
Quibdo 
Istmina 
Buenaventura 
Sibundoy 
Florencia 
Tamara 
Tumaco 


o 


Il. 
12. 
13- 
14- 
15- 
16. 


17- 
18. 


Prefectures 

Mitu 

Leticia 

Tierradentro 

Guapi 

Arauca 

s. Andres y 
Prov- 

Vichada 

Ariari 


& Parish Mother Church 


Mitu 
Leticia 
Belalcazar 
Guapi 
Arauca 


S. Andres 
Pto Carreno 
Granada 


A Tt EPORTS 
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E 5 ities al- 
and colleges. It was also necessary to help a ae ate 
ready established and to bring new People, men and wo “4 A hend 
charge of official or privately owned institutions. As a Testi Becta ag 
of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the ea 
communities of the Jesuits, the Dominicans, and the: 5 as: 
flourished and the work began of the Christian and Marts saent 
the Salesian Fathers, the Sisters of the Presentation, a seston 
de Paul, Daughters of Mary, and others, The government a a earliat? 
to the church those properties confiscated twenty-five oo bore 
during the Separation regime and gave a just indemnity. fesi cee 
munities were established in Bogota and the principal ci a toy 
different departments. The general public also gave help, ar 


-ational 
en aes ucationd 
these colleges constitute one of the strongest influences in educa 
and economic affairs. 


Demographic Divisions e 5 awe Very 
The diferenoes in demographic distribution in ee ee 
great and vary according to the geography of the country. T caapoatt 
groups live in the regions of the Andes or on the mone tion. The 
These are the less extensive areas but have the greatest popula ansport 
climate is benign, living conditions favourable, means ates eres 
adequate, and Opportunities for culture abound. The primitiv P jade 
live in so-called ‘Mission territories’, even though these areas tof the 
regions which are being assimilated into the general AO OPDE re 
country. These territories are situated in the hot plains where 


A ar m u -ritories COM> 
ment is inadequate and living conditions difficult. The territor 

prise 809,396 square kilometres of rich 
national area of r, 


million inhabitan 
situation and ext 
on page 361. 


Financial Help to the Missionaries ved the 
The under-privileged primitive peoples mov 
government to combi i 


tolic Prefects who are 


S, ismisS 
sr $ A nd dism 
primary education and to enable them to select, appoint, a 
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are 316 priests, about 


t ae 
he teachers in the schools. In the schools there 
an 100,000 pupils. 


a | 
hundred nuns, and 3,500 teachers for more th 


Aim and Purpose of the Missions 

Ze fulfil one fundamental _purpose—to spread the 

solel Ic religion amongst the tribes. But this work does not consist 

ec a the substitution of a mistaken, idolatrous, and fetish-ridden 

oe at or another more truthful, metaphysical, and unworldly, but also 

Bi aising the dignity of man by means of education, work, and 
stoms. In this way the Missions contribute towards the cultural 


ge og and moral improvement of the Colombian people. They work 
a close collaboration with the civil authorities, and when the political 
ory of a depart- 


sta i : s; : . 
oe of one of the territories is raised to the categ 
nt, they must cede to the civil authorities the prerogatives over the 


educational budget. With this gradual and steady progress the day will 
5 administrators 


will di when the work of the Missions in Colombia a 

Saree isappear. This is the character and meaning of the temporary 
state ments and is accepted by the Catholic administration when it 
a ai The problem of the Missions in Colombia 1s fundamentally 
an lem of teaching and training in general behaviour. If a school 
; be placed in every village and hamlet, with a trained teacher 
in charge, within a few years the Mission would cease as there woul 


b 5 
no further need for its existence.” 


Autonomy of Religious Teaching 
Mints system of educational relations between aa 
in e territories, as already described, differs conn er 3 
thee rest of the country Which might be regarde z 
is conomic and cultural life of the people. Here re) 
completely autonomous. The only practica; | 
Shae schools desiring governmental recognition M ee 
e official curriculum, which includes the teaching of religion in 
accordance with the belief of the majorit but allows 


f y of the pupils, 
reedom to those professing other creeds. 


State Control and Economic Direction , 
_ Article 41 of the National Constitution states: “ Freedom of instruc- 
tion is guaranteed. Nevertheless, t hall have full right of in- 
Spection and care of educational institutions, poth public and private, 
in order to ensure compliance with social and cultural aims, and the 
formation of the highest intellectual. moral, and physical standards of 
the pupils. Primary education shall be free. and compulsory to the 


degree prescribed by law.” 
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This mandate is fulfilled authoritatively and autonomously = 
state. In the administrative field it compiles programmes and lentes 
of studies for primary and secondary schools. On the ge ta per pre 
inspections, official recognition is given to schools follow g 


their diplomas are not officially recognized. ; iven 
Ten per cent of the national budget is apportioned each year fi zas 
cation. The amount increases each year, and it is estimated “eon this 
it will be more than 723 million pesos (about £14 million). b ai 
the Ministry of Education maintains primary schools, building sy, 
sions, more than a hundred secondary schools, the national unive nea 
and academies and institutes of cultural value. In addition, va ae 
80 million pesos are distributed in assistance to i tgs por 
schools, 50 per cent of which are religious institutions. It is es Amar} 
that this arrangement benefits students as follows: 2,500,000 Etes. 
Pupils, 200,000 secondary students, and 50,000 students in pope fom 
The Constitution of Colombia guarantees freedom to all = aie 
which are not contrary to Christian thought or against the law. nize 
great majority who follow the Catholic religion profoundly a ie 
that it is “an essential element of social order ”, and that the ie “Bt 
ship between the church and the government of Colombia 1S “4 have 
upon “ bases of reciprocal deference and mutual respect " which 
intensified national culture and promoted a steady internal peace. 


5 Ae 
RAFAEL BERNAL MEDIN 
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Church and State in Education: Quebec, Canada 


t 
r ni resen 
ystem of Quebec is in rapid transition at bd on 
time. Acting on the recommendation of a Royal Comm 
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Educa j . 2 
plat — in 1961, the government appointed a Minister of 
types of ‘a 1964. making him fully responsible for all levels and 
tional rh pe see services. Under the new legislation all educa- 
the Gieeeecnant a under the general authority of the Minister and 
Ee iTi nea 3 Education, although it is clear from the Commis- 
as possible wh n png that the system will be decentralized as fully 
One other si y the regional and local authorities are reorganized. 
ment of a z x icant feature of the new administration is the appoint- 
VAA A member Superior Council of Education to advise the 
tothe ieaisint matters of importance and to present an annual report 
corn m n This body is advised and assisted by two confessional 
the coma rotestant and Roman Catholic, which are responsible for 
A text mi alge “ete institutions and approving the curricula 
subjects foe or religious instruction as well as the content n other 
iio’ alec S point of view of religion and morals. The Council is 
university, and y four commissions—elementary, secondary, pre- 
bodies ite p professional and higher education. Since these advisory 
E een appointed very recently, the system 1s not yet fully 


Operative, 
eo elementary and secondary schools are under the jurisdic- 
bees emta school boards, common or dissentient. When the 
while Ba vod a 1,500 of these operated Roman Catholic schools, 
re-group te ei Protestant ones. Steps have been taken recently to 
ties draw k Hae er 55 regional school commissions. All these authori- 

revenue partly from local taxes on real estate, partly 


from gr 
grants from the Department of Education, the proportion of local 
also many Roman Catholic 


ae steadily. There are ) r 
which ea the most important being the classical colleges 
He alte recently provided almost all the facilities of secondary 
hüii el, or the Roman Catholic community. These number about a 
diode , a score being open to girls, and they are all operated by 
bi F clergy or teaching orders. Small annual subsidies were granted 
ne government forty years ago, but during the past decade they 

een given much more generous support, particularly for the con- 


a i rt, parti 
truction of new buildings. Some of these institutions may choose to 
while others may continue with a 


ile a gen into the public system 3 
j uced measure of state support- In addition to these public and 
private institutions, the government has operated a number of technical 

It is expected 


ep and institutes which are non-denominational. 
at these will also be co-ordinated with the public schools under the 


new system. 
of which were granted 


Six institutions hold uni tare 


versity charters, 
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in the 1850's by Queen Victoria. There are wide none an 
scope, and government, the largest, Université de Montréal, hav = 
enrolment of 12,000, while the smallest has only 600 students. fe 
of these institutions hold ecclesiastical charters from the Vatican ( 3 
in these the language of instruction is French. The far tee 
universities are non-sectarian. During the past decade government B 
port for the universities has been increasing, and grants are n 
regularly made both for construction and operating expenses. al 
The teachers in the public schools are all prepared in conis Gill 
institutions. Three normal schools were established in 1857, N ie 
University assuming responsibility for one of them to prepare i mil 
speaking Protestant teachers. This participation has continue er 
increased and this is the one section of the university that may ie “as 
to be confessional. In contrast, whereas almost all Protestant jee 
are prepared by McGill University, Roman Catholic teachers have oa 
trained in more than a hundred normal schools under the direct con ner 
of the Department of Education. It is significant that, of the oa 
teacher training institutions in Canada, 115 of them are in Que 
Most of the Roman Catholic instituti 
universities and, as the di 
ties, there is no 


e i hers 
ponsible for the preparation of e 
for levels of the schools and that admission standards be raised 


the present Grade XI to Grade XIII. If these proposals are eae e 
there will certainly be a greater degree of collaboration in the train 
programmes and flexibility in employment practices. 


Davip MUNROE: 
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ASIA 


Church and State in Education: India 


ational legislation about those communal, 


religious or caste divisions which figure so markedly in the political 
social life of India to-day. The extent to which they complicate, 


a : 2 s 

ena may continue to complicate, even the solution of purely educa- 

nal problems is fully admitted in India, but the government hopes 
the name will ultimately 


mar ae ia system of education deserving | " y 
their it the needs of all Indians impartially and irrespective of 
ii th igious differences. Indian educational provision contemplated 
ny the Constitution caters equally for all religious groups who are 

equally entitled to freedom of conscience and the right freely to 
profess, practise, and propagate religion”. Subject to public order, 
morality, and health, every religious denomination, or any section 
bs shall have the right : (a) to establish and maintain institutions 

in rengious and charitable purposes; (b) to manage its own affairs n 

atters of religion; and (c) to administer such property in accordance 
with law. 

_ The Indian Constitution clearly pO eligious instruc- 
tion shall be provided in any educational institutions wholly main- 
tained out of state funds. Nothing in the above clause shall apply to 
an educational institution which is administered by the state but has 


ae established under an en hich requires that 
ea instruction shall be imp ain, no person 
tending any educational institution recognized 


Pe out of state funds shall be required to take 
narEeOOH. that may be imparted in such institution, or 1 
religious worship that may be conducted in such institution or ™ any 
premises attached thereto, unl son or (if such a person is a 
minor) his guardian has given his consen ause 28). The 
Constitution further says that no citizen d out of state 
funds shall be denied admission into an educational institution main- 
tained by the state on grounds only of religion. race, caste, language 
(Clause 29). But all minorities, whether pased on religion oF language, 

ate educational institutions 


shall have the right to establish an 


Nor much is found in educ 
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E state shall not in 
Ae ee ee riers 
granting aid to educational in e he management of a 
institutions on the ground that they are under t Clause 30(2)). Con- 
minority whether based on religion or language p ay stated that 
cerning the Anglo-Indian schools, the spe ean any grant 
". . . no educational institutions shall be entitled to r rial aan tons 
under this article unless at least 40 per cent of the ron other than 
therein are made available to members of commu S 
lo-Indian” (Clause 37). , . , a different 

"e sions Be, of me ae education in India falls =e all stages 
category. The importance which the government ne nk Thereds a 
of education to the training of character is clearly prin ee religion 
general agreement between Indian education author me aapetauiltl 
in the widest sense should inspire all education and <* A E 
devoid of an ethical basis will prove barren in the end. dene cateariontl 
certainly envisage that private schools conducted | by ational system 
and other bodies will have their appropriate place in a i they comply 
provided that, so far as secular instruction is concerned, cig aac @ 
with the conditions and reach the standards prescribed managing 
State schools. It will be for the responsible members of i i e facilities 
committees to consider the more complicated question of AA schools. 
vided for children in ‘le nito 
parents desire them to receive neo time 
cilities at all to-day. At the saui ciples 
ave laid down certain general P reli- 
the best way in which the whole ques ardini 
hould be approached and they have ac 
al committee for this purpose. ; Moral and 

The Government of India appointed this Committee on ‘ious an 
Religious Education to make a study of the question of relig ommit- 
moral instruction in education institutions, The findings of the S Boar 
tee were placed ssion of the Central Aaser Y slight 
of Education in adly incorporated them wit in the 
commendations were : (i) that jritua 
rse, lives of the great religious and poa the 
esus, Mohammad be taught; (ii) pi scrip- 
me selection of a universalist character Mon centra 
orld be studied; (iii) that in the third year, ad com- 
hilosophy and religion be considered. The r all stages 
ggested the selection of suitable literature fc 
ion from Primary to the university. ra f the children 15 
In most “Christian ’ schools the great majority 0 to what they 
non-Christian; either Hindu or Muslim. The decision as 


for guidance as to 
gious education s 
appointed a speci 


he three main re 


teachers like the Buddha, J 
second year, so 
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en aren also been largely taken by the government. The 
a , as mentioned before, regarding it as dishonest, 
has made it illegal to compel all pupils to take religious instruction. 
Only those who belong to the faith of the management (Christian, 
Hindu, or Muslim) may be given specific religious instruction; others 
are to be given, in general terms, instruction on the teaching of moral 
and spiritual values. 

“In South India, however,” wrote an observer,’ “ the situation has 
been partially clarified by the action of the Christian Educational 
Council of South India, which has taken the lead for Protestant bodies 
(the R.C.’s have acted vigorously and independently and authorita- 
tively) by declaring a policy and framing suitable syllabuses. Fearful 
that the government might attempt to impose syllabuses based on the 
Report of the Sri Prakasa Committee on the Teaching of Moral and 
Spiritual Values, the C.E.C. has decided that all Protestant schools 
receiving state aid shall teach a syllabus of moral instruction to non- 
Christians and at the same time claim the constitutional right to teach 
the Christian faith to Christians and others who are ready to sign the 
appropriate conscience clause.” Here the Christian education authori- 
ties feel that the approach of the Sri Prakasa Report for the teaching 
of moral and spiritual values is unsuitable for their schools, but may 
not be impossible for the colleges. It would base, they pointed out, 
the teaching of comparative religion on a wide reading ranging from 
the lives of saints and leaders of all faiths to the lives of national 
heroes. The Christian teachers felt that they were unable to accept 


such a bread syllabus and were not adequate to teach it. A 

“In their schools it is now possible to teach the Christian faith to the 
small minority without fear of public opinion, and they teach the Bible 
and Christian doctrine in a more challenging manner than many 


teachers have done in the past under the British rule.” 
K. C. MUKHERJEE. 


a o 


hools in Japan 


Denominational Sc 


Denominations which operate schools in Japan are Christians — 
Catholics and Protestant groups): Buddhists, and Shintoists. 


1 “Moral Instruction in India”, Mary Shaw, 


journal of Christian Education, March, 1963- 


from Learning for Living—a 
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legal point of view all denominational schools are defined by the name 
‘private schools’ as a component in the national school system 
according to the 1949 ‘ Private School Law ’, which was based upon the 
1947 ‘School Education Law’. Therefore the descriptions of private 
schools in the following passages are in the main descriptions also of 
denominational schools. F 
The 1946 Constitution guarantees, in Article 20, freedom of religion, 
and requires, in Article 89, that public money shall only be expended 
on educational enterprises which are under the control of public 
authorities. The government established the above ‘Private School 
Law’ in order to develop private schools on a national basis. There 
was further enacted, in 1952, the ‘Private School Promoting Associa- 
tion Law’. By this law the private schools could receive loans from 
the government for certain purposes such as the cost of buildings. The 
government, by regarding the money as a loan and not as a grant, re- 
mains within the ‘no support, no control’ line, In addition, the govern- 
ment helps the various welfare institutions of private school staffs 
through the provisions of the 1953 ‘ Private School Staffs Mutual Relief 
Association Law '. The total amount of public expenditure for private 
schools was 3,137 million yen in 1963. P 
_ Private schools are quite numerous in Japan, forming a large propor 
tion of the provision at all levels, In 1963 the figures were 7o per cent 0” 
higher educational facilities, i.e. colleges and universities; 11 per cent of 
secondary educational facilities, i.e. upper and lower secondary schools: 
and 63 per cent of kindergartens. But among elementary schools only 
0-6 per cent are private institutions. The numbers of denominational 
schools among those private schools were in 1963 as follows: among 
164 private colleges and universities : Protestant 22, Roman Catholic 8, 
Buddhist 11, Shintoist 4; among 252 private junior colleges : Protestant 
33, Roman Catholic 18, Buddhist 29, Shintoist 1; among 1,128 private 
PPer secondary schools: Protestant 83, Roman Catholic 97, Buddhist 
= ane 7; among 618 pr ivate lower secondary schools: prote 
» Soman Catholic 94, Buddhist 60, Shintoist 6; among 160 priva 
elementary schools: Protestant 34, Roman Catholic 55, Buddhist 11> 
Shintoist (?); among 4,839 private kindergartens: Protestant 891, 
Roman Catholic 433, Buddhist 410, Shintoist 45. The ratio of denomina- 
tional schools is especially great in higher educational facilities an 
kindergartens, and there the Protestant schools are most numerous. In 
the secondary educational facilities girls’ schools tend especially to be 
denominational. : 
The responsibilities of management of these schools are, as defined nt 
the ‘ Private School Law’, to be taken by the board of directors. There 
are no unified qualifications for the directorship, due to the variety 0 
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foundati F : 
foundation deat et mae eR "The direct responsi e ramtage 
e aee romii ed forti 5 i responsibilities of manage- 
eani e presi ents or principals of the schools. 
dace ee ula in these schools differ little from those of public 
ate ni ept in religious education, which is given through religious 
P e mornings of one to four days a week, and through 
tee A c wt periods of ‘religion , which may be called * the Bible’ 
calio ip ures ' (Sutras) according to the content. Teachers of these 
ee ae soe are required to be officially qualified, as other subject 
Onna a on ing to the governmental regulations. In the revised 
saiebrent udies for 1958, issued by the Ministry of Education, the 
apenas egun every elementary and lower secondary school to 
EGT: eon ethics but with an exception for religious schools to 
place it by religion ’. 
ae to the above-mentione 
cee ous private schools on a smal 
gnized as schools defined in the ‘ School Educati 


un ie f 
o provisions of the ‘Private School Law’. 
the ‘ miscellaneous schools’. The training schools for evangelists 


pies denominations are legally included among them. But these 
anil mi fe are few (Protestant 67, Roman Catholic 25, m 1963), 
eee o them receives any financial support from public funds. 
very ak e more general standpoint the private schools in Japan rely 
of their e upon donations and consequently are forced to obtain most 
sehacls parse from fees. Denominational schools, as are other private 
, are increasing the number o der to solve 


the f their students in or 
hie problem of constantly rising costs. While demanding the govern- 
nt’s ‘ support but no control’ position, they 


ing thei po trol n are themselves weaken- 
1 station religious characteristics following the path of so-called ‘secu- 
selier on a This phenomenon is currently causing much 

r in the denomina ; l i 

i separates them from their essential social function, that of send- 
ng forth into Japanese society men of strong character 
founded on firm religious principles. Such people have been highly 
esteemed in Japan ever since the Meiji era. 

ToRAJI MURAKAMI. 


d educational facilities, there are 


ler scale which are not officially 
on Law’ but come 


These schools are 
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Relations between Religion and State in Thai Education 


THAILAND is a country of marked religious tolerance, where Buddhism 
(professed by 94 per cent of the population), Islam (4 per cent), 
Christianity, Hinduism, and the Sikh religion (each less than 1 per cent) 
are practised amicably side by side. Whilst its monarch is styled 
“patron of all faiths’ and there is no established religion, the king 35 
required by constitution to be Buddhist, and Buddhism is prominent 1n 
all fields of public life. Such sectarian differences as exist within 
Buddhism in Thailand affect only the life of the monks and are un- 
important to the subject here under discussion. There are several 
denominations of Christians, but Roman Catholics predominate. : 

Except in four provinces in the extreme south, where special provi- 
sions are made for Muslims, state schools are in principle non- 
denominational, but their ethos is Buddhist in inspiration. This applies 
equally to the majority of private schools, on which the Thai educa- 
tion system remains heavily dependent. Present government policy 15 
to encourage the opening of private schools under the control and 
supervision of the Ministry of Education. Typically, private schools 
are operated by Buddhist temples, employing secular staff; by private 
(mostly Buddhist) individuals, usually as a commercial enterprise; or by 


tioned later, apply to all scho 
efficient. 


Statistics for private schools according to the religious affiliation of 
their owners or sponsors are unfortunately not available, but it may be 
noted in passing that Christian private schools continue to make 4 
Contribution to Thai education out of proportion to the numerica 
strength of that faith among the country’s population. Regardless l 
any religious backing they may have, private schools which the 
Ministry recognizes as efficient may, if they wish, receive assistance 
from the state in the form of money, materials, and teachers, and are 
permitted to hold their own annual grade examinations. The accept- 
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ance of public money entails on private schools no obligations with 
regard to religion other than the duty to teach the prescribed syllabus 


of moral instruction (referred to below). 

In addition to the schools mentioned abov 
schools also have a place in the present account. 

Pali-Matayom secondary schools (22 in 1963) are run privately by 
some monasteries and follow the curriculum of secondary education 
prescribed by the Ministry, except that study of Pali and the Dharma 
replaces art, handicrafts, music, and physical education. A Ministry 
order has abolished these schools as from 1965, but the schools have 
requested a deferment of this action and at the time of writing the 


matter is still under review. 

_ Pali-Dharma monastic schools (7,063 schools with 148,221 students 
in 1963) receive boy entrants who have graduated from the fourth 
grade primary school and who wish to follow nine years of full-time 
monastic education concentrating on the Dharma and the Pali lan- 
guage. The Ministry is now encouraging the introduction of general 
subjects into their curriculum. 

Koran (Ponoh) schools (188 schools with 10,864 students in 1962) are 
attended by children of primary school age in Muslim areas where 
insufficient primary schools of general education are currently avail- 
able. Traditionally they offer only instruction in the Muslim religion, 
but again Ministry policy is to encourage the introduction of general 


subjects. 
An unusual feature of the Thai e 


of schools (with few exceptions, primary ones) 
which then place them entirely at the disposal of the Ministry of 


Education, retaining in them no rights or jurisdiction except that the 
abbot of the founding temple is customarily the school’s honorary 
patron and has the right to appeal to the education authorities for 
removal of a teacher only on moral grounds. Such schools’ running 
expenditure is the responsibility of the state. Over and above this, the 
majority of state primary schools depend for their existence on grants 
of temple lands, which no temple is entitled to sell. A temple has no 
jurisdiction over a school puilt on its land, but religious festivals are 
quite naturally occasions when a special informal relationship between 
the two becomes apparent. 

Ministry regulations prescr’ 
day shall begin with a Buddh 
Gems). Non-Buddhists are req 
pate. Private schools with Bu 
same practice. The Ministry is 
instruction which are binding 0” all sc 


e, the following full-time 


ducation system is the foundation 
by Buddhist temples, 


] state schools the school 
ist observance (recitation of the Triple 
uired to be present but need not partici- 
ddhist sponsors customarily follow the 
sues syllabuses of moral and religious 
hools in the country offering 


ibe that in al 
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> is a com- 
general education and on state eae ee enone 
pulsory subject (within social studies) in the pu Patom 7 Pamma: 
school final leaving) Examination, and also in the Pra A 
tion, marking completion of primary schooling, seess i Nans 
the draft constitution now under discussion, would econ sia 
dition of franchise. Except in the four southernmost ae 
few special Muslim schools in other areas, it is knowledge par me 
morals and religious knowledge which is taught and exa a eo in 
small minorities of pupils of other religions are not RF Peligious 
Muslim areas there is an alternative syllabus of mee Pe A 
knowledge and an alternative compulsory paper in the pu panes is, 
tions. Christian religious instruction in Christian privare enion d 
officially, supplementary to the Ministry's prescribed ie Buddhist 
is not controlled by the Ministry in any way. Genera ne ia he 
pupils in Christian private schools receive some instruc pe 
Christian religion during school-time and may also miat: ie 
Christian worship; this occasions no conflict of conscienc' mo re 
present time, when Christians are small in number, it is not po 
offer Christian religious knowledge in public OAE Oe — 
Teachers in state schools are appointed by the Ministry es per- 
as salaried government officials, who may be of any religi nt ee 
suasion. Buddhist monks, who are occasionally recruited as their 
of general subjects at the primary level are unable, because 0 oat 
religious vows, to accept payment or belong to a secular sy (the 
can neither be government officials nor members of Kuru Sa vale 
semi-official professional organization of teachers). Teachers in p ffi 
schools may join Kuru Sabha although they are not governmen 3 
cials. Private schools have free control of the appointment of ins i 
but Ministry regulations on qualifications for teaching nevert d i 
apply. Christian nuns and clergy of Thai nationality are expecte for 
prepare themselves privately and qualify by public examination 
the teaching profession. init 
Within the Ministry of Education the Religious Affairs Depar mer 
working in conjunction with the Sangha (supreme council of Bud af 
monkhood), has the power to open, supervise, and close all por 
Buddhist monastic education, to approve standards of national as a 
nations for graduation from Pali-Dharma schools, and the duty on 
i es, materials, and techniques used in moral educat uis 
school and through the mass media. Korthet FA 
responsible for the direction of colleges of Buddhist ecclesiastical edu 
tion and for the moral training of students in higher education. 


DAVID J. COBB. 
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Church and State in Education: Kenya 


ONE : i i 
Se of the first actions of the Kenya Government when independent 
as to set up an Education Commission (under the Chairmanship of 


Pri : * . . ; 
rofessor Simeon Ominde) to advise on the formulation of national 
jately express the aspira- 


— ior education which would “ approp” 
seals a é em values of an independent African country ”. This 
Be peaks e eee to reconsider the whole question of church 
tie peo education under a secular constitution pledged to respect 
oF caer ctions of persons of all religions and of none. At the time 
emir gears I of the Report dealing with policy issues has been 
the , but Part II, giving quantitative findings and priorities and 

response of the government is still awaited. This then is a time 


o j : A s 
f major changes in church-state relations n education, and at present 
view the current position and indicate the 


ie only possible to re 

ure pattern as recommended by the Commission. 

cere in Kenya has been modelled very closely on the English 

ebara ut until the approach of independence was divided into 

Legall ’ tae systems for Europeans, Asians, Arabs, and Africans. 
X ly these have already been integrated into a single system, but in 

practice this is a slow process for obvious economic, social and religious 


ons of church and state it is important 
tion was very largely provided by the 
Christian instruction and 


government, which gav 
lso a few assisted an 


worship in all these sc 
independent schools largely of dation. The Asian and 
Arab systems were partly provided by the government and partly by 
a very wide variety of voluntary 7 igi odies, especially Muslim, 
Hindu, and Sikh, many of whic 
government. 

From 1846 to I9II African € 
Christian missions, firstly protestant bu 
Catholic ones, and has continued very large 


ducation was wholly provided by 
t soon joined by Roman 
ly under missions and, 
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more lately, under local church management yet almost wholly main- 
tained by grants from central or local government bodies supplement- 
ing the quite substantial fees paid by parents. Particularly following 
the Emergency (1952-58), the number of unaided or independent 
schools has been very rigidly controlled. : 

Thus at the end of 1963, when Kenya became independent, approxi- 
mately half of the 5,000 primary schools were managed by members 
of the Christian Churches’ Educational Association, the agency estab- 
lished by the Protestant churches for their educational work; one-third 
by the Roman Catholic dioceses, and only one-sixth by local govern- 
ment and other private managers. For 150 secondary schools and 
teacher training colleges the proportions were about one-third by the 
C.C.E.A., one-third by the Roman Catholics, and one-third by the 
government. 

Managers for primary schools and boards of governors for secondary 
schools were responsible for the establishment of schools, for the 
appointment and dismissal of teachers, and they controlled the religious 
instruction and worship which were under statutory provision subject 
to safeguards for the freedom of conscience of parents. 

But what of the future? The Commission was impressed by the 
widespread parental demand for continuing religious influence 10 
education and recorded that a purely secular system of schools at the 
present time would be unacceptable and impracticable in Kenya. 
While the management of maintained schools by missions and 
churches is no longer appropriate in a secular state, they recommend 
that when parents in general desire a particular religious influence 
this should be through sponsorship by a responsible central organiza- 
tion of a church. Shared or joint sponsorship should be encouraged 
where desirable and practicable. The privileges of a sponsor would 
ineliide a share in the selection of staff, guarantees of the continuance 
of religious instruction and Opportunities for its oversight, use of school 
buildings when not required for educational purposes, and representa- 
tion on school committees. All secondary schools and teacher training 
colleges are to be placed under boards of governors on which voluntary 
agencies will have majority representation in institutions which they 
have established. The workings of these boards will be governed by 4 
code of management which can provide for the maintenance of the 
particular religious tradition of any school. 
ae of assisted schools for which a church or genre 

pis Substantial financial support will continue unchanged, whi 
under the Kenya Constitution any religious body has the right to 
support unaided schools subject to the normal safeguards of the welfare 
of the pupils. Further, the Kenya Government's statement on African 
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sociali 

anenee declares that the fundamental force of religion will be a 

See. feature of its policy. This is seen as consistent with Kenya 
y in which religions provided a strict moral code. The President 


has giv an A 

a Er en assurances that religious teaching will be maintained in 

ools, but political rights must not be contingent on religious beliefs. 
ities for churches 


aas Report or pacar offers very substantial opportuni 
era E service in education within the state system and hopes 
activity A s E contribution in those special areas of educational 
ae in ich for one reason or another the government is not yet 

position to undertake the whole of the cost and the responsibility 


for provision”. 
There is, however, one general influence evid 


specifically related to the church question at 
vell influence it significantly. This is the general tendency towards the 


PE h of authority and the establishment of uniformity. Stan- 
oven wine another tendency which, if pressed too far, could narrow 
specal ae erably the freedom left for the churches to establish their 
Baa entity. One feature of the educational work of the churches 
een pe eA the Commission was not only the extent of inter- 

; inational co-operation 1n the Protestant sections of the com- 
munity under the auspices of the Christian Churches’ Educational 
oe but also by the clear evidence of a spirit of partnership 
; etween Catholics and Protestants which was evidenced by a document 
ssued at the time of independence entitled, Education—A Statement by 


the Christian Church in Kenya. 


It may well be that this strengt 
enable the churches to exercise a 


ent in Kenya which is 
all but which may 


rch co-operation will 


withi moderating influence and maintain 
ithin the Kenya system the valuable influence of the service of 
mately related to the Kenya motto 


— agencies which is so inti 
of ‘ Harrambee '—all working together for the common good. 
F. R. DAIN. 


h of inter-chu 
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Kenya Education Commission's Rep t of Kenya). 
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Church and State in Contemporary Nigerian 
Educational Legislation 


IN Nigeria's federal system, primary and secondary education are, for 
practical purposes, controlled by the four regional governments 1n Led 
respective territories and by the national government in the capital SF 
of Lagos. Strictly private schools are negligible in numbers and enro*- 
ments, Numerous grant-aided denominational schools, which are €X- 
Plicitly or implicitly regarded as public institutions, are focal in church- 
state relations, 

Apart from a new programme for primary schools in the Northern 
Region, implemented only inchoatively, the basic legal and administra- 
tive pattern of aid and other relationships is uniform throughout the 
country; regional differences affect details. The appropriate Minister 
of Education may approve ‘voluntary agencies'—i.e. churches an 
other corporate or real persons—to receive educational grants-in-al 
and may assign grants to their schools, provided they fulfil specifie . 
conditions. Among other requirements, an agency must follow sdua 
tional policies acceptable to the government, have access to a supp y 
of qualified teachers, and conduct its schools as non-profit institutions. 
A school must conform with government regulations on keeping 
records and accounts, safety, sanitation, secular syllabus, pedagogica 
supervision, and academic standards. 

Grants to approved schools cover teachers’ salaries and allowances 
at scales set by the government, and expenditures for plant maintenan? 
and teaching supplies at fixed rates per teacher and per pupil. A su?” 
stantial additional grant is made to teacher training colleges 10r 
students’ food, lodging, and books. From the grants for secondary 
schools, and in the Eastern Region for primary classes above Elementary 
IIL, the government deducts a sum which it assumes that the institutions 
can supply through pupils’ fees or local community contributions. T = 
government may award capital and special purpose grants to voluntary 
agency schools. But in fact, the churches themselves or the local com 
munities which their schools serve now provide most of the capital for 
denominational institutions. 


While the legal authorizations for financial assistance are generous, 
administrative 


a : A ae E 

2 Practice has restricted their use. Current policy in me 
e, Western, and Mid-Western Regions precludes approval of ae 

voluntary agency primary schools assertedly to prevent the uneconom 
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å f non- able institutions occasioned b inter-denomina- 
pee ce in small communities. These sme regions iow 
ite ci p an sae status from new secondary schools during the 
pon > z ; fe} their existence, to inhibit what the government regards 

ushrooming of institutions which are already a heavy charge 


on limited public funds." 
for the administration of voluntary agency 


i Statuto requirements 

o nate a 

E s allow some flexibility. Commonly the proprietor or proprietary 
y appoints a manager for one or more primary schools. Post- 


of aoe y Aoo are usually administered by a principal under a board 
ahd chee Ys; the proprietor names a qualified majority of governors, 
to aeae a aut Minister of Education names a minority. Authority 
ER ‘and dismiss teachers is vested in the proprietor, the manager, 

e board of governors, as the case may be. Teachers must be regis- 


tered with the government. 
Although the proprietary ag 


proliferation of non-vi 


Son te even ta § ency determines what religious instruc- 
dus ea a in its schools, legal restrictions safeguard the pupils’ reli- 
Piet barr ap The admission or continuance of a pupil ina school 
Attendi e contingent upon his holding particular religious beliefs or 
a ben particular religious services. lf a pupil's parents so wish, he 
of th e excused from the accepted religious worship and instruction 

the school and, if feasible, must be given opportunity for worship 


and i ; : 
nd instruction according to parental preference, on or off the school 


premises. 
ovides for the estab- 


The Northern Region's Education Law of 1962 pr 
authorities. When- 


lis s A A 
hment from time to time of new local education 
encies may opt to 


ev z 
er an authority has been set up, the voluntary ag 3 
the locality as private, unassisted institu- 


A their primary schools in 
ns; or to transfer them to the authority, which will then assume 
truction in 


complete financial responsibility for them. Religious ins 
w the prescriptions of the former 


each transferred school will follov 
controlling agency; teachers will be appointed from a list approved 
annually by the agency; and the agency will be entitled to inspect the 


religious instruction. By mid-1965 Very few local authorities had been 


enacted The Education 


1 Very late in 1965, the Eastern Nigerian Legislature 
i ablished provincial School Boards, compos 
gencies, the 


Genoa! Boards) Law, 1965. This est: 

persons representing regional and local government, voluntary agenc! 
teachers’ union and the general public. These boards will be responsible for 
appointment and termination of teachers jn all primary schools wholly or 
partly maintained by public funds, i proprietor con- 
cerned. The boards will also receive all funds for these schools, collect assume 
local contributions, maintain and repair qd provide the schools’ 
equipment and facilities. 
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created, and most primary education followed the national pattern, 
though local contributions were assumed for all grades. | 
From available data only approximate statistics of denomir a es 
education can be derived. Assuming that in 1963, 90 per cent cent) 
assisted schools were conducted by churches, then 9,178 (61 inese 
of Nigeria's 15,090 primary schools were denominational P 6,382 
must have taught 1,996,935 (69 per cent) of the country's slaty 
primary pupils. In the listings for 1963, about 325 of 520 se colleges 
grammar schools (62 per cent) and 176 of 245 teacher training pends 
(72 per cent) could be identified as denominational. ASSUME e 47.185 
enrolments adjusted by regions, these schools must have 092 (73 
(51 per cent) of the nation’s 91,573 grammar students ane uence at 
per cent) of the 20,783 teacher trainees. Denominational in namanet 
the post-primary level was not fully reflected in these figures, uest of 
because many local communities and private proprietors, in Tools 
experienced and competent administration, had i Mia oon 
under church management. Churches engaged in pdugaiiona y largest 
Nigeria include the Roman Catholic, which appears to have Mission 
and most heavily enrolled system, the Anglican (Church i Sudan 
Society), Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Sudan Interior seme etian 
United Mission, Qua Iboe Mission, many entirely indigeno ade” 
groups, and several Islamic organizations, particularly the Ahma 
and Ansar-Ud-Deen societies. 


JosePH C. MCKENNA, S.J. 
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The Mid-Western Region, created in late 1963, was still using Western ss 
education law in mid-1965. 
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The Church and Education in the Republic of South Africa 


THE E 
HE control of education in the Republic of South Africa 1S of a 


pp ee nature : all primary and secondary education—excePr eon id 
Revublie, atu controlled by the different provinces constituting x 
tion) a A while all ‘higher education ’ (higher than secondary € ia 
An F technical education is controlled by the central GA 2 
Which he Ption is, however, the training of primary school E 
control S chiefly become the function of the provinces. This me i 
Africa į as developed since the formation of the Union of » 
een te By Se and has become traditional to suc = 
It is ra when the Republic was proclaimed jn 1961. 
utch, su R that the South African n 
ning of A emented by the French Huguenots, while OE ee H 
influx of Gale De century the nation w : mee e i 
ot English. During the nineteenth an 
a p tenis were added, especially from apes en After World 
count ot More so durin the past five years, immig f 
iy pees supplemented the vated composition. The official language 
Spoken ha spoken by 60 per cent of the population, an g 
The Y 40 per cent. 
es eee of South Africa is mainly and chiefly a ae a 
group Po the following churches have a strong i e: th 
their out] utch Reformed Churches, which are among 
namel ook, the Anglicans, and the group known o a e 
ora‘ the Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, ee Church, 
Which kee other smaller groups. The Roman Catho iy asa 
result Ris increased its membership to a great aa 
many ig a after World War I, 3s chiefly 
e schools in the country. TA TN 
Miata recognizes the close aibi Lage religion and ed 
com it also allows freedom of thought, anc. et 
fom ke of non-Christian or even non-religicn e educational 
ordinano in religion or to attend scripture ees -e have A EF 
eterminin of the different provinces of the Rep 2 tional 
Schools of g the nature of religious ins 
Ollows: a particular province. These cla 
daily wi (a) every public or tndenominational SC07' jn every public 
y with prayer and the reading of the Bible; ( 
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school religious instruction shall be given according ma sae 
cribed by the Department of Education concerned: the - kin 
to religious instruction is usually not less than two hours pe poal 
the primary school and one hour per week in the sproni ary pal 
(c) if the parent of any pupil in attendance requests the P eas 
teacher in writing that the pupil be excused from ee nite 
instruction, then, until the request is withdrawn, the pupil sha Satie 
excused; (d) it is usually stated that no specific doctrine or z e 
which is distinctive of any particular religious denomination ar 
shall be taught in these schools; (e) only a teacher of that pa eae 
school shall be allowed to give religious instruction during i fens 
hours; (f) if any teacher has a conscientious objection to giving ie at 
instruction, he may be released from such obligation by the Di 
of Education. aks ä 
Up till now the state has allowed any church to establish its a 
denominational school. Such schools are usually established eat Tis 
schools without any financial support by the state. Financia : atk 
however, granted to any church or body for the A EDAT t 
private school under conditions laid down by the respective Ta 
ments if such a school or body applies for it. Such schools are te 
government-aided schools. 1s and 
The following table shows the position of private church schoo 


1 n A ern- 
government-aided church schools in the Republic in relation to 80V 
ment schools in 1963: 


No. of No. of 
Schools Pupils = 
a ae 
r 8 
Private church schools , á ‘ r š 171 ort 
Government-aided schools* | y x A 103 mee 75 
Government schools % à 3 k 2,441 663:9 


ols 
: 3 “vate church scho! 
* With the exception of a small number, all are church schools. Of the 171 private chy schools are 
113 are Catholic with 35,749 pupils, and 17 Anglican with 4,956 pupils. The other pri 
distributed in much smaller numbers r 


among various other churches. 
0 
x. : . re als 
The conditions under which private schools, and teria 
government-aided schools are established, may be summa 
follows: 


ory 

The school must provide for a minimum of children of compo ers 

school-going age (the minimum in some cases is five ai require- 
twenty children). Such schools must comply with speci ee 
ments laid down in the respective education ordinances Or 


Jl 
: 5 i J, as We 
most important of which are the following: a private schoo 
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tive Department of 
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as its teacher. 
Divan oe m be registered with the respec 
ment of Educati aot curriculum must be approved by the Depart- 
Specifications; ie the school buildings should comply with particular 
approved b a E school attendance must be controlled in a manner 
allowed to pA pe authorities; an Inspector Of Education shall be 
must be regis: E oi the school; the teachers appointed in these schools 
is, however. d red with the department. The appointment of teachers 
; The age solely by these schools. 
tion, while the as set out above mainly concerns the White popula- 
statistics given above are exclusively applicable to the 


educatio 
n of Whi x 
White children. Whereas primary and secondary educa- 
ces, Bantu, Indian, 


tion for Whi 
hite children is controlled by the provin 
he Central Govern- 


and Col 
Oured ane 
ment, education is under the jurisdiction of t 


India ' 
crap nme is still in a process 
that alin under the Departmen 
fi oi the ‘ Brit oly of religious instruction and the state's relation 
ela The general = Indian religions has not yet been precisely de- 
Blous instructi policy of the state, however, is that a period for 
tion will be made available and th 


unction of 
pa rli especie school committees tO provide for the 
ma Up to th s during the time set apart for such religious instruc- 
Sidized sch e present the great majority of Indian schools are 
ools. The general policy of the state is to take over these 


S 
rool; gradually 
education « 
ion of Bantu children became @ function of the Central 
tu Education in 1953- Be 


Overn 

ment 

ae this, oe, = the Department of Ban 
urch education was chiefly à missionary concerns 
Is. After 1953 


es h " 

t ad : 
he churches pn own missionary schoo 

Opportunity to transfer their schools to the state under 

atholic Church 


certain conditi 

a a few Mione; With the exception of the Roman 

Tas Spportni churches, all the other churches availed themselves 

sc thn i Sle eo with the result that at present Bantu education is 

s ools, of Wi There are, howeve? still 525 private church 

Maller chur. ri 503 are Roman Catholic and 2 jstributed among 
ches. The conditions of registratio rivate schools 


are y 
ery 5 
thei precisi 
er own ely defined. Private schools are 4 
ndition that 


S 
of by the p glabuses for religion on CO 
Religious PN of Bantu Education. 
elonging to struction is compulsory i all Bantu schools. Parents 
a particular church may, however, withdraw their chil- 


ren fr 
i ‘om such i 

h instruction because of their religious convictions, but 
hurch to make alternative PO 


It is th 
en th 
e responsibility of their © 


of being transferred to the 
t of Indian Affairs, with the 
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vision for religious instruction after school hours according to an 
approved syllabus. Private church schools are allowed to draw E 
their own syllabuses in religious education, which, however, must De 
approved of by the Department of Bantu Education. i 
If particular churches are desirous of instructing their members M 
the doctrines of the church they may do so. Two periods per week are 
set aside for this purpose from sub-standard A to standard V. In post- 
primary classes the same arrangement may be made by the head of the 
school with the consent of the area inspector. 3 
It is further compulsory for all Bantu schools to open the school in 
the morning with scripture and prayer. has 
From the beginning of 1964 the education of Coloured children ha 
been taken over from the provinces by the Central Government m 
placed under the Department of Coloured Affairs. In general, thasan 
policy as for the education of White children in regard to religiou 
education, applies to schools for Coloured children. Up till the end p: 
1963, under the regime of provincial control, the vast majority % 
Coloured schools were missionary schools. At the end of 1963 ne a 
were 1,332 missionary schools in the Cape Province, where more t ly 
90 per cent of the Coloured population live, while there were oe 
225 state schools and 39 private schools (almost all of them chul re 
schools), At present there is a total of 1,712 Coloured schools 1n i i 
Republic, of which 333 are state schools, 1,350 state-aided cane 


h t 
(+ 95 per cent being church schools), and 29 private schools pe 
all of them church schools), 
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